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The INTRODUCTION. 


FERRED HRISTIAN Perfe&ion will perhaps 
CESS! ſcem to the common reader to imply 
ſome ſtate of life which every one need 
5 not aſpire after ; that it is made up of 
uch ſtrictneſſes, retirements, and parti- 
= cularities of devotion, as are neither he- 
eſſary, nor practicable by the generality of Chriſ- 
tians. 
| BU T I muſt anſwer for myſelf, that I know of only 
„ obe common Chriſtiani 3 the common 
means of ſalvation to 
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2 A Practical TREATISE 
Ir the writers upon Chriſtian perfection have fan- 
cied to themſelves ſome peculiar degrees of piety, or 
extraordinary devotions which they call by that name, 
they have not done religion much ſervice, by making 
Chriſtian perſection to conſiſt in any thing, but the 
right performance of our neeeſſary duties. | 

TH 13s is the perfection which this treatiſe endea- 
vours to recommend; a perfection, that does not con- 
fift in any ſingular ſtate or condition of life, or in any 

icular ſet of duties, but in the holy and religious 
conduct of our ſelves in every ſtate of life. 

LT calls no one to a c/oyfter, but to a right and full 

| ance of thoſe duties, which are neceſſary for 
all Chriſtians, and common to all ſtates of life. 

I CALL it perfection, for two reaſons : firſt, be- 
cauſe I hope it contains a full repreſentation of that 
height of holineſs and purity, to which Chriſtianity 
calls all its members: ſecondly, that the 7/2 may in- 
vite the reader to 2 it with the more diligence, 
as expecting to find not only a diſcourſe upon moral 
virtues, but a regular draught of thoſe holy tempers 
which are the perfect meaſure and ſtandard of Chriſ- 
tian piety. | | 

No w as perfection is here placed in the right per- 
formance of our neceſſary duties, in the exerciſe of 


ſuch holy tempers as are equally neceſſary and equally 


practicable in all ſtates of life; as this is the higheſt de- 
of Chriſtian perfection; ſo it is to be obſervid, 

it is alſo the loweſt degree of holineſs which · the 
goſpel alloweth. So that tho no order of men can pre- 


tend to go higher, yet none of us can have any ſecu- 
Fity in reſting in any ſtate of piety that is lower. 


Au I hope this will be taken as a ſign that I 
have hit upon the true ſtate. of Chriſtian verſion, if 
I ſhew it to be ſuch, as men in c/oy/fers and religious 
retirements cannot add more, and at the fame time 
ſuch, as Chriſtians in all ſtates of the world muſt not 
be content with leſs. * 


For 


upon CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, 3 


Fo & conſider, what can Chriſtian perfection be» 
but ſuch a right performance of all the duties of life» 
as is according to the laws of Chriſt ? What can it be, 
bub a living in ſuch holy tempers, and acting with ſuch 
diſpoſitions as Chxiſtianity requires? Now if this be 
perfection, wh can exceed it? And yet what ſtate, or 
circumſtances\of life, can allow any people to fall ſhort 
of it ? | 

Ls T us take an inſtance in ſome one particular 
temper of Chriſtianity, Let it be the love of God; 
Chriſtians are to love God with a/l their heart and all 
their firength. Now can any order of Chriſtians ex- 
ceed in this temper? Or is there any order of Chriſ- 
tians who may be allowed to be defective in it ? 

N o w what is thus true of the love of God, is 


- equally true of all other religious duties ; and conſe- 


cog! Ih thoſe holy per of heart, which conſti- 
tute perfection of Chriſtian piety, are tempers 
equally neceſſary for all Chriſtians. 

As there is but one faith and one baptiſm, ſo there 
is but one piety and one perfection, that is common to 
all orders of Chriſtians, ; | 

Ir will perhaps be here objected, that this ſuppoſes 
that all people may be equally good; which ſeems as 
impoſſible in the nature of things, as to ſuppoſe that 
all people may be equally wiſe. 

To this it may be anſwer'd, that this is neither al- 
together true, nor altogether falſe. | 
F o x, to inſtance in charity, it is true that all peo- 
ple may be equally charitable, if we underſtand by 
charity that habit of the mind which ſtands rightly |, 
diſpos'd to all acts of charity; in this ſenſe all people 
may be equally charitable. But if we take charity 
for alms-giving, or a liberal afliſtance of the poor; in 
this ſenſe it is falſe, that all people may be equally 
charitable. ab) 

Now as it is the habit of the mind, that conſti- 
tutes the excellency of — ſo this is the charity 
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10 to which Chriſtians are called, and in which they may peop 
3 all be equally perfect. am 
Ut AGAIN, are not all people oblig'd to be equally 80 
1 honeſt, juſt, and true and faithful? In theſe virtues all ¶ as 
Ut are to be eminent and exact in the ſame degree; there 
| are no abatements to be made for any rank or order 
of people. and 
Now as to the external exerciſe of theſe duties, ¶ £4, 
there may be great difference, One man may have 


| great buſineſs in the world, and be honeſt and faithful . 
: I in it all; another may have ſmall dealings, and be no F 
3 honeſt m them ; but provided that there be in both of A 


them the ſame juſtice and integrity of mind, they are zn ++ 
equally honeſt, tho' their inſtances of honeſty, as to in tl 
external acts of it, are as different as great things are 
different from ſmall. | | 
Bur as it is the habit of the mind, which is the 
| juſtice which religion requires; ſo in this reſpect all peo- ive 
N ple may be equally juſt. 55 
No w this may ſerve to ſnew us in what reſpect all 
people may be equally virtuous, and in what reſpect that 
they cannot. | P 
As to the external inſtances or acts of virtue, in 


| theſe they mult differ according to the difference of their — 
17 circumſtances and condition in the werld; but as vir- the 
1100 tues are confider'd as habits of the mind, and princi- fam 
T1 1; ples of the heart, in this reſpect they may all be equal- Ani 
it y virtuous, and are all call'd to the ſame perfection. fat 
173 A MAN cannot exerciſe the ſpirit of martyrdom, call 
{3K till he is brought to the ſtake ; he cannot forgive his ? 
| enemies, till they have done him wrong, till he ſuffers tas 
| | from them. He cannot bear poverty and diſtreſs, till ma 
37 they are brought upon him. All theſe acts of virtue 1 
Wo. depend upon outward cauſes ; but yet he may have a "x 
14 | piety and heroic ſpirit equal to theirs who have died ſee: 
| or their religion. He may have that charity of mind, wh 
| | which prays for its enemies ; he may have that meek- ** 
| neſs and reſignation to the will of God, as diſpoſes a 


people ma 


upon CHRISTIAN: PERFECTION, 3 
le to bear poverty and diſtreſs with patience, and 
— ſubmiſſion to the divine Providence. 

So that they are only the external inſtances and 
acts of virtue, which depend upon outward cauſes and 
circumſtances of life; a man cannot give, till he has; 
ſomething to give; but the inward piety of the heart 
and mind, which conſtitutes the ſtate of Chriſtian per- 
fection, depends upon no outward circumſtances, A 
man need not want charity, becauſe he has no riches ; 
nor be deftitute of a forgiving ſpirit, becauſe be has. 
no perſecutors to forgive. | | 

ALT Ro' therefore we neither are, nor can be all 
in the ſame circumſtances of life, yet we axe to be all 
in the ſame ſpirit of religion; tho' we cannot be all 
equal in alms-giving, yet we are to be all alike in 
charity; tho' we are not all in the ſame ſtate of perſe- 
cution, yet we muſt be all in the ſame ſpirit that for- 
gives and prays for its perſecutors; tho' we are not all 
in poverty and diſtreſs, yet we muſt all be full of that 
piety of heart which produces meekneſs, patience, and 
thankfulneſs, in diſtreſs and poverty, | 

Fro M theſe conſiderations it is eaſy to-apprehend, 
hew perſons may differ in inſtances of neſs, and 
yet be equally good; ſor as the perfection of piety is 
the perfection of the heart, ſo the heart may have the 
ſame e in all ſtates and conditions of liſe. 
And this is that perfection which is common to all 
— * and to which all orders of Chriſtians are equally 
called. | 

AGAln, There may be andther difference of vir- 
tue founded in the different abilities of perſons ; one 
may' have a more enlighten'd mind than another, and 
ſo may ſee farther into his duty, and be able to practiſe 
it with greater exactneſs; but then as his goodneſs 
ſeems to conſiſt in this, that he is true and faithful to 
what he knows to be his duty; ſo if another is as true 
and faithſul to that meaſure of light and knowledge 
which God has given him, he ems to be as good a 
man, as he that is true __ faithful to a greater _ 
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Wr can hardly reconcile it with the divine Good- 
neſs, to give one man two talents, and another five, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that he is as high in his maſter's fa- 


vour who makes the right uſe of two, as he that makes 


the right uſe of five talents. 
80 that it ſtill holds good, that it is the perfection 


of the heart that makes the perfection of every ſtate 


of life. 
Ir may perhaps be farther objected, that the diffe- 


ood men, and ſuch as are accepted of God, do yet 
piffer in their degrees of goodneſs in this life, 
I 6 RANT that it does. 
Bur then this is no proof, that all men are not cal- 
led to the ſame goodneſs and the ſame perfection. 
PER AAS it cannot be ſaid of the beſt of men 
that ever lived, that they perform'd their duty in fuch 


hoo degrees of glory in another life ſuppoſes that 
u 


perfection in all inſtances, as they might. have done. 


No w as it ſuits with the divine Mercy to admit 
men to happineſs, who have not been in every reſpe& 
ſo perfect as they might have been, notwithſtanding 
that he gave them ſuch a rule of perfection; ſo it 
equally ſuits with the divine Mercy to admit men to 
different degrees of happineſs, on account of their dif- 
ferent conduct, tho' he gave them all one common 
rule of perfection. 

D 1 Þ not God pardon frailties and infirmities, the 
beſt of men could not be rewarded. But conſider now, 
does God's pardoning of frailties and infirmities in the 
beſt of men prove, that the beſt of men were not cal- 
led to any other perfection, than that to which they 
arrived ? Does this prove, that God did not call them 
to be ſtrictly good, becauſe he receives them to mercy 
with ſome defects in goodneſs? No, moſt ſurely. 

Ver this is as an argument, as to ſay, that 
all men are not called to the ſame ſtate of goodneſs 


or perfection, becauſe they are admitted to difterent re- 


wards in the other life, 
For 


upon CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 7 


For it is as right reaſoning to ſay, God rewards 
frail and imperfe& men, therefore they were call'd to 
no higher perfection; as to ſay, that becauſe God re- 
wards different degrees of goodneſs, therefore men are 
not call'd to one and the tame ; 

Fon as God could reward none, unleſs he would 
reward ſuch as had failings ; ſo their difference in their 
filings may make them objects of his different mercy 
and rewards, though the rule from which they failed 
was common to them all. 

Ix therefore plainly appears, that the different de- 

ees of glory in another life, are no more a proof that 
God calls ſome perſons to different and lower ſtates of 
goodneſs than others, than his pardoning variety of 
tinners is a proof that he allowed of thoſe kinds of fin, 
and did not require men to avoid them. For it is full 
as good an argument to ſay, God pardons ſome ſinners, 
therefore he did not require them to avoid ſuch fins ; 
as © ſay, God rewards different degrees of goodneſs, 
therefore he did not call people to higher degrees of 
goodneſs. 

So that the different degrees of glory in the world 
to come are no objection againſt this doctrine, that all 
Chriſtians are called to one and the ſame piety and per- 
fection of heart. h 

LasTLy, It maybe farther objected, thataltho' the 
lawof God calls all men to the ſame tate of perfection; 
yet if there are different degrees of glory given to dif- 
terent degrees of goodneſs, this ſhews that men may. 
be ſaved, and happy, without aſpiring after all that 
perfection to which they were called. 

Ir may be aniwered, that this is a falſe conclufion. : 
for though it may be true, that people will be admitted 
to happineſs, and different degrees of happineſs, though 
they have not attained to all that perfection to which 
they were called ; yet it does not follow, that any peo- 
= will be ſaved, who did not endeavour after that per- 
ection. For ſurely it is a very different caſe, to fall 
thort of our perfection after our beſt endeavours, and 

to 
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to fer ſhort of it, by not endeavouring to arrive at it. 
The one practice may carry men to a high reward in 
heaven, and the ather caſt them, with the unprofitable 
ſervant, into outer darkneſs. - 


THERE is therefore no foundation for people to 


content themſelves in any lower degrees of goodneſs, 
as being ſufficient to carry them to heaven, though 
not to the higheſt happineſs in heaven. | 

Fo R conſider, thou heareſt there are different de- 


grees of glory, that they are proportioned to different 


itates of goodneſs in this life ; thou wilt therefore con- 


tent thyſelf with a lower degree of gco:iineſs, being 
content to be of the loweſt order in heaven. Thou 
wilt have only fo much piety as will ſave thee. 

Bur conſider how vainly thou reaſoneſt; for though 
God giveth different rewards, it 'is not in the power 
of man to take them of himſelf, It is not for any 
one to ſay, I will practiſe ſo much goodneſs, and fo 
take ſuch a reward. God ſeeth different abilities and 
frailties in men, which may move his goodneſs. to be 
merciful to their different improvements in virtue: 
I grant thee, that there may be a lower ſtate of piety, 
which in ſome perſons may be accepted by God. 

Bu T conſider, that tho' there is iuch a ſtate of pie- 
ty that may be r z yet, that it cannot be choſen, it 
ceaſes to be that ſtate as ſoon as thou chuſeſt it. 

Gov may be merciful to a low eſtate of piety, by 
reaſon of ſome pitiable circumſtances that may attend 
it ; but as ſoon as thou chuſeſt ſuch an eſtate of piety, 
it loſes thoſe pitiable circumſtances, and, inſtead of a 
lower ſtate of piety, is changed into a high ſtate. of 


* 

o that tho' there are meaner improvements in vir- 
tue, which may make ſome perſons acce by God, 
yet this is no ground for content or ſatisfaction in ſuch 
a ſtate; becauſe it ceaſes to be ſuch a ſtate, and is quite 


another thing, for being choſen and ſatisfied with, = 


I T appears therefore from theſe conſiderations, that 
notwithſtanding God may accept of different 2 
0 
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upon CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 9 


of goodneſs, and reward them with different degrees 
of glory in another life; yet that all Chriſtians are 
called to one and the ſame perfection, and equally ob- 
liged to labour after it. 

Tuvs much may ſuffice to give the reader a ge- 
neral notion of perfection, and the neceſſity of endea- 
vouring aſter it. 

War it is, and what holy tempers it requires, 
will, I hope, be found ſufficiently explained in the 
following chapters. 


CHAP. 1. 

The nature and deſign of Chriſtianity z that 
its ſole end is to deliver us from the miſery 
and diſorder of this preſent ſtate, and raiſe 

us to a bliſsful enjoyment of the divine Na- 


Jure. 


. 


* HE wiſdom of mankind has for ſeveral ages of 
the world, been enquiring into the nature of man, 
by and the nature of the world in which he is placed. 

end Tu wants and miſeries of human nature, and the 
ety, Vanity of wordly enjoyments, has made it difficult for 

dme wiſe men to tell what human happineſs was, or 
of bherein it conſiſted. | 

Ir has pleaſed the infinite goodneſs of God, to 
ſatisfy all our wants and enquiries by a revelation made 
od, ro the world by his Son you Chriſt. 

: TH1s revelation has laid open the great ſecrets of 


Povidence from the creation of the world, explained 
the preſent ſtate of things, and given man all the in- 
har formation that is neceſſary to quiet his anxieties, _—_ 
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tent him with his condition, and lead him ſaſely to 
everlaſting reſt and happineſs. 8 

Ir is now only neceſſary, that the poor wiſdom of 
man do not exalt itfelf againſt God, that we ſuffer our 
eyes to be opened by him that made them, and our 
lives to be conducted by him, in whom we ive, move, 
14 and have our being. 3 | 
0 Fo x light is now come into the world, if men are 
| 10 but willing to come out of darkneſs. 


Ya As happineſs is the ſole end of all our labours, fo 

f 8 , 

. this divine revelation aims at nothing elſe. 

| Wit _ I'T gives us right and ſatisfactory notions of our- 
Ih ſelves, of our true good and real evil; it ſhews us the 


— —)ä— — 


Rik true ſtate of our condition, both our vanity and excel- 
| lence, our greatneſs and meanneſs, our, felicity and 
100 miſery. F 

B Ero this, man was a mere riddle to himſelf, 
and his condition full of darkneſs and perplexity: A 
feeſtleſs inhabitant of à miſerable dicbrderedd world, 
| walking in a vain ſhadow, and diſqmicting himſelf in 
l 


& Ini adn ing. £45 
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Vain, | | | 
he Bor this light has diſperſed all the anxiety of his 
FRO! vain conjectures; it has brought us acquainted with 
it God, and by adding heaven te earth, and eternity to 
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| time, has opened ſuch a glorious view of things, 89 
| man, even in his-preſent condition, full of a 
peace of God which paſſes all underſtanding. 

T # 15 revelation acquaints us, that we have a ſpirit 
within us that was created after the divine image, 
that this ſpirit is now in a fallen corrupt condition, 
that the body in which it is placed is its grave or ſe- 
pulchre, where it is enſlaved to fleſnly thoughts, blind- 
ed with falſe notions of good and evil, and dead to all 

taſte and reliſh of its true happineſs. 

Ir teaches us, that the world in which we Jive, is 
alſo in a diſordered irregular ſtate, and curſed for the 

| ſake of man; that it is no longer the paradiſe that 


God made it, but the remains of a drowned 4 
u 


— — 
—— 
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Il of marks of God's diſpleaſure, and the ſin of its 
nhabitants. | 

THarT it is a mere wilderneſs, a ſtate of darkne 8, 
z vale of miſery, where vice and madneſs, dreams and 
adows, variouſly pleaſe, agitate, and torment the 
ort, miſerable lives of men. Ry bod 221 
Devirs alſo, and evil ſpirits, have here their re- 
fidence, promoting the works of darkneſs, and wan- 
dering up and down ſeeking whom they may devour, 


8, ſo So that the condition of man, in his natural ſtate, 
| ſeems to be, as if a perſon ſick of variety of diſeaſes, 
our- knowing neither his diſtempers nor his cure, ſhould. be 

s the {encloſed in ſome place, where he could hear, or ſee, 

xcel- Nor fee), or taſte of nothing, but what tended to inflame 
and Mhis diſorders. : 


ITE excellency therefore of the Chriſtian religion 
aſelf, Wappears in this, that it puts an end to this ſtate of things, 
: AMWblots out all the ideas of worldly wiſdom, brings the 
orld, world itſelf to aſhes, and creates all a- new. It calls 
Fin man from an animal life and earthly ſocieties, to be 
born again of the Holy Ghoſt, and be made a member 
f his of the kingdom of God. 
with IT cruſhes into nothing the concerns of this life, 
y to MW condemns it as a ſtate of vanity and darkneſs, and 
s, 87 WM [eads man to a happineſs with God in the realms of 
of a light. 

Ir propoſes the purification of our ſouls, the en- 
pirit MW livening us with the divine Spirit; it ſets before us new 
age, goods and evils, and forms us to a glorious participa- 
tion, MW tion of the divine Nature. 

+ fe. Tunis is the one ſole end of Chriſtianity, to lead 
lind- us from all thoughts of reſt and repoſe here, to ſepa- 
o all ¶ rate us from the world and worldly tempers, to deliver 
us from the folly of our paſſions, the ſlave:y of our 

2, is own natures, the power of evil ſpirits, and unite us 
the to God, the true fountain of all real good. This is 
that the mighty change which Chriſtianity aims at, to put 
= us into a new ſtate, reform our whole natures, purify 
U ä dur 
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our ſouls, and make them the inhabitants of keaven- 
ly and immortal bodies, | 

Ir does not leave us to grovel on in the defires of 
the fleſh, to caſt about for worldly happineſs, and wan. 
der in darkneſs and exile from God; but prepares us 
for the true enjoyment of a divine life. _ 

TRE manner by which it changes this whole ſtate 
of things, and raiſes us to an union with God, i 
equally great and wonderful. a 

I Au the way, the truth, and the life, ſaith our 
bleſſed Saviour, 20 men cometh unto the Father but by 


me. 
As all things were at firſt created by the Son of 
God, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made; ſo are all things again reſtor'd and redeem'd by 
the ſame divine Perſon. 
As nothing could come into being without him; 
ſo nothing can enter into a ſtate of happineſs or enjoy- 
ment of God, but by him. Fe 
Tu E price and dignity of this redemption at once 
confounds the pride, and relieves the miſery of man. 
How fallen muft he be from God, how diſorder'd and 
odious his nature, that ſhould need ſo great a Mediator 
to recommend his repentance And, on the other like 


hand, how full of comfort, that ſo high a method, ſo Hand 


ſtupendous a means ſhould be taken, to reſtore him to Mhrit 
a ftate of peace and favour with God. . faith 
TH#r1s is the true point of view in which every T 
Chriſtian is to behold himſelf, He is to overlook the Ia 6a: 
poor projects of human life, and conſider himſelf as, a poi 
a creature through his natural corruption falling into W 
a ſtate of endleſs miſery ; but by the mercy of God re- beg 
deem'd to a condition of everlaſting felicity. bt 7 
ALL the precepts and doctrines of the goſpel are F. 
founded on theſe two great truths, the deplorable cor-, ¶ but e 


N of human nature, and its new birth in Chriſt N wher 

us. | 

THe one includes all the miſery, the other all the or 

happineſs of man, Wild 
Ir 


> + 
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Ir is on theſe great doctrines, that the whole frame 
of Chriſtianity is built, forbidding only ſuch things as 
faſten us to the diſorders of fin, and commanding only 
hoſe duties, which lead us into the bberty and free- 
dom of the fons of God. 

Tux corruption of our nature makes mortification, 
ſelf-denial, and the death of our bodies neceſſary: be- 
auſe human nature muſt be thus unmade, fleſh-and 
blood muſt be thus changed, before it can enter into 
he kingdom of heaven. 

Ov x new birth makes the reception of God's Spi- 
rit, and the participation of the holy Sacraments, ne- 
ceſſary to form us to that life to which the refurreQti- 
on of Jeſus Chriſt has entitled us. 

So that, would we think, and act, and live, like 
Chriſtians, we muſt a& ſuitably to theſe terms of our 
ondition, fearing and avoiding all the motions of our 
| ＋ ted nature, cheriſhing the ſecret inſpirations of 
loly Spirit, opening our minds for the reception 
of the divine light, and preſling after all the graces and 
perfections of our new birth. 

We muſt behave ourſelves conformably to — 
double capacity, we muſt fear, and watch, and 
ther like men that are always in danger of eternal 
1, 10 Hand we muſt believe and hope, 3 ire, like 
m to Chriſtians that are called to fight the good fight of 

faith, and lay hold on eternal life. 
Very Tr1s knowledge of ourſelves makes human life 
the Ia ſtate of infinite importance, placed upon ſo dreadful 
lf 2s Wa point betwixt two ſuch eternities. . 
into Wert might our bleſſed Saviour ſay to one that 
re- di firſt to go and bury his father, Follow me, and 
let the dead bury their dead. 
| are For what is all the buſtle and hurry of the world 
COT”, WW but dead ſhew, and its greateſt agents but dead men, 
hriſt WW when compared with that ſtate of greatneſs, that real 
life to which the followers. of Chriſt are redeemed ? 
the WW Hap we been made only for this world, wordly 
wiſdom had been our bighe wiſdom ; but ſeeing 
Chriſtia- 
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Chriſtianity has redeemed us to a contrary ſtate, ſince 
all its goods are in oppoſition to this life, worldly 
wiſdom is now our teſt fooliſhneſs. 
Ir is now our only wiſdom to underſtand our new 
Rate aright, to let its goods and evils take poſſeſſion of 
our hearts, and conduct ourſelves by the principles df 
Tax nature and terms of our Chriſtian calling is 
of that concern as to deſerve all our thoughts, and js 
indeed only to be perceived by great ſeriouſneſs and 
attention of mind. ' 
Tus Chriſtian ſtate is an inviſible life in the Spirit 
of God, ſupported not by ſenſible goods, but the ſpi- 
ritual graces of faith and hope; ſo that the natural 
man, eſpecially while buſked in earthly cares and en- 
joyments, eaſily forgets that great and heavenly con- 
dition in which religion places him. 
Tk changes which Chriſtianity maketh in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things are all inviſible, its goods and evils, 
its dignities and advantages, which are the only true 
ſtandards of all our actions, are not ſubject to the 
knowledge of our ſenſes, by 
In God we live and move, and have our being; but 
how unſeen, how unfelt is all this 1 en lil 
CHR1sT is the /amb ſlain from the foundation of the 
avorid, the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He is the Alpba and Omega, 
the beginning and end of all things. The whole 
creation ſubſiſts in him and by him; nothing is in any 
order, nor any perſon in any favour with God, but by 
this great Mediator. But how inviſible, how) un- 
known to all our ſenſes, is this ſtate of thing! 
Tus apoſtle tells us, that we Chriſtians are come. 
anto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, to 
the heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an innumerable compam 
of 7 and to the general aſſembly of the fir/{-botm 
evhith are written in heaven, and 1 God the Judge 
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all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and to 
Feſus the Mediator of the new covenant, &c. (a) 

Bur our ſenſes ſee or feel nothing of this ſtate of 
glory; they only ſhew us a ſociety amongſt vain and 
worldly men, labouring and contending; for the poor 
enjoyments of: a vain world. 

We are temples of the Holy Ghoſt, conſecrated 
to God, members of Chriſt's myſtical body, of his 
fleſh and of his bones, receiving life, ſpirit and mo- 
tion from him our head. 

Bur our ſenſes ſee no farther than our parents and 
kindred according to the fleſh, and fix our hearts to 
earthly friendſhips and relations. 
RELIOION turns our Whole life into a facrifice to 
God, * ſtate wy — r gn; muſt 41 

ar before the judgment: ſeat of Chrift, that one 
2 * — the things done in 4 bod + &c. 3 | 

Bur our ſenſes, the maxims of this life, and the 

fpirit.of the world, teach quite another turn of mind 3 


to enjoy the good things of life as our portion, to ſeelæ 


aſter riches and honours, and to dread nothing ſo much 
as poverty, diſgrace and perſecution. - Well may this 
life be deemed a ſtate of , fince it thus clouds 
and covers all the true appearances of things, and 
keeps our minds inſenſible and unaffected with matters 
of ſuch infinite moment. 

We muſt obſerve, that in ſcripture wm" oy is 
conſtantly repreſented to us as a redemption from 
the ſlavery and corraption of our nature, and a raifing 
us to a nearer enjoyment of the divine glory. 

Ir knows of no mifery, but the death and mifery 
which fin has made; nor of any happineſs, but the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Ghoſt, which form us 
to à greater likeneſs of God. | 

Tuvus faith the apoſtle, es Chrift gave himſelf 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity. (c) 


—d ůů — — — 
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(a) Heb. xii. 22. (6)-2 Cor. v. 9. (c) Tit. il 55 
C2 | He. 
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He auas manifeſted to tale away our fins. (a) 

Who gave himſelf for our fins, that be might deliver 
us from this evil world. 

Tre fame ſcriptures teach us, that as we are re- 
deemed from this ſtate of ſin, ſo we are rais'd to a 
new life in Chriſt, to a participation of the divine Na- 

ture, and a fellowſhip with him in glory. 
' Txavs our bleſſed Saviour prayeth for all his fol- 
lewers, That they all may be one, as thou Father art in 
me, and I in thee; that they alſe may be one in us. And 
the glory which thou dae me, 1 have given them, that 
they may be one, even as we are one. I in them, * 
thou in me, that they may be perfedt in one. (b) 
3 wagon hath ears - Tag: her a heart to 
maze lory of this iption of eur 
new life in Chriſt ! wes _ 

Fo furely could we underſtand what our Saviour 
conceived when he ſent up this prayer to God, our 
hearts would be always praying, and our ſouls ever 

CO > of perfection, this union with 
Chriſt in 

To proceed: In my Father's houſe, faith Chriſt, are 
many manſions. I go to prepare a place for you, that 
where 1 am, there ye may be alſo. (c) 

THE apoſtle tells us, that as wwe have borne the i image 
of - earthly, we ſhall alſo bear the image of the hea- 
wenh. (d) 

An ND that when Chriſt, vhs it our 75 ſhall appear, 
then ſhall wwe alſo appear "with him i in glory. (e) 

Beloved, ſaith St. John, now <ue = 7 « ſons of God, 
| and it doth not yet appear what we ſhall be: but we 
know, that . he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; 
for aue ſhall ſee him as he is. * 

IT cannorT leave this , Without adding the 
apoſtle's concluſion to it. 9 every man that hath 

this hope in him, Dun himſelf, even as he is pure. 


-(a) I G Joh iii. 5. (6) Joh. xvii. 21. (c) Joh. xiv. 23. 
(4) 1 Cor. xv. (e) Col. iii. 4. (/) 1 Joh. iii. 2. 
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Walch teaches us this leſſon, that no man, what- 
ever he may think of his Chriſtian improvement, can 
be faid to have this hope in him, unleſs he ſhews it by 
ſuch a purification of himſelf, as may reſemble the 
purity of Chriſt. But to return: | 
St. Pau thus breaks forth into the praiſes of = 
Blefſed be the God and Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
who hath blefſed us with df nap bleffings in heaven- 
ly places in Chriſt. (a) And again, God who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even 
aon ave were dead in fins, hath quickned us ate 
ewith Chriſt ; and hath raiſed us up together, aud mad 
ws fit together in heavenly places in Chriſt Feſus. () 

THEsE paſſages teach us, that Chriſtianity introdu- 
ceth us into a new ſtate, made up of inviſible goods 
and ſpiritual bleſſings; that it fo alters our condition, 
as to give us a new rank and degree even in this life ; 
which the apoſtle expreſſes by making us /it together 
in heavenly places. | 

So that tho we are ſtill in the fleſh, yet, as the 
apoſtle faith, need we know no man after the fleſh ; 
tho' we are ſtill inhabitants of this vale of miſery, yet 
are we ranked and placed in a certain order amongſt 
heavenly beings in Chriſt Jeſus, 

WovuLpD we therefore know our true rank and con- 
dition, and what place we belong to, in the order. of 
beings, we. muſt ſearch after a /ife that is hid with, 
Chriſt in God, We muſt conſider ourſelves as parts 
of Chriſt's myſtical body, 'and as members of a king- 
dom of heaven. In vain do we conſider the beauty 
and ſtrength of our bodies, our alliances with m 
the pirvileges 


of birth, and the diſtinctions of this 
world; for theſe things no more conſtitute the ſtate of 
human life, than rich coffins or beautiful monuments 
conilitute the fate of the dead. | | 
Wsx.jaltly pity the laſt poor efforts of human, great-- 
nels, when we ſee a breathleſs carcafs lying in fare. 


(a) Epheſ. i. 3. 00 Epheſ ii. 4,5. 
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It appears to us to be ſo far from any real honour, that 
it rather looks like ridiculing the miſery of our nature, 
But were religion to form our judgments, the % of 
a proud, voluptuous, and ſenſual man, tho' ſhining 
in all the ſplendor of the world, would give us 50 
higher an idea of human dignity, than that of a poor 
corpſe laid in ſtate. + 
For a firmer, when glorying in the luſt of the fleſh, 
#he luft of the eyes, and the pride of life, ſhews us a 


more ſhocking ſight of a miſery ridiculed, than any ¶ ſery 
pageantry that can expoſe the dead. | C 
We have an apoſtle's authority to ſay, that be, Min i 
evho liveth in pleaſure, is dead while he liveth. leſſe 
TxX#1s ſhews us, that when we enquire what our life I 


is, or wherein it confiſts, we muſt think of fomething MWump 
higher than the vigour of our blood, the gaiety of our {Wall i 
ſpirits, or the enjoyment of ſenſible pleaſures; ſince I. 
eſe, tho the allowed ſigns of living men, are often 
undeniable proofs of dead Chriſtianss. ſocie 
WHEN therefore we would truly know what our miſe 
life, our ſtate, our dignity, our good, or our evil is, Wenjo) 
we muſt look at nothing that is temporal, worldly, or T 
ſenſible. We may as well dig in the earth for wiſ- ¶ Chri 
dom, as look at fleſh and blood to ſee what we are, Wthe v 
or at worldly enjoyments to find what we want, or at Wof al 
temporal evils to ſee what we have to fear. vens 
Oux bleſſed Saviour put an abſolute end to all en- MWreſur: 
quiries of this kind, when he ſaid, Be not afraid of to li: 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more that ¶ paſſec 
they can do. (a) | 
HzxxE our bodies and all bodily enjoyments are at Mable t 
one daſh ſtruck out of the account of happineſs, and ¶ chou 
the preſent ſtate of things made ſo very low and infig- ¶ mont 
nificant, that he, who can only deprive us of them, ¶ to try 
has not power enough to deſerve our fear. or fal 
W mult therefore, if we would conceive our true 7 
ſtate, our real good and evil, look farther than the great! 
— — —— Ives, 
(a) Luke xi. 4. x cied 
| dim 


a — * 
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dim of eyes of fleſh can carry our views; we muſt, 
with the eyes of faith, penetrate into the inviſible 
world, the world of ſpirits, and conſider our order 
and condition amongſt them; a world, which (as St. 
Jobn ſpeaks) has no need of the fun, neither of the moon 


po to ſhine in it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
mY 20 45 of the lamb. For 7 is there, amongſt eternal 
Ag, WM beings, that we muſt take an eternal fellowſhip, or 

us a fall into a kingdom of darkneſs and everlaſting mi- 


1 any ſery. 
CHRISTIANITY is ſo divine in its nature, ſo noble 
t he, Win its ends, ſo extenſive in its views, that it has no 
leſſer ſubje&s than theſe to entertain our thoughts. 
r life Ir buries our bodies, burns the preſent world, tri- 
thing Wumphs over death by a general reſurrection, and opens 


f our Wall into an eternal ſtate. 
ſmce IT never conſiders us in any other reſpect, than as 
often fallen ſpirits ; it diſregards the diſtinctions of human 
| ſociety, and propoſes nothing to our fears but eternal 
t our MW miſery, nor any thing to our hopes, but an. endleſs 
il is, Nenjoyment of the divine Nature. | 
„ or Tx1s is the great and important condition in which. 
wil- 8 Chriſtianity has placed us, above our bodies, above 
are, ¶ the world, above death, to be preſent at the diſſolution. 
rat Mof all things, to ſee the earth in flames, and the hea- 
vens wrapt up like a ſcrawl, to ſtand at the general 
en- reſurrection, to appear at the univerſal judgment, and. 
4 of co live for ever, when all that our eyes have ſeen is 
that paſſed away and gone. | 
Tax upon thee therefore a ſpirit and temper ſuit- 
e at able to this greatneſs of thy condition; remember that 
and chou art an eternal ſpirit, that thou art for a few 
fig- months and years in a ſtate of fleſh and blood, only 
m, {to try whether thou ſhalt be for ever nappy with God, 
or fall into everlaſting miſery with the devil. 
rue Tou wilt often hear of other concerns, and other 
the greatneſs in this world; thou wilt ſee every order of 
— wen, every ani, every perſon purſuing ſome fan- 
cied happineſs of his own, as if the world had not 
im only 
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only happineſs, but a particular kind of happineſs fl 
all its inhabitants. e ee 
Bur when thou ſeeſt this ſtate of human life, fan 
that thou ſaweſt all the world aſleep, the prince ' 
longer a prince, the beggar no longer begging, bu 
every man ſleeping out of his proper tate; ſome hap 
Py, others tormented, and all changing their condition, 
as faſt as ane fooliſh.dream could ſucceed another. 
WHEN thou haſt ſeen this, thou haſt ſeen all that 
the world awake can do for thee ; if thou wilt, 'thoy 
may'ſt go to ſleep for a while, thou may'ſt lie down 
and dream; tor, be as happy as the world can make 
thee, all is but ſleeping and dreaming; and Fs at i 
ſtill worſe, it is like fleeping in a ſhip when thou 
ſhouldſt be pumping out the water; or dreaming thou 
art a prince, when thou ſhouldſt be redeeming thyfel 
from flavery. 4! | 
Now this is no imaginary flight of a melancholy 
fancy that too much exceeds the nature of things, 
but a ſober reflection juſtly ſuited to the vanity of 
1 TT II 
For if the doctrines of Chriſtianity are true; if 
thou art that creature, that fallen ſpirit, that immor: 
tal nature which religion teaches us; if thou art to 
meet death, reſurrection and judgment, as the forerun- 
ners of an eternal ſtate, what are all the little flaſhes po 
of pleaſure, the changing appearances of worldly. fe- 
licities, but fo many ſorts of dreams ?,* | 
How canſt thou talk of the happineſs of richts, Fe 
the advantages bf fortune, the pleaſures of apparel, of A 
ſtate and equipage, Without being in a dream ? © wor! 
Is the beggar afl » When he fancies he is building tate 
himſelf fine houſes ? Is the pri/oner in a dream, when NC 
he imagines himſelf in open fields and fine groves? M HK 
And can'ft thou think thy: immortal ſpirit is awake, the k 
whilſt it is delighting itſelf in the ſhadows and bubbles 
of worldly happineſs?  _ mung 
Fo if it be true, that man is upon his trial, if the 
trial is for eternity, if life is but a vapour, What is 
there 
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ere that deſerves a ſerious thought, but how to get 
ell out of the world, and make it a right paſſage 
> our eternal ſtate ? 
How can we prove that we are awake, that our 
es are open, but by ſeeing and feeling, and living 
ccording to theſe important circumſtances of our life ? 
Ir a man ſhould endeavour to pleaſe thee with fine 
eſcriptions of the riches, and pleaſures and dignities 
ff the world in the moon; adding, that its air is al- 
vays ſerene, and its ſeaſons always pleaſant ; wouldſt 
ou not think it a ſufficient anſwer to ſay, I am not 
EE 6 

Wren thy own falſe heart is endeavouring to pleaſe 
tſelf with worldly expectations, the joy of this or that 
ay of life; is it not as good a reproof, to ſay to thy 
elf, 


4 Jam not to flay here 
3 For where is the difference betwixt an earthly hap- 
dineſs, from which thou art to be ſeparated for ever; 
acholyWnd a happineſs in the moon, to which thou art never 
hinge o go? Thou art to be for ever ſeparated from the earth, 


hou art to be eternal when the earth itſelf is loſt ; is 
t not therefore the ſame vanity to project for happineſs 
dn earth, as to propoſe a happineſs in the moon? For 
as thou art never to go to the one, ſo thou art to be 
ternally ſeparated from the other. | | 
Ivo BED the littleneſs and infignificancy of the 
boaſted honours of human life, appears ſufficiently 
from the things themſelves, without comparing them 
o the ſubjects of religion. + 
| Fo x fee what they are in themſelves, en 
el, of AHASUERUS, that prince of the eaſtern 
„ vorld, puts a queſtion to Haman, his chief miniſter of 
Iding ſtate ; he asks him, what ſhall be done unto the man, 
when whom the king delighteth to. honour. (a) _ 98 
oves' MW HAMA N, imagining that he was the perſon whom 
vake, Ithe king had in his thouhgts, anſwered in theſe words, 


1 8 


f the (a) Eſther vi. 6. | 
at is LET 


ly vain and falſe, 
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I as, ught "which the 4 
eth to wear, and the horſe that the Ford 
and the crown royal which is ſet upon his head; and i 
this apparel and horſe be delivered to the hand of ond 
the ling: moſt noble princes, that they may array the may 
wwithal <uhom the | king dehghteth to 2 and bring 
him ox horſeback through the ftreet of the city, and pri 
claim before him, Thus ſball it be done to the man whon 
the king delighteth to honour. 

HRE you ſee the ſum total of worldly honours, 

Ax ambitious Haman cannot think of any thing 
greater to ask; 4haſuerus, the greateſt monarch in the 

2, has nothing greater to give to his | greateſt fa- 
— werful as he is, he can only give ſuali h 
nours as theſe. 

Yer it is to be obſerved, that if a poox nurſe was 
to pleaſe her chila, the muſt talk. to it in the ame lan- 
guage ; ſhe muſt pleaſe it with the fame fine things, 
gratify its pride with honours of the fame kind. 

Yer theſe are the mighty things, re which man 


forget God, forget their immortality, the di. N 
— — an eternity in en an eternity poor 
as tr 


TRE needs no erſtanding | 
depth of thought, — through es vanity = —_ F 
worldly enjoyments ; do but talk of them, Tl vou ter, 
will be forced to talk of gugaws, of ribbons and wo" gott 
thers. ſhoo 

Every man ſees the littleneſs of all * of — ding 
nours, but thoſe which he is looking aſter himſelf. anot 
A yx1vatE Zit gentleman, that is half diſ- I 
trated till he has got ſome little diſtinction, does at I oon 
the fame time deſpiſe the higheſt honours of other ¶ put 
countries, and would not leave his own condition to — 

ſſeſs the ridiculous greatneſs of an Indian He dea 

the vanity and falſeneſs of their heneurs, at for: 
Fw that all honour placed in external things, is equal- 


Hz 


H does not conſider, that the difference of 
z only the difference of flowers and feathers; and, 
hat they who are drefling themſelves with beads, have 
s juſt a taſte of what adorns their perſons, as they 
ho place the ſame uu in diamonds. | 

WurHEenx.we read of an eaſtern prince that is too great 
o feed himſelf and : thinks it a piece of | grandeur to 
dave other people put his meat into his mouth, we 
eſpiſe the folly of his pride. | | 

Bur might we not as well deſpiſe the folly of their 
pride, who are aſhamed to uſe their legs, and think it 
adds to — _ to be removed from one place to 
mother y Ot * 1 4 | ' 
For he that ws ER to be carried, and 
mean to walk on foot, has as true notions of greatneſs, 
5 1 too haughty to put his meat in his on 
mouth. | 

AGAIN, It is the manner of ſome countries in the 
burial of their dead, to put a ſtaff, and ſhoos, and 
money, in the ſepulchre along with the corpſe. . 


poor contrivance to aſſiſt the dead; but, if we did but 
as truly underſtand what life is, we ſhould ſee as much 
to ridicule in the poor cuntrivances to aſſiſt the living. 
Fox how many things in life do people labour af- 
d you] ter, break their reſt and peace to get; which yet, when 
| fea- WM gotten, are of as much real uſe to them, as a ſtaff and 


n ſhoos to a rpſe under ground ? They are always ad- 


f ho; ding ſomething to their life, Which is only like adding 
4. another pair of ſhoos to a body in the grave. 
f diſ- Trov mayſt hire more ſerbants, new paint thy 
des at ¶ rooms, make mere ſine beds, eat out ef para, and 
other MW put on richer apparel; and theſe will help thee to be 
on to ed as .goldeu ſtaves, or painted ſhoos, will help a 
dead man to walk. - gil 67 arts; | 
t for- SEE here therefore the true nature of all worldly 
qual- W Hh a and figure it will make us as great as thaſe are, 
vo are ming that they are kings, as rich 'as thoſe 
who fancy that they. have eſtates; in the moon, and 
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Wr juttly cenſure the folly and ignorance of ſuch a 


happy © 
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happy as thoſe, who are buried with ſtaves in the 
— 4 | als. 4 


Now this is not carrying matters too high, or in 
poſing upon ourſelves with any ſubtilities of reaſoning 
or ſound of words; for the value of worldly riche 
and honours can no more be too much leſſened, tha 
the riches and greatneſs of the other life can be to 
much exalted. We don't cheat ourſelves out of an 
real happineſs, by looking upon all worldly hone 
as bubbles, any more than we cheat ourſelves by ſe 
curing honours that are ſolid and eternal. 

THERE is no more happineſs loſt by not being gre 
and rich as thoſe are amongſt whom we live, than b 
not being dre and adorn'd as they are who live } 
China or Fapan. p | 
Tuo art no happier for having painted cieling 
and marble walls in thy houſe, than if the ſame finer 
was in thy fables; if thou eateſt upon plate, it maketh 
thee juſt as happy as if thy horſes wore ſilver ſhoos. 

To — gold, jewels and equipage, is nd 
more running away from any real good, than if ve 
only deſpiſed a feather or a garland of flowers. 

So that he who condemns @// the external ſhew and 
ſtate of life as equally vain, is no more deceived, or 
carried to too high a contempt for the things of thisWuch : 
like, than he that only condemns the vanity. of the empe 
vaineſt things. | | 

You don't think yourſelf impoſed upon, or talked 
out of any real happineſs, when you are perſuaded 
2 as vain = ambitious as Alexander. 

ND-can you think that you are impoſed upon, or 
drawn from any real good, by being — be 
as meek and lowly as the holy ſeſu :?: 

THERE is as much ſober judgment, as ſound ſenſe, 
in conforming to the fulneſs of Chriſt's humility, as in 
avoiding the height and extravagance of Ale.cander's 
vanity. a era 81 

Dox' r therefore think to compound matters, or 
chat it is enough to avoid the vanity of the vaineſt 


men. 


onours; As 


his world as an arrow 
ceive that 


ziſts of fortune, 


verlaſting Spirit that is 
Ire no enjoy ments here 
ach as ma 
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en. There is as much folly in ſeeki 
a miſtake in 
hyſelf, as upon any thing elſe. Thou m 
be leſs vain and ambitious than an Al xanader, but prac- 
iſe the humility of the bleſſed er. 

Ir thou remembereſt, that the whole race of man- 
ind are a. race of fallen ſpirits, that paſs through 

through the air, thou 
things here are equally great 
equally little, and that there is no wiſdom or hap- 
pineſs, but in getting away to the beſt advantage. 

Ir thou remembereſt that this life is but a' vapour, 
hat thon art in the body, only to be holy, humble; 
ind heavenly-minded ; that thou ſtandeſt upon the 
brinks of death, reſurrection, and judgment; and that 
heſe great things will ſuddenly come upon thee like 2 
hief in the night, thou wilt ſee a vanity in all the 
ter than any words can expreſs. - 
Do but therefore know thyſelf, as religion has 
ade thee known, do but ſee thyſelf in the light which 
hriſt has brought into the world; and then thou wilt 
ee that nothing concerns thee, but what concerns an 
ing to God; and that 
t are worth a thought, but 
make thee more perſect in thoſe 
ich will carry thee to heaven, 


? 


little, as great 
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CHAP. IL 


Chriſtianity requires a change of nature, « 
new life perfet#ly devoted to God. al 


' 


CHRISTIANITY is not a Ce for the teach 
ing of moral virtue, the poliſhing our manners 
or forming us to live a life of this world with decenc) 


and gentility. ino. x8 | | 
— and more divine in its deſigns, and h mf 
much nobler ends than theſe; it implies an i ne 
change of lite, a dedication. of ourfelves, our ſouls ani and 
bodies unto God, in the ſtricteſt and higheſt ſenſe oi our 
the words, | Con 
Ou bleſſed Saviour came into the world not ta qu 
make any compoſition with it, or to divide things be: I 
tween heaven and earth; but to make war with ever yio. 
Rate of life, to put an end to the deſigns of fleſh an con 
blood, and to ſhew us, that we muſt either leave thihf wor 
world to become ſons of God, or, by enjoy ing it, tak 1 
our portion amongit devils and damned ſpirits. and 
Dar is not more certainly a ſeparation of ou rela 
ſouls from our bodies, than the Chriſtian life is a ſepa- I 
ration of our ſouls from worldly tempers, vain indul this 
gences, and unneceſſary cares. whe 
No ſooner are we baptiz'd, but we are to conſidet will 
ourſelves as new and holy perſons, that are entered of i 
upon a new ſtate of things, that are devoted to God þblef 
and have renounced all, to be fellow-heirs with Chriſt, I 
and members of his kingdom. of þ 
„ THe is no alteration of life, no change of con- plea 
dition, that implies half ſo much, as that alteration} egal 
which Chriſtianity introduceth. whi, 
IT is a kingdom of heaven begun upon earth, andi are 


by being made members of it, we are entered into 4 
new ſtate of goods and evils, 
ETERNITY 
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ETERNITY altereth the face and nature of every 
hing in this world; life is only a trial, proſperity be- 
ometh adverſity, pleaſure a miſchief, and nothing a 
good, but as it encreaſeth our hope, purifieth our na- 
ures, =", prepareth us to receive higher degrees of 
appineſs. 

oo us now fee what it is to enter into this ſtate of 
redemption, | Es 

Ov & own church, in conformity with ſcripture and 
the practice of the pureſt ages, makes it neceſfary for 
us to renounce the pomps and vanities of the-world, be- 
fore we can be received as members of Chriſtian com- 
munion. 

Dip we enough conſider this, we ſhould find, that 
whenever we yield ourſelves up to the pleaſures, — 
and honours of this life, that we turn apoffates, break 
our covenant with God, and go back from the expreſs 
conditions, on which we were admitted into the com- 
munion of Chrift's church. | nun 

Ir we conſult either the liſe or doctrines of our 
viour, we ſhall find that Chriſtianity is a covenant that 
contains only the terias of changing and refigning this 
world for another that is to come. 

IT is a ſtate of things that wholly regards eternity, 
and knows of no other goods and evils, but ſuch as 
relate to another life. . 

Ir is a kingdom of heaven that has no intereſts in 
this world, than as it takes its members out of it; and 
when the number of the elect is compleat, this world 
will be conſumed with fire, as having no other reaſon 
of its exiſtence, than the furniſhing members for that 
blefled ſociety which is to laſt fer ever. 

I canxoT here omit obſerving the folly and vanity 
of human wiſdom, which, full of imaginary projects, 
pleaſes itſelf with its mighty proſperities, its laſti 
eſtabliſhments in a world doom'd to deſtruction, an 
which is to laſt no longer than till a ſuſicient number 
are redeemed out of it, NE 


D 2 Din 
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Dip we ſee a number of animals haſtening to tale 
up their apartments, and contending for the beſt places, 
in a building that was to be beat down as ſoon as its 
old inhabitants were got ſafe out, we ſhould ſee a con- 
tention full as wiſe as the wiſdom of worldly ambi. 
tion. | 
To return : Chriſtianity is therefore a courſe of holy 
diſcipline, ſolely fitted to the cure and recovery of fal. 
len ſpirits, and intends ſuch a change in our nature, as 
may raiſe us to a nearer union with God, and quality 


us for ſuch high degrees of happineſs. | 
IT is no wonder therefore, it it makes no proviſion 


ſor the fleſh, if it condemns the maxims of human wit: 
dom, and indulges us in no worldly projects, ſince its 
very end is to redeem us from all the vanity, vexation, 
and miſery of this itate of things, and to place us in 
a condition where we ſhall be fellow-heirs with Chriſt, 
and as the angels of God. X 

Trar Chriſtianity requires a change of nature, a 
new. life perfectly devoted to God, is plain from the 
ſpirit and tenour of the goſpel. 

THe Saviour of the world ſaith, That except a man 
be born again of water and ©” pres he camno! enter 
into the kingdom of God. (a) e are told, that zo a. 
many as received him, to them he gave power to become 
the fons of God, which were born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of 


God. (6) 
THEsE words plainly teach us, that Chriſtianity {Wherfe 
implies ſome great change of nature; that as our birth F. 


was to us the beginning of a new life, and brought us Na car 
into a ſociety of earthly enjoy ments; ſo Chriſtianity Werary 
is another birth, that brings us into a condition alto- the f 
gether as new as when we firſt ſaw the light. LI 

We begin again to be, we enter upon freſh terms ¶ that 
of life, have new relations, new hopes and fears, and Wand t 


— 


— 


(a) John iii. 5. (% John. i. 12. (c) B 
| entire 


* 


of God, unleſs we live and act according to the ſpirit 
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ntire change of every thing that can be called good. 


Dr evil. 971 
Tuis new birth, this principle of a new life is the 
ry eſſence and ſoul of Qhriſtianity, it is the ſeal of 
he promiſes, the mark of our ſonſhip, the earneſt of 
he inheritance, the ſecurity of our hope, and the foun-. 
lation of all our acceptance with God. S379 

HE that is in Chriſt, faith the apoſtle, is a naw crea- 
ure; and. if any man hath not the ſpirit of Chriſt, be: 
u none of bis. (a) 

AN Aue He, who is jotned 40 the Lord, is ane 
biret. (6) | | 

Ir —5 therefore any number of moral virtues, na 
partial obedience, no modes of worſhip, no external 
acts of adoration, no articles of faith, but anew prin- 
ple of life, an entire change of temper, that makes 
true Chriſtians, 33 oh (hen = 
Ir the ſpirit of him, raiſed up 
dead davell in 4 he that raiſed 7 Chrift from the 
dead, ſpall pr que Fa your mortal bodies by bis ſpire 
hat dævelleth in you. (c) For as many as are lid by the 
pirit of God, they are the fans of God. 

SINCE therefore the ſcriptures thus abſolutely re- 
quire a life ſuitable to the ſpirit and temper of Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſince they allow us not the privilege of the ſons 


of God; it is paſt doubt, that Chriſtianity requizes 
anentire change of nature and temper, a life devoted 
perfectly to God. | 
For what can imply a change, than from 
a carnal to a ſpiritual mind? what can be more con- 
trary, than the works of the fleſh are to the works of 
the ſpirit? it is the difference of heaven and hell. 
Licht and darkneſs are but faint reſemblances of 
that great contrariety that is betwixt the ſpirit of God, 
and the ſpirit of the world. 


— 


(a) Rom. viii. 9. (5) 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
(c) Rom. viii. 11. | | 
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AI that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the 


_ temper which reigns there is entirely from him; and 


foint-hairs with Chriſt. 
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Irs wiſdom is fooliſhneſs, its friendſhip is enmity 
with God. 


2 of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Fa- 
ther. (a) 

- WorLDLY opinions, proud reaſonings, fieſhly 
cares, and earthly projects, are all ſo many falſe judg- 
—_— mere lies, and we know who is the father of 
For this reaſon, the ſcripture makes the devil, the 
god and prince of this world, becauſe the ſpirit and 


fo far as we are governed by the wiſdom and temper 
of the world, ſo far are we governed by that evil pow- 
er of darkneſs. 

Ir we would ſee more of this contrariety, and what and 
a change our new life in Chriſt implies, let us conſider 1 
what it 15 to be born of God: | | neſs 
St. Jon tells us one ſure mark of our new birth, Ml hav 
in the following words, He tbat is born of God, over-· ¶ ble 
cometh the world. (b) | 

So that the zewv birth, or the Chriſtian life, is con: bou 


fidered with oppoſition to the awvor/d, and all that is in 1 


it, its vain cares, its falſe glories, proud deſigns, andi tem 
ſenſual pleaſures; if we have overcome theſe, fo as hol! 
to be governed by other cares, other glories, other de- ¶ ve 
figns, and other pleaſures, then are we born of God. in © 
'Then as the wiſdom of this world, and the friendſhip MW vetc 
of this world, turned into the wiſdom and friendſhip of WM of { 
God, which will for ever keep us heirs of God, and ther 


-- AGain, the fame apoſtle helps us to another ſign 1 
of our new life in God. Whoſeever, faith he, is bon MW we 
of God, doth not commit fin, for his ſeed remaineth in ans, 
bim, and he cannot fin, becauſe he is of God. (c) of ( 
— 8 . * 
(a) 1 John ii. 16. (5) 1 Eph. v. 4. (c) 1 Eph. iii. 9. fo « 


Tar 
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TH1s is not to be underſtood, as if he that was 
born of God was therefore in an abſolute itate of per- 
fection, and incapable afterwards of falling into any 
thing that was ſinful.  . | 

Ir only means, that he that is bern of God, is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a temper and principle, that makes him ut- 
terly hate and labour to avoid all fin; he is therefore 
ſaid not to commit fin, in ſuch a ſenſe as a man may be 
ſaid not to do that which it is his conſtant care and 
principle to prevent being done. | 

HE cannot ſin, as it may be ſaid of a man that has 
no principle but covetouſneſs that he cannot do things 
that are expenſive, becauſe it is his conſtant care and 
labour to be ſparing; and if expence happen, it is 
contrary to his intention; it is his pain and trouble, 
and he returns to ſaving with a double diligence. 

THus is he that is born of God, purity and holi- 
neſs is his only aim; and he is more incapable of 
having any ſinſul intentions, than the -/er is incapa- 
ble of generous expence; and if he finds himſelf in 
any fin, it 1s his greateſt pain and trouble, and he la- 
bours after holineis with a double zeal. 

THis it is to be born of God, when we have a 
temper and mind ſo entirely devoted to purity and 
holineſs, that it may be ſaid of us in a juſt ſenſe, that 
we cannot commit ſin. When holineſs is ſuch a habit 
in our minds, ſo dire&s and forms our deſigns, as co- 
vetouſneſs and ambition directs and governs the actions 
of ſuch men, as are governed by no other principles ; 
then are we alive in God, and living members of the 
myltical body of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. | 

TH1s is our true ſtandard and meaſure by which 
we are to judge of ourſelves; we are not true Chriſti- 
ans, unleſs we are born of God; and we are not born 
of God, unleſs it can be ſaid of us in this ſenſe, that 
we cannot commit {in. 

Wurm by an inward principle of holineſs, we ſtand 
fo diſpoſed to all degrees of virtue, as the ambi:ious 
man ſtands diſpoſed to all ſteps of greatneſs ; when — 

de 
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hate and avoid all kinds of ſin, as the covetous man 
hates and avoids all ſorts of loſs and expence ; then 
are we ſuch ſons of God as cannot commit tin. 

We mult therefore examine into the ſtate and tem- 
per of our minds, and ſee whether we be thus changed 
in our natures, thus born again to a new life ; whether 
we be ſo ſpiritual, as to have overcome the world, fo 
holy, as that we cannot commit fin ; fince it is the un- 
deniable doctrine of ſcripture, that this ſtate of mind, 
this new birth, is as neceſſary to ſalvation, as the be- 
lieving in Jeſus Chriſt. | 

To be eminent therefore for any particular virtue, 
to deteſt and avoid ſeveral kinds of fin, is juſt nothing 
at all; its excellency (as the apoſtle ſaith of ſome par- 
— virtues) is but as ſounding braſs and a tiullia 

mbal. | 

* Bu r when the temper and taſte of our ſouls is entire- 
ly changed, when we are renewed in the ſpirit of our 
minds, and are full of a reliſh and deſire of all godli- 
neſs, of a fear and abhorrence of all evil; then, as 
St. Fohn ſpeaks, may we know that wwe are of the 
truth, and ſhall afſure our hearts before him; then fall 
awe know, that he abideth in us by the ſpirit, which he 
hath given us. (a) 

We have already ſeen two marks of thoſe that are 
born of God; the one is, that they have overcome 
the world ; the other, that they do not commit fan. 

To theſe I ſhall only add a third, which is given 
us by Chriſt himſelf; I /ay unto you, love aue mies, 
bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them hich defpitefully uſe you and per ſecute 
you, that you may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven. (6) | 

Werl may a Chriſtian be ſaid to be a new crea- 
ture, and Chriſtianity an entire change of temper z 
ſince ſuch a diſpoſition as this is made ſo neceſſary, that 
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(6) Matt. v. 44. 


with- 


(a) 1 Eph. il. 19. 24. 
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ithout it, we cannot be the children of our Father 
hich is im heaven; and if we are not his children, 
either 1 is he our Father. 

Ir is not therefore enough that we love our friends, 
\enefaftors and relations; but we muſt love like God, 
we will ſhew that we are born of him. We muſt, 
ike him, have an univerſal love and tenderneſs for all 
nankind, imitating that love, which would that all 
en ſhould be ſav 

GOD is love; and this we are to obſerve as the true 
andard of ourſelves, that he, who droelleth in God, 
welleth in love; and conſequently he, who dwelleth 
dot in love, dwelleth not in God. 
Ir is impoſſible therefore to be a zrue Chriſtian, and 
n enemy at the ſame time. 

ManxinD has no enemy but the devil, and they: 
yho partake of his malicious and ill-natur'd ſpirit. 
THERE is perhaps no duty of religion is ſo 
ontrary to fleſh and blood as this ; but as difficult as 
t may ſeem to a worldly mind, it is ſtill neceſſary, 
d will eaſily be performed by ſuch as are in Chriſt 


ew Creatures. | 
Fox take but away earthly g. s and evils, and 
you take away all hatred and for they are the 


t are MWnly cauſes of thoſe baſe tempers. He therefore, that 
ome 2h overcome the world, hath overcome all the occa- 
n. ions of envy and ill nature; for, having put himſelf 
n this fituation, he can pity, pray for, and forgive. 
Ml his enemies, who want leſs forgiveneſs from him, 
han he expects from his heavenly Father. | 
5 LeT us here a while contemplate the height and 
+ is {W&<pth of Chriſtian holineſs, and that God-like ſpirit 
vhich our religion requireth. This duty of univerſal 
ove and benevolence, even to our bittereſt enemies, 
ay ſerve to convince us, that to be Chrittians, we 
mult be born again, change our very natures, and have 
no governing deſire of our ſouls, but that of being 
— nade like God, | 
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. dom of God as a little child, ſhall in no cuiſe enter tber 
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Fox we cannot exerciſe or delight in this duty, til 
we rejoice and delight only in increafing our likened 
to God. | 

We may therefore from this, as well as from what 
has been before obſerved, be infallibly aſſured, that 
Chriſtianity does not conſiſt in any partial amendment 
of our lives, any particular moral virtues, but in an en. 
tire change of our natural temper, a life wholly de 
voted to God. 

To proceed: 

Tuis ſame doctrine is farther taught by our bleſſed 
Saviour, when, ſpeaking of little children, he faith, 
Suffer them to come unto me, for of ſuch is the kingdom y 
God. And again, Whoſeever Gall not receive the king- 


. (=) ; holy 
Ir we are not reſolved to deceive ourſelves, to ha T 
eyes and fee not, ears and hear not, we muſt pereeiwethe 
that theſe words imply ſome mighty change in du king 
nature. | 
Fox what can make us more contrary to ourſelves, — 
than to lay aſide all our manly wiſdom, our mati I 
judgments, our boaſted abilities, and become infant ;. 
in nature and temper, before we can partake of th; 
heavenly ſtate ? 1 I 
We reckon it change enough from babes to be men de 
and ſurely it muſt ſignify as great an alteration to be poaf 
reduced from men to a ſtate of 1 n ve 
On peculiar condition of infants is this, that they hear 
have every thing to learn, they are to be apf 
others what they are to hope and fear, and wherein T 
their proper happineſs conſiſts. ; the t 
Ir is in this ſenſe, that we are chiefly to become to u 
infants, to be as tho we had every thing to learn, ani orna 
ſuffer ourſelves to be taught what we are to chuſe, andi ſeg 
what to avoid; to pretend to no wiſdom of our o., 


—— 


(2) Luke xviii. 16. ; 
| but 


* 
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at be ready to purſue that happineſs which God in 
hriſt propoſes to us, and to accept it with ſuch ſim- 
licity of mind, as children that have nothing of our 


* pwn to oppoſe to it. 112 | 

u. Bur vow, . G- infane-temper-thus eflential to the 
ca kciftian life ? does the kingdom of God conſiſt only 

an ewe ſuch as are fo affected? let this then be added as 


mother undeniable proof, that Chriſtianity requires a 
ew nature and temper of mind; and ron this temper 
s ſuch, as having renounced the prejudices of life, 
he maxims of human wiſdom, yields itſelf with a 
hild-like ſubmiſſion and fimplieity to be entirely go- 
erned by the precepts and doctrines of Chriſt. 

CRAFT policy, ſelfiſh cunning, proud abilities, 
and vain endowments, have no admittance inte this 
holy ſtate of ſociety with Chriſt in God. 

THz wiſdom of this world, the intrigues of life, 
the deſigns of greatneſs and ambition, lead to another 
kingdom ; and he that would follow Chriſt, muſt 
empty himſelf of this vain furniture, and put on the 
meek ornaments of infant and undeſigning ſimplicity. 

WHERE ii the wiſe ? where is the ſeribe? where 
is the diſputer of this world? faith the apoſtle, hath 
not God made foohfþ the wiſdom of this world ? (a) 

Ir therefore we will partake of the wiſdom of God, 
we muſt think and judge of this world, and its maſt 
boafted gifts, as the wiſdom of God judgeth of them; 
we muſt deem them fooliſhneſs, and with undivided 
hearts labour after one wiſdom, one perfection, one 
happinefs, in being entirely devoted to God. 

Tuis compariſon of the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, to 
the temper of children, may alſo ſerve to recommend 
to us a certain fimplicity of manners, which 1s a great 
ornament of behaviour, and is indeed always the ef- 
fect of a heart entirely devoted to God. 


— —B 15 Lhe 
(a) 1 Cor. i. 20. 
bu For 
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Fo as the tempers of men are made deſigning 
and deceitful, by their having many and ſecret end 
to bring about; ſo the heart, that is entirely devote 
to God, is at unity with itſelf and all others; it beiny 


wholly taken up with one ;gr2@t defjgn, has no li N 
ſucceſſes that it labours after, and ſo is naturally oper . 
ſimple, and undeſigning in all the affairs of like. | ita 
ALTHo' what has been already obſerved in eat! 
foregoing pages might be thought ſufficient to ſhen t. b 
that Chriſtianity requires a new nature, a life entireh b. 
devoted to God; yet ſince the ſcriptures add other eri, ir 
dences of the ſame truth, I muſt quote a paſſage or two IP 


more on this head. 
Tux holy ſpirit of God is not fatisfied with repre: 

ſenting that change which Chriſtianity introduceth, , by 
telling us, that it is a new birth, a being born of God, 
and the like ; but proceeds to convince us of the ſame 
truth by another way of ſpeaking, by repreſenting it 
as a ſtate of death. | | 
TPuvus faith the apoſtle, ye are dead, and your lift 
is hid with Chriſt in God. (a) e 

Tur is, you Chriſtians are dead as to this world, 
and the life which you now live is not to be reckoned 
by any viſible or worldly goods, but is hid in Chriſt, 
is a ſpiritual enjoyment, a life of faith, and not of 
fight ; ye are members of that myſtical body, of which 
Chriſt is the head ; and entered into a kingdom, which 
is not of this world. | 

AND in this ſtate of death are we as Chriſtians to 
continue till Chriſt, aubo is our life, ſhall appear; and 
then ſhall aue alſo appear with him in glory. (b) __ 
To ſhew us that this death begins with our Chriſtian 

ſtate, we are ſaid to be buried with him in baptiſm ; (0 
that we entered into this ſtate of death at our baptiſm, 
when we entered into Chriſtianity. | 


—— 


— - 4 


* — — 


(a) Col. iii. 3. 


(5) Ibid, 4. 
KNOW 
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KNOW ye not, ſays the apoſtle, that /o many of 
a dere baptix d into Feſus Chriſt, were baptiz'd in- 
o his death? therefore aue are buried uvith him by bap- 
n into death. (a) 
Now, Chriſtians may be ſaid to be baptiz'd into 
e death of Chrift, if their baptiſm puts them into 
ſtate like to that, in which our Saviour was at his 
leath. The apoſtle ſhews this to be the meaning of 
t, by ſaying, if wwe have been planted together in the 
theneſs of his death, that is, if our baptiſm has put 
| s into a ſtate like that of his death. 
or two so that Chriſtian baptiſm is not only an external 
ite, by which we are entered into the external ſociety 
df Chriſt's church; but is a ſolemn conſecration, 


th, byBWhich preſents us an offering to God, as Chriſt was 
God BWfter'd at his death. | 

e ſame We are therefore no longer alive to the enjoyments 
ting ü this world; but as Chriſt was then naild to the 


roſs, and devoted entirely to God, that he might be 
ade perfect through ſufferings, and aſcend to the right 
and of God; ſo is our old man to be crucified, and 


world, e conſecrated to God, by a conformity to the death 
koned pf Chriſt, that /ike as Chrift was raiſed from the dead 
Shriſt, y tbe glory of the Father, even ſo wwe alſo ſhould walk 
10t of ” newneſs of life ; and being riſen with Chrift, ſhould 


tek thoſe things which are above. : 

TH1s is the true nndeniable ſtate of Chriſtianity ; 
baptiſm does not make us effectually Chriſtians, un- 
eſs it brings us into a ſtate of death, conſecrates un 
o God, and begins a life ſuitable to that ſtate of 
hings, to which our Saviour is riſen from the dead. 
his, and no other than this, is the holineſs and ſpi- 
itual temper of the Chriſtian life, which implies ſuch 
a reſignation of mind, ſuch a dedication of ourſelves 
0 God, as may reſemble the death of Chriſt; and 
dn the other hand, ſuch a newneſs of life, ſuch an aſ- 


. 


— 


— 
(s) Row. vi. 4 


cenſion 
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and belong to that glorious ſtate, where he now fits 


oblation of himſelf to God. 

conſummation of all things, who are to carry on ti 

© corrupted ſtate, a number of fellow-heirs with Cl 

in everlaſting ' f The Saviour of the world | 
n 


purchaſed man 
_ and pleaſurable enjoy ments, not to ſpend their tin 


. ſelves, mortify the deſires of the fleſh, and like h 
be made perfect through ſufferings. 


furrection, and the 2 of bis ſufferings, bei 


anade conformable to his death, (a) 


dulgence and ſenſual 'gratifications is conſiſtent 'wil 
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cenſion of the ſoul, ſuch a holy and heavenly beh 
viour, as may ſhew that we are riſen with Chi 


the right hand of God. 

IT is in this ſenſe, that the holy Jeſus ſaith of | 
diſciples, they are not of this world, even as I am 
of this world ; being not left to live the life of 
world, but chofen out of it for the purpoſes of 
kingdom, that they might copy after his death 


Ap this is the condition of all Chriſtians to 


Tame deſigns, and by the ſame means raiſe out of f 


with his blood, not to live in & 


in ſoftneſs and Juxury, in the gratifications of prid 
idleneſs, and vanity ; but to drink of his cup, to 
baptiz'd with the baptiſm that he was baptiz d wi 
to make war with their corrupt natures, humble thenWM-cer 


St. Pau fo well knew this to be the deſign a 

ſpirit of religion, that he puts his title to the bene 

of Chriſt's reſurrectien upon it, when he ſays, 
THAT I may know him, and the power of his 


Ir is his being made conformable to his death, 
"which he founds his hopes of ſharihg in the reſurtt 
tion of Chriſt. If Chfiſtians think, that ſalvation 
now to be had on ſofter terms; and that a life of! 


? 
the terms of 5 ; and that they need not nc Hoa 
be made conformabl coed 


A——— 4. At. £2 a——— 


to his death; they are 'miferad 


: 
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(a) Philip. ili. 10. 
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nd, and as much miſtake their Saviour, as the 
rldly Jews, who expected a temporal Meſſiah to 
| liver them. i f 
ow fit Oo redemption is a redemption by ſacrifice, and 
| ne are redeemed, but they who conform to it. IF 
ch of Wl. ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo reign with him. 
We muſt then, if we would be wiſe unto ſalvation, 
e and riſe again like Chriſt, and make all the acti- 
s of our life holy by offering them to God. IV/he- 
er ave eat or drink, or whatſoever we do, we muſt 
all to the glory of Gad. | 
sto src therefore he, that is called to Chriſtianity, 
on i thus called to an imitation of the death of Chriſt, 
t of 8 farbear from ſin, to overcome the world, to be born 
h Chl oe 1%, to be born of God ; theſe ſurely will be 
orld MHuowed to be ſufficient evidences, that Chriſtianity re- 
in e uireth an entire change of our nature, a life perfectly 
eir unge roted to God. 
f pra Now, if this is Chriſtian piety, it may ſerve to in- 
P, 0 rut two ſorts of people: 
FigsT, thoſe who are content with an outward 
le thet lecency and regularity. of life : I don't mean ſuch as 
ike ha. hypocritical in their virtues ; but all thoie who are 
4 ontent with an outward form of behaviour, without 
gn hat inward newneſs of heart and ſpirit which the 
benelWoſpel requireth. ET 
12 HARITY, Chaſtity, ſobriety and juſtice, may be 
" hirpradtiſed without Chriſtian piety : a Few, a Heathen, 
nay be charitable and temperate ; but, to make theſe 
irtues become of Chriſtian piety, -they muſt 
ath, proceed from a heart truly turned unto God, that is 
efu fall of an fant ſimplici „ that is crucified with 
ation cChriſt, that is born again of the ſpirit, that has over- 
> of come the avor/d. Temperance or juſtice, without this 
rt I rr of heart, may be the temperance of a Fey or a, 
ot n Heather ; but it is not Chriſtian temperance till it pro- 
era ceed from a true Chriſtian ſpirit. Could we do an 
— ufer all that Chriſt * did or ſuffered ; yet, 1 
2 1 
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it was not all done in the /ame /pirit and temper of wit! 
Chriſt, we ſhould have none of his merit. of 
A CnRisrIAx therefere muſt be ſober, charitable I 
and juſt, upon the ſame principles, and with the ſame WW nat: 
ipirit, that he receives the holy /acrament, for end that 
of religion, as acts of obedience to God, as means of ſpir 
purity and holineſs, and as ſo many inſtances of 2 unt. 
heart devoted to God. RS hag 8 
As the bare eating of bread and drinking wine tho! 
in the holy /acrament, is of no uſe to us, without are 
thoſe religious diſpoſitions which conſtitute the trug 8 
frame of a pious mind, ſo is it the ſame in all other live 
duties; they are mere outward ceremonies and uſeles ¶¶ hav 
actions, unleſs they are performed in the Hirit of re:. cou 
ligion : charity and ſobriety are of no value, till they WW cies 
are ſo many inſtances of a heart truly devoted to God, ſ 
A CuRIsTIAN therefore is to be fober, not only thin 
ſo far as anſwers the ends of a decent and orderly life, WF tem 
but in ſuch a manner as becomes one, who is born of Wl clar 
the Holy Spirit, that is made one with Chriſt, who wor 
dwells in Chriſt, and Chriſt in him. He muſt be live: 
ſober in ſuch a meaſure as beſt ſerves the ends of re- and 
ligion, and practiſe ſuch abſtinence as may make him mer 
fitteſt for the holineſs, purity, and perfection of the B 
Chriſtian life. no 
He muſt be charitable, not ſo far as ſuits with hu- WF the 
manity and good eſteem amongſt men, but in ſuch a WW mer 
meaſure as is according to the doctrines and ſpirit of WF hea: 
religion. ä rule 
ox neither charity, nor temperance, nor any I 
ether virtue, are of Chriſtian holineſs, till they bec: 
are made holy and religious, by fuch a piety of heart, WI dece 
as ſhews that we live wholly unto God. is tl 
Tuis is 3 * too much 2fcie 
many e, whoſe religion has made no change deg! 

E dbeir ES only confiſts in an external decen- — 
cy of life, who are ſober without the piety of ſobri- WM con! 
ety, who pray without devotion, who give alms B 


with- 
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without charity, and are Chriſtians without the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity. 

LzT them remember, that religion is to alter our 
nature, that Chriſtian piety conſiſts in a change of heart, 
that it implies a new turn of ſpirit, a ſpiritual death, a 
ſpiritual life, a dying to the world, and a living wholly 
unto God. | 

SgEconDLY, This doftrine may ſerve to inſtruct 
thoſe who have lived ſtrangers to religion, what they 
are to do to become true Chriſtians. a 

So uE people, who are aſhamed of the folly of their 
lives, and begin to look towards religion, think they 
have done enough when they either alter the outward 
courſe of their lives, abate ſome of their extravagan- 
cies, or become careful of ſome particular virtue. 

Tavs a man, whole life has been a courſe of folly, 
thinks he has made a ſufficient change, by becoming 
temperate. Another imagines he has ſufficiently de- 
clar d for religion, by not neglecting the publick 
worſhip as he uſed to do. A lady fancies that ſhe 
lives enough to God, becauſe ſhe has left off plays 
and paint, and lives more at home than in the for- 
mer part of her life. 

Bu'r ſach people ſhould confider, that religion is 
no one particular virtue; that it does not conſiſt in 
the fewne/s of our vices, or in any particular amend- 
ment of our lives; but in ſuch a thorough change of 
heart, as makes piety and holineſs the meaſure and 
rule of all our tempers. 

IT is a miſerable error to be content with ourſelves, 
becauſe we are leſs vain or covetous, mere ſober and 
decent in our behaviour than we uſe to be ; yet this 
is the ſtate of many people, who think they have ſuf- 
ficiently reform'd their lives, becauſe they are in ſome 
degree different from what they were. They think 
it enough to be changed from what they were, without 
conſidering how thorough a change religion requires. 

Bur let ſuch people remember, that they, who 


thus meaſure t hemſelves 2 themſelves, are not wiſe, 
17 3 
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Let them remember, that they are not diſciples of 
Chriſt, till they have, like him, offered their wwholh 
and foul as a reaſonable and lively ſacrifice unto 
God; that they are not members of Chrilt's myſtical 
body, till they are united unto him by a new ſpirit; 
that they have not entered into the kingdom of God, 
till they have entered with an infant fimplicity of heart, 
till they are ſo born again. as not to commit fin, ſe 
full of an heavenly ſpirit, as to have overcome th 
evorld. 

NoTHinG leſs than this great change of heart and 
mind can give any one any aſſurance, that he is truly 
turned to God. There is but this one term of ſalvation, 
He that is in Chriſt, is. a new creature. How inlig- 
nificant all other attainments are, is ſufficiently ſhewn 
in the following words: Many will ſay. to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy name? 
And in thy name haue caſt out devils ® And in thy name 
have done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profeſs unto them, I never knew you. Depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity, (a) 

So that there is no religion that will ſtand us in 
any ſtead, but that which is the conwerfion of the heart 
to God; when all our tempers are tempers of piety, Rand { 
{ſpringing from a ſoul that is born again of the ſpirit, ¶ ſent 

t tends with one full bent to a perfection and hap- 
pineſs in the enjoy ment of God. | 

Lz us therefore look carefully to ourſelves, and Hand 
conſider what manner of ſpirit we are of; let us not ¶demp 
think our condition ſafe, e we are of this or M [Ir 
that church or communion, or becauſe we are ſtrict N 7 ew: 
obſervers of the external offices of religion; for theſe W Ir 
are marks that belong to more than belong to Chriſt. ¶ nan 
All are not his, that propeeh, or even work miracles in Woe iro 
Bis name; much leſs thoſe, who with worldly minds Ws p:/ 


and corrupt hearts, are only baptiz'd in his name. 3 
2 1 te 
by: | in th 
la) Matth. vii. 22, t goods 


Te 
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Ir religion has rais'd us into a zew world; if it 
28 filled us with new ends of life; if it has taken 
,offeflion of our hearts, and alter'd the whole turn of 
bur minds; if it has chang'd all our ideas of things, 
given us a new ſet of hopes and fears, and taught us 
o live by the realities of an inviſible world; then may 
e humbly hope, that we are true followers of the 
holy Jeſus, and ſuch as may rejoice in the day 14 Chrift, 
ar we have neither run in vain, mor labour'd in 


ail. 


* 


CHAP. II. 


Chriſtianity requireth a renunciation of the 
world, and all worldly tempers. 


HE Chriſtian religion being to raiſe a new, ſpi- 


i ritual, and as yet inviſible world, and to place 
heart man in a certain order amongft thrones, principalities, 
piety, {Wand ſpiritual beings, is at entire enmity with this pre- 
ſpirit, ¶ ſent corrupt ſtate of fleſh and blood. 
hap- Ir s the preſent world along with the fleſh 


and the devil, as an equal enemy to thoſe glorious ends, 
and that perfection of human nature, which our re- 
cemption propoſes. 

IT pleaſed the wiſdom. of God to indulge the 
Jews in worldly hopes and fears. 

Ir was then ſaid, Therefore ſhall ye keep all the come 
mandments, which I command you this day, that ye may 
<7 and ga in and poſſeſs the land whither you go 
to poſſeſs it. 

15 goſpel is quite of another nature, and is a 
call to a very different fate ; it lays its firſt foundation 
in the renunciation of the world, as a ſtate of falſe 


goods and enjoyments, which feed the vanity and cor- 
ruption 


i 
1 
it 
| 
| 
1 


Jaid, I have beught ſive yoke of oxen, and I go to prov: 
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ruption of our nature, fill our hearts with fooliſh and 
wicked paſſions, and keep us ſeparate from God, the 
only 3 of all ſpirits. 

MY tkingdem, faith our bleffed Saviour, is mot 
this world ; by which we may be affured, that ng 
worldlings are of his kingdom, | 

Wr have a farther repreſentation of the contrariey 
that there is betwixt this kingdom and the concerns of 
this world. A certain man, faith our Lord, made 1 
great ſupper, and bade many, and ſent his ſervant at 
ſupper-time, to ſay to them that were bidden, come, fu 
all things are now ready; and they all with one conſe 
began to make excuſe. The firſt ſaid, I have bought a 
piece of ground, and I muſt needs go and ſee it; another 


them, I fray thee have me excuſed; another ſaid, | 
bade married a wifz, and therefore I cannot come. 
We find that the maſter of the houſe was angry, 
and ſaid, None of thoſe men which were bidden, ſhall 
taſte of my ſupper. (a 9 
Our Saviour, a little afterwards, applies it all in 
this manner, Whoſoever he be 75 "you, that forſaketh md 
all that he hath, he cannot be my diſciple. We an 
told, that evhen the chief prieſts and þ ay * heard 


our Sawviour's parables, they perceived that he ſpoke of | 
them. (b) = 
able 


If Chriſtians, _— the above recited parable, - 
are not prick'd in their hearts, and don't feel that o their 
Saviour ſpeaks of them, it muſt be own'd that they e m 
are more harden'd than Fewws, and more unſincem viſde 
than Phariſees. EN | 8 
_ r teaches us, that not only the vices, judgr 
the wickedneſs and vanity of this world, but even its ne 
moſt lawn] and allow'd concerns, render men unable nels, 


to enter, ard unworthy to be received into the true 1 | 
Rate of Chriſtianity. N = 
| e only 

(a) Luke xiv, 16. (5) Mat. xxi. 45. above 


THAT 
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Tuar he, who is buſied in an honeſt and lawful 
alling, may on that account be as well rejected by 
od, as he who 1s vainly employ'd in fooliſh and idle 
urſuits. | | 

THA'T it is no more pardonable to be leſs affected 
o the things of religion, for the ſake of any worldly 
puſineſs, than for the indulgence of our pride, or any 
ther paſſion : it farther teaches us, that Chriſtianity 
s a calling that puts an end to all other callings ; that 
are no longer to confider it as our proper ſtate or - 


ue, fr mployment to take care of oxen, look after an eſtate, 
conſe Mr attend the moſt plauſible affairs of life; but to 
ugbt A eckon every condition as equally trifling, and fit to 
nother be neglected, for the fake of the one thing needful. 


Men of ſerious buſineſs and management, generally 
enſure thoſe who trifle away their time in idle and 
impertinent pleaſures, as vain and fooliſh, and unwor- 


ngry, thy of the Chriſtian profeſſion. 

bal Bur they don't conſider, that the buſineſs of the 
world, where they think they ſhew ſuch a manly fill 

all and addreſs, is as vain as vanity itſelf ; they don't con- 

th wider, that the cares of an employment, an attention to 


buſmeſs, if it has got hold of the heart, renders 'men 
as vain and odious in the fight of God, as any other 
gratification. 

For tho' they may call it an honeſt care, a credi- 
table induſtry, or by any other plauſible name ; yet it is 
it our their particular gratification, and a wiſdom that can 

they no more recommend itſelf to the eyes of God, than the 
ncere wiſdom of an Epicure, | 
Fo it ſhews as wrong a turn of mind, as falſe a 
judgment, and as great a contempt of the true goods, 
to negle& any degrees of piety, for the fake of buſi- 
neſs, as for any the moſt trifling pleaſures of life. 

Tu wiſdom of this world gives an importance, 
and air of greatneſs to ſeveral ways of life, and ridi- 
cules others as vain and contemptible, which differ 
only in their kind of vanity ; but the wiſdom from 
above condemns all labour, as equally fruitleſs, __ 
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that which labours after everlaſting life. Let but re. 
ligion determine the point, and what can at ſignißp, 
whether a man forgets God in his farm, or a pp, or 
at a gaming-table? For the world is full as great and 
important in its N as in its cares; there is no 


more wiſdom in the one, than in the other; and the 
Chriſtian that is govern'd by either, and made leſs 
affected to the things of God by them, is equally 
odious and contemptible in the ſight of God. | 


Axp tho' we diſtinguiſh betwixt cares and pleaſurt;, 


yet if we would ſpeak exactly, it is pleaſure alone that 
governs and moves us in every ftate of life. And 
the man, who in the buſineſs of the world would be 
thought to purſue it, becauſe of its uſe and impor. 
tance, is as much govern'd by his temper and taſte 
far pleaſures, as he who ſtudies the gratification of his 
palate, or takes his delight in running foxes and hare; 
out of breath. 

For there is no wiſdom or reaſon in any thing but 
religion, nor is any way of life leſs vain than an- 
other, but as it is made ſerviceable to piety, and con. 
ſpires with the deſigns of religion, to raiſe mankind 
to a participation and enjoyment of the divine Na- 
ture. 

TuxRETORE does our Saviour equally call men 
from the cares of employments, as from the pleaſure: 
of their ſenſes ; becauſe they are equally wrong turns of 
mind, equally nouriſh the corruption of our nature, 
and are equally wothing when compared to that hi 
ſtate of glory, which by his ſufferings and death 
has merited for us, 

. PERHays Chriſtians, who are not at all aſham'd to 
be devoted to the cares and buſineſs of the world, 
cannot better perceive the weakneſs and folly of their 
deſigns, than by comparing them with ſuch ftates of 
life, as they own to be vain and fooliſh, and contrary 


to the temper of religion. 


Sour people have ne other care, than how to give 
their palate ſome freſh pleaſure, and enlarge the bay 
P 
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pineſs of taſting. I deſire to know now wherein con- 
{ſts the fin or baſeneſs of this care? 

Orukxs live to no other e, than to breed 
dn, and attend the ſports oi the field. | 

OTHERS think all their time dull and heavy, 
which is not ſpent in the pleaſures and 'and diverſions 
of the town. | | | 

Men of ſober buſineſs, who ſeem to act the grave 
part of life, generally condemn theſe ways of life. 

Now I deſire to know upon what account they are 
to be condemned ?, For produce but the true reaſon, 
why any of theſe ways of life are vain and ſinful, 
and the ſame reaſon will conclude with the ſame 
ſtrength againſt every ſtate of life, but that which is 
entirely devoted to God. | 

Lr the ambitious man but ſhew the folly and ir- 
regularity of covetouſne/s, and the ſame reaſons will 
ſhew the folly and irregularity of ambition. 

Lr the man, who is deep in worldly-bufineſs, but 
ſhew the vanity and ſhame of a life that is devoted to 
pleaſures, and the ſame reaſons will as fully ſet forth 
the vanity and ſhame of worldly cares. So that who- 
ever can condemn ſenſuality, ambition, or any way of 
life, upon the principles of reaſon and religion, car- 
ries his own condemnation within his own breaſt, and 
is that very perſon which he deſpiſes, unleſs his life be 
entirely devoted to God. ; 

For worldly cares are no more holy or virtuous, 
than worldly pleaſures ;_ they are as great a miſtake in 
life, and when they equally divide or poſſeſs the heart, 
»4 to are <qually vain and ſhameful, as any ſenſual gratifi- 
orld, cations, ; . 
that IT is granted that ſome cares are made neceſſary by 
es of the neceſſities of nature; and the fame alſo may be 

obſerv'd of ſome pleaſures ; the pleaſures of eating, 
ran drinking, and reft, are equally neceſſary ; but yet if 
hap 
Inels 


reaſon and religion do not limit theſe pleaſures by the 
neceſſities of nature, we fall from rational creatures, 
into drones, ſots, gluttons, and epicures. , 
| _ 
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juſt wants of nature; if it wanders into unneceſf 
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In like manner our care after ſome worldly thi 
is neceſſary ; but if this care is not bounded by will 


purſuits, and fills the minds with falſe deſires x 
cravings ; if it wants to add an imaginary ſplendor 
the plain demands of nature, it is vain and 
it is the care of the Epicure, a longing for ſauces a 
ragous, and corrupts the ſoul like any other ſenſual j 
— 


For this reaſon our Lord points his doctrines at U 
moſt common and allow'd employments of life, | 
teach us, that they may employ our minds as falſeh 


and diſtract us as far from our true good, as any triſ . ave 


and vanity. | 

He calls us from ſuch cares, to convince us, th 
even the neceſſities of life muſt be ſought with a kir 
of indifference, that ſo our ſouls may be truly ſenfibl 
of greater wants, and diſpos'd to hunger and 
after enjoyments that will make us happy for ever. 

Bur how unlike are Chriſtians to Chriſtianity ! 
commands us 10 take no thought, ſaying what fhall a 
eat, or what ſhall we drink? yet Chriſtians are ref 
leſs and laborious till they can eat in plate. 

IT commands us to be indifferent about raiment 
but Chriſtians are full of care and concern to | 
cloathed in purple and fine linnen: it enjoins us t 
take no thought for the morrow, yet Chriſtians this 
they have lived in vain, if they don't leave eſtates a 
their death, Yet thele are the diſciples of that Lord 
who ſaith, Wheſoever he be of you, that forſaketh mi 
all that he hath, be cannot be my diſciple. 

Ir muſt not be ſaid, that there is ſome deſect in 
theſe doctrines, or that they are not plainly enough 
taught in ſcripture, becauſe the lives and behaviour 
Chriſtians is fo contrary to them; for if the ſpirit « 
the world, and the temper of Chriſtians, might be al 
ledg'd againſt the doctrines of ſcripture, none of then 
would have laſted to this day. | 


ITE 


9 


* 
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Ir is one of the ten commandments, Thou ſhalt not 

phe the name of the Lord thy God in vain; our Sa- 

Four has in the moſt ſolemn manner forbid ſwearing ; 

t where more {wearing than amongſt Chriſtians, and 

5 ſuch Chriſtians as would think it hard to be 
on'd a reproach to the Chriſtian name ? 

| Tan ſcripture ſays of Chriſtians, that they are born 
b God, a have OVELYCOME the * Can they be 


ercome this flagrant fin, and to which they have no 

mptation in nature? 

WII therefore may the doctrines of 1 (- 

eavenly-mindedneſs, — contempt of the world 

iſregarded, ſince they have all the corruptions of 

eſh and blood, all the innate and acquir'd pride and 

anity of our nature to conquer, before they can be 

dmitted. 

To proceed: 

I xNow it is pretended by ſome, PE theſe doc · 

ines of our Saviour, concerning forſaking all, and 

e like, related only to his firſt tollowers, who could 
2 his diſciples upon no other terms, and who were to 

fer with him 2 the propagation of the goſpel. 

IT is readily own'd, that there are different ſtatet 
f the Church, and that ſuch different ſtates may call 

luiltians to ſome particular duties, not common to 
very age. 

Ir by own'd alſo, that this was the caſe of the firſt 

lriſtians ; they differ'd from us in many reſpects. 

Taxty were perſonally calld to follow Chritt ; they 

cerv'd particular commiſſions from his mouth; they 

ere empower'd to work miracles, and called to a 

tain expectation of hatred and ſufferings from almoſt 

| the world. 

Tusk are particulars in which the ſtate of the 

| church differed from the preſent 

Bur then it is carefully to be obſery'd, that this 

ifference in the fate of rok church, 1s a difference in 

ie external fate of the am Tos and not in the inter- 

nat 
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nal inward fate of Chriſtians. It is a difference tui 

relates to the affairs and condition of the world, will 
not to the per/ana/ holineſs and purity of Chriſtians. 

Tu world may ſometimes favour Chriſtianfty, 
other times it may oppoſe it with perſecutions; 10 

this change of the world makes two different ſtates d 
the church, but without making any difference in ch 
inward perſonal holineſs of Chriſtians, Which is to H 
always the ſame, whether the world {miles or frow: 
upon it. 

Wuar EVER degrees therefore of perſonal holinel 
or inward perfection was requir'd of the firſt follow 
of Chriſt, is ſtill in the ſame degree, and for th 
fame reaſons, requir'd of all Chriſtians to the end d 
the world. ä 

Hun fL ir, meekneſs, heavenly affection, den 
tion, charity, and a contempt of the world, are al 
ixternal qualities of perſonal holineſs ; they conſtitu 
that ſpirit and temper of religion, which is requir{ 
for its own excellence, and is therefore of conſtant an 
eternal obligation. There is always the ſame fitne 
and reaſonableneſs in them, the ſame perfection in 
practiſing of them, and the ſame rewards always du 
to them. | 

Ws muſt therefore look carefully into the natur 
of the things which we find were requir'd of the 
Chriſtians ; if we find that they were call'd to ſuffer 
ings from other le, this may perhaps not be « 
caſe; but if we ſee they are call'd to ſufferings fron 
themſelves, to voluntary /elf-denials, and renouncing 
their own rights, we may judge amiſs, if we think 
8 * their particular duty as the firſt diſciples d 

hriſt. | 

Fon it is undeniable, that theſe inſtances of makin! 

themſelves ſufferers from themſelves, of voluntary felt 
denial, and renunciation of all worldly enjoy ment: 
are as truly parts of perſonal holineſs and devotion t 
God, as any inſtances of charity, humility, and low 
of God, that can poſſibly be ſuppos d. 


Av 
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Anv it will be difficult to ſhew, why all Chriſtians 
re now oblig' d, in imitation of Chriſt, to be meet and 


; 
nce Ui»; 


1d, aw ly in heart; if they, like the firſt Chriſtians, are 
ans. ot oblig'd to theſe inſtances of lowlineſs and meekneſs ; 
nity, or if they are oblig'd till to imitate Chriſt, how they 
n; an be ſaid te do it, if they excuſe themſelves from 


ſtates Wheſe plain and requir'd ways of ſhewing it. 
e in th Ir therefore Chriſtians will ſnew, that they are not 
is to MMblig'd to thoſe renunciations of the world, which 
' Trown hriſt requir'd of his firſt followers ; they muſt ſhew, 
hat ſuch renunciations, ſuch voluntary ſelf-denials, 
holine ere not inftances of perſonal holineſs and devotion, 
owen id not enter into the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, or conſti- 
for ute that death to the world, or zew birth in Chriſt, 
which the goſpel requireth. But this is as abſurd to 
imagine, as to ſuppoſe that praying for our enemies is 
no part of Charity. 5 
Lr us therefore not deceive our ſelves; the goſpel 
preaches the /ame doctrines to us, that our Saviour 
taught his firſt diſciples ; and tho! it may not call us 
to the ſame external ſtate of the church, yet it infalli- 
bly calls us to the ſame inward ſtate of holineſs and 
newneſs of life. | 
IT is out. of all queſtion, that this renunciation of 
the world was then requir'd, becauſe of the excel- 
lency of ſuch a temper ; becauſe of its ſuitableneſs 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; becauſe of its being in 
ſome degree like to the temper of Chrilt ; becauſe it 
was a temper that became ſuch as were born again 
of God, and were made heirs of eternal glory ; becauſe. 
it was a right inſtance of their loving God with all 
their heart, and with all their foul, and with all their 
ſtrength, and with all their mind; becauſe it was a pro- 
per way of ſhewing their diſregard to the vanity of 
earthly comforts, and their reſolution to attend only to 
the one thing needful. N 
Ir therefore we are not obliged to be like them in 
theſe reſpects; if we may = holy and heavenly in 
2 our 
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our tempers ; if we need not act upon ſuch high prin 
ciples of devotion to God, and — of 6a 
goods, as they did; we muſt preach a ew goſpel offi 
our own; we muſt ſay, that we need not be meek an 
{why as the firſt Chrittians were; and that thoſe high 
_ doctrines of charity, of bleſſing and doing good ty 
our worſt enemies, were duties only for the firſt ſtatz 
of the church. | | 
For this is undeniable, that if any heights of piety, 
any degrees of devotion to God, of heavenly affe 
tion, were neceſſary for the firſt Chriſtians, which are 
not ſo now; that the ſame may be ſaid of every other 
virtue and grace of the Chriſtian life. | 
All dux Saviour's divine ſermon upon the Mount, 
may as well be confin'd to his firſt diſciples, as theſe 
doctrines ; and it is as ſound in divinity, as wel 
founded in reaſon, to aſſert, that our Saviour had only 
regard to his firſt diſciples, when he ſaid, Ye camm 
ſerve God and mammon, as when he faith, whoſoever hy 
be of you that for ſaleth not all that he hath, he cannot by 
my diſciple. | 4 * a 
”P 9 ng let any one think, if he can find the leaſt ſha- 
dow of a reaſon, why Chriſtians ſhould at firſt be call'd 
to higher degrees of heavenly affection, devotion to 
God, and diſregard of the. world, than they are now. 
Ir will be as eaſy to ſhew that they were obliged 
to a ſtronger faith, a more liwely hope, than we are now, 
Bur if faith and hope are graces of too excellent 
a nature, too eſſential to the life and ſpirit ofa 
Chriſtian, to admit of any abatements in any age 
of the church, I ſhould think, that heavenly affec- 
tion, devotion to God, and dying to the world, are 
tempers equally eſſential to the ſpirit of religion, 


and too neceſſary to the perfection of the ſoul, to 15 

be leſs requir'd in one age, than in another. wh 
BEsID Es, it is to be conſider'd, that theſe tempers "in 

are the natural and genuine effects of faith and hope; W....c, 


ſo that if they are changed, or abated, faith and * they 
| * | 
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nuſt have /o far ſuffer'd abatements, and fail'd in their 
mot proper and excellent eſſects. | 
ALL men will readily grant, that it would be very. 
bſurd, to ſuppoſe, that more articles of faith ſhould 
ave been neceſſary to be believ'd by our Saviour's firſt 
dllowers, than by Chriſtians of after-ages. 10 
Lr it then be conſider d, why this would be ab- 
urd, and it will 3 r, that the ſame reaſon, 
Which makes it abſurd to ſuppoſe that any thing which 
as once neceſſary to be be/iev'd, ſhould ever loſe that 
2 equally — that it is alike — 
uppoſe, that any thi t was once neceſſary to be 
re undone. © 
For is it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that article of faith. 
ould not have always the ſame relation to on ? 
And is it not equally abſurd to ſuppoſe the ſame of any 
praces or virtues of the ſoul ? That the kingdom of 
heaven ſhould at ſuch a time be only open to ſuch di- 
prees of piety, of heavenly aſfection, and dying to the 
orld, and at other times make no demand of them. 
Acain, I believe all men will readily grant, that 
vhenever the church falls into ſuch a ſtate of perſecu- 
ion as was in the beginning, that we are then to ſuffer. 
for the faith as the firſt Chriſtians did. 
Now I afk, why we are to do as they did, when 
we fall into the like circumſtances ? | 
Is it becauſe what they did was right and fit to be 
. done? Is it becauſe their example is ſafe and agreeable 
0! 2 to the doctrines of Chriſt? Is it becauſe we muſt value 
* our lives at no higher a rate than they valued theirs ? 
ec” ls it becauſe ſuffering for the faith, is always that ſame. 
e ercellent temper, and always entitled to the ſame re- 
on, ward? 2 
l, to Ir theſe are the reaſons, as undoubtedly are, 
N why we muſt ſuffer as they did, if we fall into ſuch a 
Pes date of the church as they were in; do not all the ſame 
a rexſons equally prove that we muſt u/e the world as. 
114 they did, becauſe we are in the ſame world that they 


were in? = 


F 3 Fox 
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Fox let us here put all the ſame queſtions in rela. 
tion to their ſelf-denials and renunciation of riches; 


was not what they did in this reſpect * and fit to a 
be done? Is not their example ſafe and agreeablety St 
the doctrines of Chriſt ? Are we to value our worldly e 
goods more than they valued theirs ? Is not the-re- 4 
nouncing earthly enjoyments for the ſake of Chriſt, %% 
always that /ame excellent temper, and always entitled W.;: 
to the /ame reward ? | /) 
T uus we ſee, that every reaſon for ſuffering as the fil 4 
diſciples of Chriſt did, when we fall into the 4 beſe 
of perſecution that they were in, is as ſtrong and ne- T | 
© ceflary a reaſon for our contemning and forſaking the 7 
world, as: they did, becauſe we are ſtill in the ſam hat 
Ior/d that they were in. | | Palt 
Ir it can be ſhewn, that the world is changed; == 
that its enjoyments have not that contrariety to the 4 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity that they had in the apoſtles days, ri: 
there may be ſome grounds for us Chriſtians to take IN 
other methods than they did. But if the world is the» an 
fame enemy it was at the firſt ; if its awiſdom is ſtill So 
fookifhnefſs ; its friendſhip ſtill enmity with God ; we are be e 
much obliged to treat this enemy as the firſt diſciples oi only 
Chriſt did, as we are obliged to imitate their behaviour hic 
towards any other enemies and perſecutors of the com-Mlaſter 
mon Chriſtianity. | appea 
- And it would be very abſurd to ſuppoſe, that ve queſti 


were to follow the doctrines of Chrift in renouncing{Maim'd 
the fe and the devil; but might abate of their en- 
mity in regard to the ard, when it is by our uſe of 


ll; worldly. goods, that both the fe and the devil gain kept 
Wo almoſt all their power over us. | So 
4 Havinc faid thus much to ſhew, that the goſpel erf 
if belongs to us in a// its doctrines of holineſs and piety, {Wnot be 


J fhall proceed to enquire what heavenly affection, 
I what renunciation of the world, and devotion to God, 
if is requir'd of Chriſtians in the holy ſcriptures. Fe”, 
4's Wæ find in the 1 already quoted, with ſeve- 
11 ral others to the purpoſe, that our Saviour faith, 
231 at 
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$ 4 common term of Chriſtianity, That wwhoſcever be 


ches . / you that for /aketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
fit to diſciple. | 

ble to St. Mark tells us, There came one running, and 
idly led to him, and aſked bim, good maſter, what ſhall 
he. re- do that I may inherit eternal life? And Feſus ſaid 
-hrift, % him, Thou knoweſt the commandments, do not com- 


wit adultery, do not kill, do not ſteal, do not bear falſe 
iineſt, defraud not, honour thy father and mother (a). 
AND he anſwer'd and ſaid unto him, Maſter, all 
beſe have I obſerved from my youth. 

THEN Jeſus beholding him, loved him, and ſaid 
:to him, One thing thou lacteſt, go thy way and ſell 
hatſoever thou haſt, and give to the poor, and thou 
balt have treaſure in heaven, and come take up the croſs 


nged ; = fo/louv me. | ; 

to the AND he wwas ſad at that ſaying, and went away 
days, ie ved, for he had great poſſeſſions. 

) take IN St. Marthew it is thus, F thou wilt be perfect, 
is the ie? and ſell that thou haſt, Fc. 

s ſtill Some have imagin'd, that from our Saviour's uſing 


he expreſſion, F thow wilt be perfect, that this was 
only a condition of ſome high uncommon perfection, 
hich Chriſtians, as ſuch, were not obliged to aſpire 
ſter ; but the weakneſs of this imagination will ſoon 
appear, if it be conſider'd, that the young man's 
queſtion plainly ſhew'd what perfection it was that he 
aim'd at; he only aſk'd what he ſhould do that he 
| might inherit eternal life : and it was in anſwer to this 
uſe of queſtion, that our Saviour told him, that tho' he had 
kept the commandments, yet one thing he lack'd. 

So that when our Saviour ſaith, JF thou wilt be 


goſpel Perfect, it is the ſame thing as when he ſaid, If thou wilt 
piety, ¶ not be lacking in one thing, that is, if thou wilt prac- 
KW tiſe all that duty which will make thee inherit eternal 
G , 1 4 

1 ſeve- 4 a Cha > 37. 

Y (a) Chap. x. 17 


al life, 
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fell that phon haft and give to the poor. 
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life, thou muſt not only keep the commandments, Ju 


IT plainly therefore appears, that what is here com 
manded is not in order to fome exalted, uncommoey 
height of perſection; but as a condrfior of his being 4 
Chriſtian, and an inheritance of eternal lite, 

Tx1s fame thing is farther prov'd from our 83. 
viour's general remark upon it; How hardly fall thy 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ? = 

By which it appears, that it was the bare entering 


into the ſtate of — B2 and not any extraordi- 
nary” 4 of perfection, that was the matter in 


n remark, and the other fo one, where 
te ne of « ne —— to go throw 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter im 
of Ged, undeniably: ſhew us thus much, 
te I w 1 is fo" requir'd of this young man, iy 
alſo requir'd of a// Fes men in 4/l ages of the chk 

in —_—_ to their being IF > 
of 

Fo x how could this be ſaid of rich men, that they 
can hardly and with more diſficulty enter into the 
kingdom of God, if they were not oblig'd to the 
ſame, that this rich man was oblig'd to. 

For if they may enjoy their „and yet enter 
into the kingdom of God, the difficult is vantſh'd, 
and they may enter with eaſe, tho' this young man 
was put upon much harder terms. 

Ir therefore we will but uſe common ſenſe in un- 
derſtanding theſe words of our Saviour, we muſt allow 
that they relate to a/ rich men; and that the ſame 
renunciation of all felf-enjoyment, is requir'd of them, 
that was requir'd of this young man. 

His diſciples plainly underſtood him in this ſenſe, 
by their ſaying, Who then can be ſaved ? And it 11 
rs by our Saviour's anſwer, that he did not thi 
they underſtood him amiſs; for he ſeems to allow their 


remark upon the difficulty of the thing, and = an- 
wers, 
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s, bi ers, That awith God all things are poſſible ; implying, 
hat it was poſſible for the grace of God to work this 


eat change in the hearts of men. | 
" Tyosz who will ſtill be fancying (for there is no- 


com 
N MOR 


ing 4 ing but fancy to ſupport it) that this command re- 
1 
1 8. his young man was very virtuous ; that he was fo eager 


ſſter eternal life, as to us to our Saviour, and put the 
ueſtion to him upon his 4rees ; and that for theſe 
ings our Saviour /oved him. 
Wo can it be imagin'd, that our Saviour would 
ake falvation more difficult to one who was thus 
liſpos'd, than to others? 
THaT he would impoſe particularly hard terms up- 
dn one whoſe virtues had already 282 love? | 
Axpo ſuch hard terms, as for their difficulty might 


Y thy 


tering 
xordi- 
er in 


nuch, aſtly be compared to a came/'s going through the eye 
an, uf . Would he make him lacking in one thing, 
urch, rhich other men might lack in all ages without any 
gdem I inderance of their ſalvation? Would he fend him 


way ſorrowful on the account of ſuch terms, as are 
jo longer terms to the Chriſtian world ? | 

As this cannot be ſuppos'd, we muſt allow, that 
hat our Saviour requir'd of that young man, was not 
pon any particular account, or to ſhew his authority 
df demanding what he pleas'd ; but that he requir'd 
his of the young man for the ſake of the exce/lency of 
he duty, becauſe it was a temper nece//ary for Chri- 
tanity, and always to be requir'd of all Chrittians : 
t being as eaſy to conceive, that our Saviour ſhould al- 
ow of leſs reflitution and repentance in ſome ſinners. 
han in others, as that he ſhould make more demial of 
he world, more affection for heaven, neceſſary to ſome, 
han to others, | 

I ſuppoſe it cannot be denied, that an obedience to 
his doctrine had ſhewn an excellent temper ; that it 
vas one of the moſt noble virtues of the ſoul ; that it 


* 


their s a right judgment of the vanity of earthly riches ; 
y an- hat it was a right judgment of the value of heavenly 


treaſures ; 
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— K that it was a proper inſtance of true devotia 
to God. A 7. 
Bur if this was a temper ſo abſolutely, ſo exe 
lently right _ I deſire 2 why it has not til 
fame' degree of excellency ſtill ? 4 
= heaven or earth ſuffer d any change tha 
that time? Is the world become now more. worth, ou 
notice, or heavenly treaſure of leſs value, than it wa 
in our Saviour's time? Have we had another Saviou 
ſince, that has compounded; things with this world, 
and helped us to an eafier way to the next? 
Fa&THER, it ought to be obſerved, that when ou 
| Saviour commandeth the young man to /e// all and 
10 give to the poor; he gives this reaſon for it, aud iin 
iN falt bude treaſure in heaven. | 
Tais manifeſtly extends the duty to al rich men, 
ſince: the reaſon that is given fer it, either equal 


— 
— - 


0 obliges all, or obliges ane; unleſs a treaſure in hes 
ven can be ſaid to be a valuable conſideration to ſome Ir 
| but not to others. hing 


Tux matter therefore evidently comes to this; «| 
ther we muſt ſay, that our Saviour did not make 
reaſonable propofal to the young man: that what! 
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ird of him, was not ſufficiently excellent in it ſelf 
advantageous to him; or we mult allow, that tens 
ſame propoſal is as reaſonable for us to accept of now, Sun 
as it was in the firſt ages of the church. _ 
We muſt obſerve too, that if all the reaſons, whicl and i 
preſs'd this duty upon the young man, equally recom- the w 
mend it to us; if we neglect it, we are y ure" t 
ſonable with kim who went away forrowful. - — 
LeT thoſe who are ſtartled at this doctrine, aui "tan 
think it unneceſſary now, deal faithfully with their oui ©! 
hearts, and ask themſelves, whether they ſhould nal Was 
have had the ſame diſlike of it, had they lived in ou ur 
Saviour's days? or, whether they can find any of £112 

reaſon, why they ſhould have been ſo ſpiritual and hee Ir 

venly then, which is not as good and as ftrong a ra ll d 
ſon: for their being as ſpiritual and heavenly now 5 or 

| | 1 
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Ler them conſider, whether, if an Ape was to 
Jie from the dead, calling a rich men to this doc- 

KB rine, they would not drive their coaches from ſuch a 
reacher, rather than be ſaved at ſuch a ꝓrice. 
To proceed: If this ſelling all, this renunciation 
ff worldly wealth, was not requir'd for the excellency 
af the duty, and its ſuitableneſs to the ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, it will be hard to ſhew a reaſon, why ſuch 
oluntary ſelf· denial, ſuch renunciation of one's own 
njoyments, ſuch perſecution of one's ſelf, ſhould be 
quir'd at a time when Chriſtianity expos'd its mem- 
bers to ſuch uncommon hatred and perſecution from 
ther people. In ENNIS TS 

Ov & Saviour allowed his diſciples, when they ſhould 
all under perſecution, to : flee from one city to ano- 
her; tho' they were to be as harmleſs as dowes, yet 
he commanded them to be as wife as ſerpents. | 

Ir therefore the enjoyment of riches had been a 
hing that had ſuited with his religion; was not a re- 
nunciation of all worldly wealth, a temper neceſſary, 
ind never to be diſpenſed with; one would ſuppoſe, 
that it would leaſt of all have been impoſed, at a 
time when there were ſo many other unavoidable bur- 
dens to be undergone. 
SINCE therefore this forſaking and renouncing all by 
our own act and decd ; ſince this degree of felf-denial 
and ſelf· perſecution was commanded at a time when all 
the world were enemies to Chriſtians 3 ſince they were 
not then ſpared or. indulged in any pleaſurable enjoy- 
ments of their worldly. wealth, but were to add this 
inſtance of ſuffering to all the ſufferings \from their 
enemies; we may be ſure that it was required becaufe 
it was a neceſſary duty; becauſe it was a proper beha- 
viour of ſuch as were born of God, and made heirs of 
eternal glory. * | | - 
Ir this be true; then it muſt be own'd, that it is 
ſtill the ſame nece/ary duty, and is now as well that 
proper behaviour of thoſe whe are ſons of God, as 
ever it Was. © £9 
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| tet me firſt go bid them farewell that are at home « 
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For Chriſtianity is juſt that ſame ſpiritual hea u 
ly ſtate that it was then; the dignity of Chriſtians hw 
ſaffered no alteration fince that time, and a treaſure i 
heaven, an eternal happineſs, are ſtill the ſame gi 
and important things. | | Bu 


L 


—— — 


—— 


CH AP. IV. | 
A continuation of the ſame ſubje#. 


A NY one that is at all acquainted with ſcripture 
k muſt obſerve, that the doctrine of the foregoing 
chapter is. not barely founded on thoſe particular 
texts there conſidered ; but that the ſame ſpirit of re- 
nouncing the world, is the moſt common and repeatel 
ſubject of our Saviour's heavenly inſtructions. 

A certain man ſaid ' unto him, Lord, I will fil 
low thee <rhbitherfoever thou goeft. And Tefus ſaid unt 
him, the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air haut 
"oft, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay hi 

ad. (a) | 

ANOTHER alſo ſaid, Lord, I will follow thee, but 


45e. 5 
AND Feſus ſaid unto him, no man, having put bi 
band to the pliugb, and looking back, is fit for the king 
dom of God. | 
Tus paſſages are all of a kind with what our 
Saviour ſaid to the young man; they directly teach 
that ſame renunciation of the world, as the firſt and 
principal temper, the very ſoul and eſſence of Chrilli 
anity. 


hs — — — 


IR th tt 
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(a) Luke ix. 57, 58. 5 
Tun 
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Ta1s doctrine is preſs'd, and urged upon us by 
trious ways, by — art of teaching, that it might 
ter into the heart of every reader. 

THE kingdom of God, ſaith our Saviour, is like un- 
( nercbant- man ſeeking goodly pearls, wwho, when he 
„, fund one pearl of great price, he went and fold 
that he had, and bought it. (a) 

Taz doctrine of this parable needs no interpreta- 
ca; it is plain and ſtrong, and preſſes home the ad- 
ice that our Saviour gave to the rich young man. 
Wren it ſays, that the kingdom of God 1 4 
arl of great price, I ſuppoſe it means, that a great 
al is to be given for it; and when it ſays, that the 
erchant went and fold a// that he had, and bought 
„I ſuppoſe this is to teach us, that it cannot be 
ought at any /eſs price. 
THe modern Fews would be upon much eafier 
rms than thoſe who lived in our Saviour's days, if 
e can now tell them _ the 8 of — is 
d longer like one pearl of great price, and that they 
ec — ſell all 1 have, and buy it; but may 
o on ſeeking pearls as they uſed to do, and yet be 
ood members of the kingdom of God. | 
Now if we may not preach ſuch a new goſpel as 
is to the preſent Fews, I don't know how. we can 
reach it to Chriſtians. 

Tufts parable does not ſuppoſe, that the merchant 
ent to trading again, after he had ſold al, and 
ought .this pearl of great price. He was content 
th that, and did not want any other riches. 

Ir the kingdom of God is not riches ſufficient for 
5, but we muſt add another greatneſs, and another 


2 ealth to it, we fall under the condemnation of this 
hrillt - _ 


(a) Matth. Xill, 45» 
G „ 
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To proceed: The peaceful, pleafurable enjoyme 
of riches, is a tate of life every - where — A 
by our bleſſed Saviour. * | 
WOE u you that are full, for ye Hall bum 
W © ee | 
anourn. (a —— «1 
Ir we can think, that for all this the joys of i 
ſperity, and the gay pleaſures of plenty, are the v8 
lowed enjoy ments of Chriſtians, we mult have di: 
2 at the blindneſs and hardneſs of the 7 
earts. 
WOE mnto you that are rich, for ye have 


your con/olation / It is not ſaid, woe unto you that 50 
rich, for ye have enriched yourſelves by evi/ arts a 'C, 


unlawful means; but it is the bare enj2yment, the c. 
ſolation that is taken in riches, to which this woe 
i preſs'd Ef. 

His ſame ine is d upon us by a n 
markable parable, ſo plain and lively, that one we 
think that every Chriſtian that has heard it, ſhoul 
be afraid of every thing that look'd like ſellndy 
gence, or expence in his own pleaſures and pride. 

THERE was a certain rich man, which av, cit 


ad in purple and fine linnen, and farcd ſumptuouſly & 
| "AND there was acertain poor 77 named 


awhich , laid at his gate full of ſores, and | 
to be fed with the crumbs which fe ou the rich mat 
came and licked his fares. 


table; moreower the le 
IT came to paſs, that the beggar died, and was wa rd 
ried by the angels into Abraham's boſom. The rich con 
alſo died, —_ was buried, and in be be lift up ber 
eyes, being in torments, and feeth Abraham afar Merci 
ard Lazarus in his boſom. (b) lid to 
Tuis parable teacheth neither more nor [e's So 
what our Saviour taught, wien he commanded S. 
——— — __ ren 
ther 


(a) Luke vi. 25. (6) Luke xvi. 
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Ning man to fell all chat he had. For it is the bare 
we... urable enjoyment, the living in the uſual delights 
a great fortune, that the parable condemneth. 
; lere 15 no injuſtice, no villanies or extortions laid to 
charge; it is only a lite of ſplendor and indul- 
ace, that leaves him in hell. 
15 we are further taught by Abraham's anſwer 
PD him, Ses, remember that theu in thy life-time re- 
a: e good things this is alledged as the ſole 
ion of his being in torments. 
Ir is to be obſerved, that nothing is mentioned of 
rug, but his low and afflicted ſtate; and then it 
\ be is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
Can any thing more plainly ſhew us the impoſſibi- 
ty of enjoying mammon While we live, and God 
hen we die? a rich man, enjoying the pleaſures of 
Iches, is for that reaſon found in torments; a beggar, 
atiently bearing want, is for that reaſon made the 
of angels, and conducted to Abraham's boſom. 
Dors not this manifeſtly teach us that ſame Re- 
unciation of worldly enjoyments, as if we had been 
. A with all that we have? 
OR, if a life of ſplendor, and pleafore, and ſen- 
| gratifications, is the portion of thoſe who chuſe 
d enjoy it; if it expoles us to fo much cove and wrath 
ereaitor, well might our bleſſed Saviour tell the rich 
dan, that he lacked ove thing, that he was to /ell all 
dat he had, and give to the poor. 
ly therefore this parable contains the doArthe that 
firſt r2vght, if time has not worn away its meaning: 
: contains à doQrine that concerns a rich men; it 
peaks as home to them, and calls as loudly for a re- 
wnciation of all worldly indulgences, as our Saviour 
id to the rich man. 


do that there is ne advanta — 

r Saviour's command, as a lb. 

Ten to a particular young man; fince it appears 

her expreſs paſſages E that the L 
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of all other rich men, as they expect x 
nn 
Ir we will here alſo appropriate this 
this rich man, we ſhall jadge as | 
as if we ſhould maintain, that the hell, in which Wi 
was tormented, was made only for him, and is 
ſlate which no one elſe has any occaſion to fear. 
W muſt therefore, unleſs we will ſet aſide vl 
goſpel, and think ourſelves not concerned in its dof 
trines, take this as an undeniable truth, that Chrifi 
anity is ftill that ſame oppoſite ſtate to the world th 
it was in our Saviour's days; that he ſpeaks to us thy 
fame language that he ſpoke to the young man in tie 
pel ; that if we will not hear his voice, but indulg 
curſelves in the proud ſenſual delights of riches 2 
„our fate is taught us in the rich mani 
torments, and to us belongs that dreadful threatning 
Woe unto you that are rich, for you have received 
con 


I xxow it has been faid by ſome, that all tha 


we are taught by the command given to the young T 
man to /e// all, is this; that whenever we cannot keel terp. 
our without violating ſome eſſential need 
of a Chriſtian, that then, and not till chen, need % plea; 
| time 

faith 

I Have, in anſwer to this, already ſhewn, t 80 
the of this young man, was no jun do 
ticular but that our Saviour preſs d it upon a mig 
and by a reaſon which made it equally conclulive k I 
all people, namely, a treaſure in heaven. | ge 
I rave ſhewn, that the kingdom of God w. ben 
pearl of — t _ which ay nar wo could b By 
at no leſs price, than by ſelling all that he had; its hy 
the — of the rich man in torments, on the as to ta 
count of his living in the ſtate and pleaſures of a for Is 
tune; and laſtly, by a general woe that is threatenclll u 


to all that ae Nh, as having received their * 
* 
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2tien : fo that this ſeems a full anſwer to this interpre-. 
ation. 
ble Bur I ſhall however conſider it farther. 
nab) Now, if this be all that is faoght ws | 
ich Wn the caſe of the young man in the goſpel, that we 
; y | , 17 
d is are to part with our enjoy ments ons, When 


ve cannot keep them without renouncing ſome 
ruth of our religion, and that till ſuch a time *. 
ens, we may peacefully and pleaſurably enjoy 
delights of ſtate and plenty. , 

Ir this be the caſe, I aſk how a good Chriſtian 1s 
o be aſſured, that this is a ſafe and juſt interpretation ? 
ow ſhall he be ſatisfied, that there is no danger in 
following it? ; 

IT is plainly an interpretation of our own making, 
it iz not the open expreſſed ſenſe of the words; it is an 
addition of tomething to them, for which we have 
ro authority from the —_ itſelf. So that it may 
well be aſked, how we can be ſure that ſuch an inter- 
pretation may be ſafely comply'd with? 3 

THE text faith, Sell all that thou haſt; this in- 
terpretation ſaith, Ve need not ſell yet, nay, that you 
need not ſell at all; but that you may go on in the 
pleaſurable enjoy ment of your ſeveral eſtates, till ſuch 
= as you cannot keep them without denying the 
aith, 

So that the interpretation ſeems to have nothing to 
co with the text, and only teaches a doctrine, that 
might as well be aſſerted without this text, as with it. 

I acx therefore, ſor what reaſon we allow this paſ- 
ſage to teach us no more than this? is there any other 
part of {cripture that requires us to make this inter- 
pretation? does it better ſuit with the ſpirit and tem- 
per of the Chriftian religion ? is it more agreeable to 
it: heavenly defigns, its contempt of the world, than 
to take them in their apparent ſenſe ? 

Ir this were true, then the firit followers of Chriſt, 
6:9 oblerved tus doctrine in its literal ſenſe; and re- 

G 3 nounced 
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nounced all, ated leſs ſuitably to the ſpirit of Chriſꝭ 
anity, than thoſe who now enjoy their eſtates. 

T'H1s abſurdity is enough to expoſe any pretendelii 
neceſſity of this interpretation, which abſurdity mu 
be granted, if we ſay, that this new interpretation i 
more ſuitable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than to take 
the words as ſtill obliging in their firſt ſenſe. | 

Bur to cut off all pretence of any neceſſity fron 
any other part of ſcripture, I have made it plain 
appear, that the ſame doctrine is certainly taught by 
many other expreſs paſſages of ſcripture. 

Tarts ee therefore is as contrary to mam 
other parts of ſcripture, as to this text; it is contray 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and is only brought u 
to ſoften the rigours of religion, that people may, wid 
quiet conſciences, enjoy the pleaſures of plenty, and 
thoſe who want it, fend their time in the ways and 
means of acquiring it. | 7 

Ir therefore there be not an entire change in the 
way to heaven; if the once freight gate be not now 
wide and open age to all full, fat, and ſtateh 
Chriſtians ; if is ſtill any ing in thele 
words, Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is tht 
kingdom of God, the ſober Chriftian may as well doubt 
of this allowance of enjoying the pleaſures and plenty 
of his eſtate, till perſecution for the faith drives him 
out of it, as if he was told, that he need not t the 
devil, till ſuch time as he tem him to the 
Aith, or give up ſome truth of his religion. 

Wuzx our Saviour gave this command to the 
young man, and afterwards obſerv'd upon his refuſal, 
that it was eaſier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God, the apoſtles took that command to 

fgnify the common conditions of entering into Chriſti- 
anity, and immediately declared that they had 4% ail 
end followed him. | X | . 

An p oyr Saviour anſwered them in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhewed, that the doctrine then delivered — 
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Il mankind in the ſame ſenſe, and had nothing par- 
WE cular in it that related to one man, or one age of 


ztendel he church, more than another. | 
y mu /ERILY I fay unto you, there is no man that hath 
ation i houſe, or brethren, or fifters, or father, or mother, 
o take) 1%, or children, or lands, for my ſake or the goſ- 


=, but be ſball haue an hundred-fold now in this 
ent time, and in the world to come eternal life. (a) 
Laer it now be conſidered, that ſuppoſing it was 
barely lawful to enjoy our eſtates; and, as the world 
ays, live up to them ; is this a ſlate of any merit ? 


mam there any reward annexed to it? if it is not our fin, 
ntrary r is at belt a loſing our tune, and as unrewardable as 
ght u eeping. ; | 
7, with Bur on the other fide we are infallibly aſſured, 
y, hat if we come up to the doctrine of the text, if 

ys and Wart with our worldly enjoy ments and gratifications 


for the ſake of Chriſt, that in this life we ſhall receive 


in then þundred-fold, and in the world to come eternal 
now 2 ie. 
ſtately Now, if ſuch perſons as theſe are to be thus bleſſed 
- thele in this life, and alſo ſo rewarded in the next; it is 
is the certain that they, who are not ſuch perſons, will not 
doubt ¶ be ſo doubly bleſſed both in this life and that which 
plenty Ws to come. 

s him Bur now what an interpretation muſt that be, 


yhich leads men from being an hundred times as hap- 
py as they might be in this life, and from ſuch an 
height of reward in the next? 
Is not this enough to ſhew us, that the wiſdom of 
this interpretation is not a wiſdom from aboye, that 
e eye ¶ lit ſavoureth not the things that be of God? ; 
Fox who can be ſo wiſe untaeternal life, who can 
make ſo much of his plenty, as by thus parting with 
t ? 
Wnuo, that was governed by a wiſdom from above, 


nnn... 


_ — — 


(a) Mark x. 29. 


would 
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4 would ſeek for an evaſion, where the open ſenſe k ng 

only ſafe, but entitled to fo vaſt a recompence, boi 

it now and hereafter ? | . 
[ Ir is to me no ſmall argument, that our Savio 

44% meant no ſuch allowance, as this interpretation has fou 
| 


* 


— 2 — 
— q 


out; becauſe it is ſo contrary to the perfection of tl 
ſoul, and is ſo difadvantagious to thoſe that follow it. 

Ou bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles both in doc 
trine and practice are on the fide of renouncing tte 
enjoyments of riches, and who is he that dare preadi 
up a worldly peace and indulgence, without eithe 
text or precedent from ſcripture, and ſuch a peace a 
leads men from ſuch high rewards both in this lit 
and that which 1s to come ? 
Wren our Saviour told Peter of his ſuffering 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, ſaying, Bei 
far from thee, Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee. Bu 
Feſus turned, and ſaid to Peter, get thee behind m 


Satan, thou art an offence unto me, for thou ſavourt 
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ix 
Mi 

F not the things that be of God, but thoſe that be of men. . F 

1 Bur after all, this enjoy ment of worldly riche T 

"8 which this interpretation pleads for, cannot be ſhewn rath 

" to be barely lawful ; this, I ſay, cannot be ſhewn, exp. 

1 without ſhew ing at the ſame time, that this paſſage, Wt 

Wl It is eafier for a camel to go through the eye of a neil, B 

% | than for à rich man to enter into the kingdom of God,” 

1 is ſo old as to be of no ſignificancy now; for if the en 

48/8 difficulty ſtill continues, the rich man muſt have ai chir 

ij much to part with now, as he had then. | cifie 

wh THe ſame muſt be ſaid of all thoſe other paſſages * 

above-mentioned, concerning the kingdom being com- *** 

pared to one great pearl, the caſe of the rich man in {cri 

torments, and the general woe that is denounced ſaie 

againſt ſuch as are rich, as having received their con- N 

folation ; all theſe, with a great variety of other texts, Mil ©* 

muſt have quite loſt their firſt natural meaning, if this for 

interpretation be admitted as barely lawful. * 7 

So that it is an- interpretation, that runs away 125 


from the plain open ſenſe of the words, and leads 
from 
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om thoſe great rewards that belong to it; it is an 
terpretation made without any neceſſity, not ſup- 
orted by any doctrine or practice of ſcripture, con- 
rary to the practices of the firſt Chriſtians, contrary 
Wo the heavenly ſpirit of our religion, and ſo contrary 
Wo various plain paſſages of N that they muſt 


e loſt their true meaning, if this interpretation be 


in doe admitted. ; 4 
cing te LasTLy, If all that can be concluded from this 
pread i ommand of our Saviour, is only this, that we are 
t either bliged to part with our eſtates when we cannot 
zeace hem, without ſelling the truth; if % all thou haſt, 
his lig give to the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in 


W-aven, only means, when applied to us, thou mayeſt 
rep and enjoy thy eſtate, till ſome wicked terms of keep- 


ferin 

, Dy Wn it are impoſed upon thee ; this is no higher a per- 
„ Bu ection, no greater degree of heavenly-mindedneſs or 
ind M diſregard to the world, than a Few or honeſt Heathen 
Vourf would maintain. | | 


Fon, who does not know that it is better to be 
uft and faithful, than to be rich; and that a man is 


ſhen rather to part with his eſtate, than to keep it at the. 
ſhewn, Wexpence of his virtue and integrity? this is only the 
aſſage, virtue of chuſing rather to be poor, than a thief.. 

reed; Br if Chriſtians can thi that this is the higheſt 

F Got, WY renunciation of the world, the higheſt degree of hea- 

if the WY venly affection to which they are called; if they can 


think, that this is all that is meant by their being cru- ' 
cifed and dead to the world, by their being in Chriſt 
new creatures, by their being born of God, and having. 
overcome the world, they may be juſtly ſaid to treat the 
ſcriptures, as the Jeæus treated our Saviour, when they 
laid, We will not have this man to reign over us. 

I Have, I think, ſufficiently ſhewn, that our Sa- 
viour required an entire renunciation of the world, a 
torſaking all its enjoyments, in order to be his true 
diſciples; and that the ſame is as certainly required 
of us, as he is the ſame Chriſt, and we heirs of the 


{ame glory. 
Ir 
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God himſelf, that the in of this world is foohkþ. 
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queſtion, and venture to affirm, upon the proofs I have 
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I will now therefore, I know, be asked, whethy 
all Chriſtians are obliged to /e// their eſtates, and gin 
to the poor, in order to inherit eternal life ? 

THE abſurdity and ridiculouſneſs of ſuch a thing, i 
and the diſorder it muſt occaſion in life, will be thought 
ſufficient to expoſe and confute all the foregoing dot. 
trine. 

As to the abſurdity and ridiculouſneſs ef this doe ng 
trine in the eyes of worldly wiſdom, that is far fron 
being any objection againſt it; ſince we are aſſured 


eſs with. God, and that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and 
the ſpirit of the world, are as contrary to one another, 
= the kingdom of light, and the kingdom of dark. 


8. 
| Wnar can be more con to world]! tneß 
and wiſdom, than the doctrine of the ry Trucifel 
Saviour ? which. way could any one expoſe himſelf to 
more jeſt and ridicule, than by being too meek and 
humble to reſent an affront, and accept a challenge? 

Nor only rakes and libertines, but the grave, the 
religious part of the world, talk of the neceſſity of 
defending their honour, and reckon it a ſhame not tv 
reſent and fight when the affront is given. 
Tuts makes the fpirit of the world; tho? it be as 
confiſtent with our religion to honour the memory of 
Cain for killing his brother, as to make it a part of 
honour to give, or accept a challenge. 
— TH1s may ſerve to us, that we muſt diſrega! 
the maxims and wiſdom of this world, and not fo 
our judgments of Chriſtian virtues with any regard to 
it ; fince by it, patience and meekneſs may be reckon- 
ed ſhameful, and revenge and murder as inſtances of 
honour. | 

Bur I give now a direct anſwer to the foregoing 


already produced, that all Chriſtians are really and 
effectually obliged to do that, which our Saviour re- 
quired of the young man. | | 

OuR 
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Ou Saviour bid him ſell all that he had, and give 
» the poor, that he might have treaſure in heaven; 
it is, he required him to renounce the ſelf-enjoyment 
f his eſtate, to live no longer in the gratifications of 
plenty, but offer it all to God in works of charity 
ad relief of others. 
Now, the /«/ling all is only a circumſtance of part- 
Wing with the enjoyment of his riches from himſelf, to 
i ſuch objects and uſes as are worthy of it in the 


red by ſight of God. * 

fool, Ir our Saviour had told ſinners that they muſt re- 

_ pent in ſackcloth and aſbes, I ſhould have thought, 
a hat /ackcloth and aſhes was only mentioned as a par- 


ticular way of expreſſing a general duty; and that tho 


ted, yet the thing intended, the degree of humiliation 
and ſorrow, was always to be performed in the ſame 


degree. ; : 
1 TAKE it to be the ſame in the caſe before us. It 


is not neceſſary that a man ſhould e all that he hath, 
becauie that was the expreſſion uſed to the young man; 
but it is neceſſary that he comply with the thing figni- 


heavenly affection, which is there taught. 

He ſufficiently ſelleth all, who parteth with the 
ſelt-enjoyment of it, and maketh it the ſupport of 
thoſe that want it. | 

TH1s ſeems to me to be the true and plain mean- 


a ing of the paſſage. The words /e// all, are only uſed 
egare as a form of ſpeech, as a general way of expreſſing the 
rd to WY parting with the enjoyment of an eſtate, as /ackchorb 
ehen and aſbes were a general way of expreſſing repentance; 
ces of and not as laying any direct obligation of parting 


with an eſtate in that particular way, any more than 


going Vctcleth is always neceſſary to a true repentance. 
have A PERSON that was to give away his eſtate, would 
y and ſurely comply with the doctrine of the text, which 
r re 


ſhews, that it is the ching aer and not the par- 
ticular manner of doing it, that is required. 1 
ET 


the circumſtance of /ackcl/oth and aſbes might be omit- 


fied, and practiſe all that diſregard of the world, and 


— — — —— — 
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is heavenly aſfection, and devotion to God, they woul 
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Vor it is the keeping to this /tera/ ſenſe of wi 
words, as if the ſelling all was the particular thin 
enjoin'd, that has taught people to excuſe themſelllf 
from the doctrine there deliver'd. 
For there was ſome pretence to think, that ſo pu 
ticular an action as the /e//ing all, could only relate 
him, to whom it was enjoin'd. 
Bur if men would conſider, that this /e/ling alli 
only a circumſtance of the thing, as /ackc/oth is a Ming 
cumitance of repentance ; and that the thing requirl 


find themſelves as much concern'd in the doctrine the 
deliver'd, as in any other doctrine of ſcripture. 
WHEN our Saviour related the good Samaritai 
charity, and ſaid unto the man that talked with hin 
Go, and ds thou likewiſe ; he is not exhorted to ſtay { 
an opportunity of doing the ſame action, but to d 
the ſame thing which was implied by that action. 
Tax1NG therefore the words in this plain ſenſe, a 
an exhortation to ſuch a degree of heavenly affectio 
and diſclaiming all ſelf-enjoyment of riches, and nat t 
as to any particular action of /e//ing all, it muſt be al 
firmed, that they equally concern a// rich men to the 
end of the world, as that young man to whom they 
were ſpoken. d pre 
Fo as he was called to that temper of mind, be 
cauſe it was a right temper for a Chriſtian, a proj "101 
inſtance of his faith and hope, and devotion to God, 
and a right way of uſing the things of this world; ve ” 
how can i: be thought that the ſame temper is nd 
equally right and Chriſtian in every rich man now! 
Or how can it be thought that the rich men of this|MP'"k 
age are not equally obliged to act conformably to tie e v2 
temper and ſpirit of religion now, as well as in te an 
days of Chriſt ? 
ARE not humility and meekneſs to be practiſed in 
the /ame fulueſi that they were in our Saviour's time! 
But if they are, it will be impoſſible to ſhew, why 


any other virtues ſhould admit of any —— 
| * 
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Ox can any one ſhew a better inſtance of humility 
d meekneſs, than in departing from the ſplendid 
joy ments of his fortune, to make it the ſupport and 
Fier of poor and diſtreſſed people. It ought alſo to 
conſider d, whether it is not impoſſible to ſhew that 
ceekneſs and humility which was then requir'd, unleſs 
WW practiſes them in theſe inſtances. 
Lat it alſo be conſider'd, that this uſe of worldly 
Wings is not only commanded, as ſuitable to the 
d virtues of the Chriſtian life; but that the caſe of 
Wc rich man in torments, with the other paſſages 
Wove-mention'd, are ſo many expreſs threatnings 
gainſt our diſobedience. | 
So that it muſt be affirmed, that we are as much 
bliged to labour after the ſame degrees of faith, 
ope, heavenly affeCtion, and diſregard of the world; 
after the ſame degrees of humility, charity, and re- 
ntance, that ever was requir'd of any Chriſtians, 
LeT it alſo be conſider'd, that the command of 
ling all, is only icular in the expreſſion ; but 
at the thing requir d, is the general temper of Chri- 
ianity; as is expreſſed by being dead to the world; 
wing our un in heaven, being born of God, 
pd having overcome the world; theſe expreſſions have 
d proper meaning, if they don't imply all that hea- 
nly affection, and diſregard of riches, to which our 
aviour exhorted the young man. | 
GOD forbid, ſaith St. Paul, that I ſhould glory, 
ve in the croſs of our u e Chrift, whereby the 
orld is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. (a) 
Now I defire to know why any Chriſtian ſhould 
ink it leſs dreadful, not to be crucified and dead to 
e world, than St Paul thought it? Is not the tem- 
r and ſpirit, which the apoſtle ſhews here, as much 
- aſpired after, as in any other part of ſcrip- 


(a) Gal. vi. 1 | 
: H* Bor 


an alteration in the firſt wheel that gives motion to al 
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Bur can thoſe, who ſpend: their eſtates in their ow 
indulgences, who live in the pomp and pleaſures ith 
riches; can they without profaneneis ſay that of then. 
ſelves, which : apoſtle here faith of himſelf ? ; 

Ox, can 28 be ſaid to have the ſpirit of Chiif, 
who are directed by a ſpirit ſo contrary to that of the 
apoſtle ? Yet the ſcripture ſays expreſly, that if ay 
man hath not the ſpirit of Chrift, he is none of bis. 


Tuus we ſee, that this renunciation of the world, [ 
which is thought too great an extreme to be taken the 
from the command given to the young, way in tie fact 

oſpel, is the common temper of Chriftianity, andi two 
oftrine the moſt, univerſally taught of any other. 1 fan 
is indeed the very heart and ſoul of Chriſtian piety; J 


it is the natural ſoil, the proper ſtock from whence al I 
the graces of a Chriſtian naturally grow forth; it is2 Wa p. 
diſpoſition of all others the moſt neceſſary and mol 60 
productive of virtue. And if we might now be mn < 2 
earthly, than in the days of Chriſt, we muſt of ne. 
ceſſity be proportionably wanting in all other virtues 
For heavenly affection enters ſo far into the being of 
all Chriſtian virtues, that an abatement in that, is like 


—_ little appeal to the i 
WILL now a little ap to the imagination 0 
the reader. | 85 

Lz it be ſuppoſed, that rich men are now enjoy. 


ing their riches, and taking all the common uſual de. 81 
lights of plenty; that they are labouring for the meat this 
that periſheth, projecting and contriving ſcenes of plea- Wl in p. 
ſure, and ſpending their eſtates in proud expences. hear 
Arx this ſuppoſition, let it be imagined, that T 
we ſaw the Holy Jelus, who had not where to lay Ml to p 
head, with his twelve apoſtles, that had leſt all to well 
follow him: let us imagine that we heard him call WM but 
all the world to take up the croſs and follow him, V 
promiſing a treaſure in heaven, to ſuch as would quit i cane 
all for his ſake, and rejecting all that would not com- n 


ply with ſuch terms; denouncing aue, and 2 


, 
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eath, to all that lived in fulneſs, pomp, and worldly 
h delights : let it be imagin'd, that we heard him com- 


dWn1nding his diſciples to take no thought, ſaying, what 
all we eat, or what ſhall we drink, or wherewi 
all we be cloathed ? and giving this reaſon for it, 
becauſe after all theſe things do the r , 
LerT it be . that we ſaw the firſt Chriſtians 
taking up the croſs, renouncing the world, and count- 
ing af but dung, that they might gain Chriſt. 
I po not now appeal to the judgment or reaſon of 
the reader; I leave it with his imagination, that wild 
faculty, to determine, whether it be poſſible for theſe 
two different ſorts of men to be true diſciples of the 
lame Lord. 
To proceed : 2 
LzT us ſuppoſe, that a rich man was to put up ſuch 
a prayer as this to God; | - 
« Lok p, I thy ſinful creature, who am born 
« again to a lively hope of glory in Chriſt Jeſus, beg 
ce of thee, to grant me a thouſand times more riches 
* than I need, that I may be able to gratify my ſelf 
© and family in the delights of 1 drinkin 
« ftate and grandeur ; grant, that as the little ſpan 
& life wears out, I may ſtill abound more and more in 
c wealth; and that I may ſee and perceive all the belt 
e and ſureſt ways of growing richer than any of my 
* neighbours : this I humbly and fervently beg in the 
© name, c. | 
SUCH a prayer as this ſhould have had no place in 
this treatiſe ; but that I have reaſon to hope, that, 
3 proportion as it offends the ear, it will amend the 
cart. 
THERE is no one, I believe, but would be aſham'd 
to put up ſuch a prayer as this to _ let it be 
well obſerv'd, that all are of the temper of this prayer, 
but thoſe who have overcome the world. 
We need not go amongſt villains, and people of 
ſcandalous characters, to find out thoſe who defire a 
thou/and times more than they want; who have an ea- 
H 2 gernels 
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gerneſs to be every day richer and richer ; who catch 
at all ways of gain that are not ſcandalous ; and why 
hardly think any thing enough, except it equals or ex. 
ceeds the eſtate of their neighbours. 

I BEG of ſuch, that they would heartily condemy 
the profane and unchriſtian ſpirit of the foregoing 
prayer; and that they would ſatisfy themſelves, that 
nothing can be more odious and contrary to religion 
than ſuch petitions. 

Bur then let them be aſſured alſo of this, that the 
ſame things which make an unchriſtian prayer, make 
an unchriſtian life. 

For the reaſon why theſe things appear ſo odiow 
in a prayer, is becauſe they are ſo contrary to the ſpi. 
rit of religion. But is it not as bad to live and ad 
contrary to the ſpirit of religion, as to pray contrary 
to it ? 5 

Ar leaſt, muſt not that manner of life be ven 
blameable, very contrary to piety, which is ſo ſhock 
ing, when put into the form of a prayer ? 

Bur indeed, whatever we may think, as we live, 
ſo we really pray; for as Chriſt ſaith, where our trea- 
lure is, there will our heart be alſo; fo as the manner 
of our life is, ſo is our heart alſo; it is continually 
praying, what our life is acting, tho? not in any ex- 

rm of words. 

To purſue this argument a little ; is this prayer too 
ſhocking? dare we not approach God with ſuch a ſpi- 
Tit ? how dare we then think of approaching him with 
| ſuch a life? | | 

NzEöp we any ether conviction, that this manner of 
life is contrary to the. ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than this, 
that the praying according to it in Chriſt's name, 
comes near to blaſphemy ? 
| Does not this alſo ſufficiently convince us of the 
reaſonableneſs of Chriſt's command, to forſake the ful- 
neſs, the indulgence, and pride of eſtates ; fince it is 
a ſtate of life, that our reaſon dare not ask God to 


zire us? | 
4 I Lor 
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Lr it be conſider'd how we ſhould abominate a 
perſon, whom we knew to uſe ſuch a prayer; and let 
that teach us how abominable a life, that is like it, muſt 
make us to a in the eyes of God, and with this 
addition of fo y joined to it, that we call the prayer 
;rofane, but think the life, that anſwers to it, to be 
Chriſtian. 


PERHAPS there cannot be a better way of judging 
whe- 


Jof what manner of ſpirit we are of, than to 


ther the actions of our life are ſuch, as we may fafely 
commend them to God in our rs. | 


For it is undeniable, that if they are ſuch as we 


dare not mention to God in our prayers, we ought in 


all reaſon to be as fearful of acting them in his pre- 
ſence. | | | 
We may indeed do ſeveral innocent things, which, 
on account of their littleneſs, are unfit to be put into 
our devotions; but if the chief and main actions of 
our life are not ſuch, as we may juſtly beg the aſ- 
ſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit in of ora of 
them, we may be aſſur'd, that ſuch actions make our 
lives as unholy, as ſuch petitions would make our 
rayers. 3 

F From all that has been above obſerved, I think it 
is ſufficiently plain, that the preſent diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt are to have no more to do with worldly enjoy- 
ments, than thoſe that he choſe whilſt he himſelf was 
on earth; and that he expects as much devotion to 
God, and heavenly affection, from us, as from any 
that he converſed with, and ſpeaks the ſame language, 
and gives the ſame commands to all rich men now, 
chat he gave to the rich young man in the goſpel. 


H 3 CHAP? 
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| en. 
4 farther continuation of the ſame ſubject. 


1 E ſubject of the two preceding chapters i is of 
ſuch importance, that I cannot leave it, without 
W adding ſome Ther conſiderations upon it. 
For notwithſtanding the ſcriptures are ſo clear and 
expreſs on the ſide of the doctrine there deliver'd ; yet 
I . * — to encounter the prejudices of men, 'who 
are ſettl other opinions. 
I xxow it will fil be ask'd, where can be the im. 
piety of getting or enjoying an eſtate ? 
WHETHER it be not honourable, and matter of 
juſt praiſe, to provide an eſtate for one's family? 
IT will alſo be ask'd, what people of birth and fir- 
tune are to do with themſelves, if they are not to live 
ſuitably to their eſtates and qualities ? 
** one, that has taken the trouble to read this trea- 
MW tie, muſt have found, that the doctrine here taught i 
ö none of mine; and that therefore I have no occaſion 
to ſupport it againſt ſuch queſtions as theſe. 
N Tux ſame perſons may as well ask, why the little 
N {pan of life is made a ſtate of trial and probation, in 
| which men of all conditions are to wwork out their ſal 
i vation with fear and trembli 
| Werds however, to the ern queſtion let it be an- 
| er'd ; 
ö TAKE no thought, ſaying, What ſball awe eat, u 
| Vuubat ſhall we drink, or — ſhall be chathed; 
=P for after all theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek, 
| Ir to be careful and thoughtful about the neceſſaries 
j of life, be a care that is here forbidden; and that be- 
cauſe it is ſuch a care as only becomes heathens ; ſurely 
to be careful and thoughtful how to raiſe an eſtate, and 


eurich one's family, is a care that is ſufficiently fi 
| | bidden 
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hidden Chriſtians. And he that can yet think it law- 
ful and creditable to make it the care and deſign of 
his life to get an eſtate, is too blind to be convinced by 
arguments. He may, with as much regard to ſerip- 

F. WE ore, ſay, that it is lawful to favear falſſy, tho! it for- 
bids him to peat fallly. 


Ov Saviour faith, Labour not for the meat that. 


is of /heth, but for that meat which endureth uttto everlaſt- 
thout "0 (a) He commands us not to lay up for our 


ſelves treaſures on earth; he aſſures us that we cannot 


r and ſerve God and mammon. 


z yet Now theſe places have no meaning, if it is ſtill 


who WW law ful for Chriſtians to heap up treaſures, to labour for 
hf great eſtates, and purſue deſigns of enriching their fa- 
im. milies. - 


I xNow it is eaſy to evade the force of theſe texts, 


er of and to make plauſible harangues upon the innocency 
of labouring to be rich, and the conſiſtency of ſerving 
J for Cod and manmon. 


o lin I pox'T queſtion but the rich young man in the 


goſpel, who had —_ the commandments of God 
tres from his youth, could have made a very good apology 
z ht ih for himſelf, and have ſhewn how — d. and inno- 
calion BY cent a thing it was, for ſo good and ſo young a man to 
enjoy an eſtate. _ 

THe rich man in torments could have alledg'd how 
n, in much good he did with his fortune; how many trades he 
ir ſat encourag'd by his purple and fine linnen, and faring ſump- 
twouſly every day, and how he conform'd to the ends 
an 


e al advantages of ſociety by ſo ſpending his eſtate. 

But to return: The apoſtle ſaith, Having food and 
. Fi raiment, let us be therewith content ; that they who will 
e 


be rich fall into a temptation and a ſnare, and into many 


vliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtrufion' 
aries ad perdition. 6 4 42 | F 
at be- . 1 1 : 
ſarely 8 ITY 
e, 2 (a) John vi, 27. (6) 1 Tim, vi. 8. 
y for. | 
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commandments of God from their youth, I dare not 
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We may perhaps by ſome acuteneſs of reaſoning 
find out, that this doctrine ſtill leaves us at our liberty, 
whether we will labour to be rich or not ; that not- 
withſtanding what the _ here ſays of a faarg, 
a temptation, and fooliſh — yet that we can purſue 
the means, and deſire the happineſs of riches, without 
any danger to our virtue. 4 

Bur if fo, we are as prudent as thoſe Chriſtians, 
who think they can ſecure their virtue without watch. 
ing and prayer, tho' our Saviour has faid, Watch aud 
pray that ye enter not into temptation. | | 

H E therefore, that neglects watching and prayer, 
tho the appointed means of avoiding temptation may 
ſhew that he lives as much according to * as 
he that is careful and deſirous of riches and wealth, 
tho' they are the declar'd occaſions of fin, frares, and 
deftrudtion. MP 

Ir we will not be ſo humble and teachable, as to 
conform to ſcripture in the ſimplicity and plainneſs of 
its doctrines, there will be no end of our errors; but 
we ſhall be in as much darkneſs, as where the light of 
{cripture never appear'd. . 

For, if we could ſubmit to its plain and repeated fle co 
doctrines, it would never be asked, what le of 
birth and fortune are to do with hemielves if 
«_ not to live up to the ſplendor and plenty of their 

tes. 

Taz rich man in the goſpel was a ruler, a youny 
man, and a good man; if therefore there are any 
amongſt us that are neither young nor good, it can 
hardly be thought that they have leſs to do to inherit 
eternal life, than the young man in the goſpel. 

Ap as for thoſe, who, like him, have kept the 


:/conte, 
hriſtia 
fe? is 
ent to 
Bur 
cond, 
the 
bor ? 

So t} 
eaſures 
in furr 


tell them, that they are not under a neceſſity of offer- 
ing all their wealth to God, and of making their 
eſtates, however acquir'd, not the ſupport of any ſooliſn 
vain indulgences, but the relief of their brethren. 


SUPP03E 
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could throw themſelves into a deep ſleep of pleaſant 
Wircams, which would lait till death awa them, 
would any one think it lawful for them to make ſuch 
ſe of their riches ? 

Bur if it was asked, why this is not as lawful as 
a life of high living, vain indulgences, and worldly 
pleaſures, it could not be eaſily told. 

Fox ſuch a life as this, is no more like a ſtate of 
hrobation, than ſuch a /leep is like it; and he that has 
done nothing but ſleep and dream to the time of his 
death, may as well ſay, that he has been wor fing out 
is ſalvation with fear and trembling, as he that has 
deen living in ſuch luxury, ſplendor, and vain gratifi-. 
ations, as his eſtate could procure him. 


2535 ZpSE85 


EX=E3 


Firth, or difference in fortune; but has appointed the 


as ame freight gate the common paſſage for all perſons 
els of No enter into glory. a 
; bu. WF Tu diſtinctions of civil life have their uſe, and 
ut of re in ſome degree neceſſary to ſociety; but if any one 


hinks he may be leſs devoted to God, leſs afraid of 
he corruptions of pleaſures, the vanities of pride, be- 


Z 


le of fauſe he was born of one family, rather than ano- 
they her, he is as much miſtaken, as he that fancies he 
their gas a privilege to teal, becauſe he was born of a fa- 
er that was poor. 
JU Wu may not poor people give themſelves up to 
* NY content, to impatience and repining ? Is it not becauſe 
t can BE hriſtianity requires the ſame virtues in all ſtates of 
nherit fe? is it not becauſe the rewards of religion are ſuffi- 
tent to make us thankful in every condition? 
t the BY Bur who ſees not, that theſe ſame reaſons equal- 
re not Bi condemn the gratifications, the ſenſual indulgences 
2 the rich, as the diſcontents and repinings of the 
or? 


So that a t man, taking his ſwing in worldly 
eaſures, in the various gratifications which his plenty 
in furniſh, is as good a Chriſtian, as careful 14 — 

a ty” 


ooliſh 


6 prosE great people, by means of their wealth, 


Tur goſpel has made no proviſion for dignity of 
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to God, as the poor man who ns himſelf 
— — and ſpends his time — ſpirits in nt 
leis complaints and repinings. 

And if the joys of religion, our hopes in 
are ſufficient to make us rejoice in tribulation, and h 
thankful to God in the hardſhips of poverty; ſur 
the ſame hopes in Chriſt muſt be equally ſufficient i 
make us forbear the luxury and ſoftneſs, and all othe 
pleaſures of imaginary greatneſs. 

Ir therefore the rich or great man can find out! 
courſe of pleaſures, that ſupport no wrong turn of mind; 
a luxury and indulgence, which don't gratify ſenſuality, 
delights, and entertainments ; which indulge no yay 
and weak paſſions ; if they can find out ſuch ſelfen 
joyments of their riches, as ſhew that they love Gd 
with all their ſtrength, and their neighbours as then. 
falves ; if they can find out ſuch inſtances of ſplend 
and , as gratify neither the 4 of the flgh, t 
duft of the eyes, nor the pride of life, religion has u 
command againſt enjoy ments. 

Bur if this cannot be done, let it be remember 
that the rich have no more permiſſion to live in ſenſt 


pleaſures and vain i , than the han 
to ſpend their time in anxious complaints and unthankW*""!: 
ſul repinings. . 1 late, 


Lov i alſo be remember'd, that if any diſtinQi: 
of life make men forget, that ſin is their only baſene 
and holineſs their only honour ; if any condition mak” 
them leſs diſpoſed to imitate the low, humble eſtate i to 
their ſuffering maſter, or forget that they are to re 
to God umiliation, repentance, and ſelf-denial 
inſtead of being any real advantage, it is their curk 
their ſnare, and deſtruction. | the | 

Had there been any other lawful way of employinhÞ* {ple: 
our wealth, than in the aſſiſtance of the poor, our e, a. 
viour would not have confined the young man e, ar 


the 1 to that one way of employing all tuWnted, 
— 12 y ploy ing y be 
be 


Wii 
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Was there no ſin in pampering our ſelves with our 
iches, our Saviour had not ſaid, Woe unto you that are 
ich, for ye have received your conſolation 

Hap a delight in the ſplendor and greatneſs of this 
ife been an innocent delight for people of birth and 
ortune, he had never ſaid, Blaſſed are the poor in ſpirit, 
br theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Hap worldly mirth, and the noiſy joys of ſplen- 
Jor and equipage, been any on of the happineſs of 
hriſtians, he had never faid, Bleſed are they that 
ourn, for they ſpall be com forte. | 
Tuus does it appear, from almoſt every patt of 
ripture, that a renunciation of the world and all 
orldly enjoy ments, either of pleaſure or pride, is the 
eceſſary temper of all Chriſtians of every ſtate and 

ondition. 8 
I xxow, that to all this it will ſtill be objected, 
at the different fates of life are things indifferent in 
emſelves, and are made good or evil by the tempers 
f the perſons that enjoy them. 'That a' man 1s not 
eceſſarily vain and proud, becauſe he lives in great 
ew and-figure, any more than another is neceſſarily 
umble and lowly in mind, becauſe he lives in a low 
ſtate. 
Ir is granted, that men may be of a temper con- 
ary to the ſtate in which they live; but then this is 
nly true of ſuch as are in any ſtate by force, and con- 
ary to their deſires and endeavours. | 
A Man in a low eſtate may be very vain and 
oud, becauſe he is in ſuch a ſtate by force, and is 
ltleſs and uneaſy till he can raiſe himſelf out of it. 
the ſame can be ſaid of any man that lives in all 
te ſplendor and figure. of life, that he is in it 
ree, and is reſtleſs and uneafy till he can lay all 
ide, and live in an humble lowly ſtate, it may be 
nanted, that ſuch a man, tho' in the height of figure, 


ay be proud. 


Bur 


* 


ay be as humble, as another in ſtarving circumſtances 


— - — 
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Bur nothing can be more falſe, than to conclude iſ 
that becauſe a man may be in a low eſtate, withoy 
having lowlineſs of mind, which eſtate he is in by 
force, that therefore another may live in all the heigh 
of grandeur, the vanity of figure which his fortune 
will allow, without having any height or vanity 

mind, tho” the ſtate of life be according to his mind; 
and ſuch as he chuſes before another that has leſs 
figure and ſhew in it. 

Noris can be more abſurd than ſuch a a 
cluſion as this; it is as if one ſhould ſay, that becaus 
a man may be an Epicure in his temper, tho' he ö 

forced to live upon bread and water; therefore a 
other, who ſeeks after all ſorts of dainties, and liva 
upon delicacies out of choice, may be no Epicure. 

AcAain,. who does not know that a man may gin 
all his goods to feed the 2 and yet want charity 
but will any one therefore conclude, that another 
may keep all his goods to himſelf, and yet hav 
charity? 

YET this is as well argued, as to ſay, that becauk 
a map has nothing to ſpend, he may yet be proud; 
therefore tho' another may lay out his eftate in van 
expences, he may yet have true humility of mind. 

Fox as the man in a low eſtate, would be truly 
what his eſtate is, if he liked it, and had no defies 
that it ſhould be otherwiſe than it is; ſo for the ſame 
reaſon, if thoſe who live in pleaſures, in ſhew and 
vain expences, live in ſuch a ſtate out of choice, we 
muſt talk nonſenſe, if we do not ſay, that their mind 
are as vain as the vanity of their ſtate. 

Acain, Thoſe who talk of people being humble 
in a ſtate, that has all the appearance of pride and 
vanity, do not enough conſider the nature of virtue, 
Humility and every other virtue, is never in a com. 
e 5% ſo that a man can ſay, that he has finiſhed 

is task in ſuch or ſuch a virtue. 


No 
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No virtues have any exiſtence of this kind in hu- 


' minds; they are rather continual ſtruggles with 
by = contrary vices, than any finiſhed habits 5 mind. 
hoigh A Man is humble not for what he has already done, 
run bot becauſe it is his continual diſpoſition to oppoſe 
ity + Wand rejeft every temptation to pride. Charity is a 


ontinual ſtruggle with the contrary qualities of ſelf- 
love and envy. TIER © 

Axp this is the ſtate of every virtue, it is a 
rreflive temper of mind, and always equally labouring 
to preſerve itſelf. 
nos E therefore, who ſuppoſe, that people may be 
o finiſhed in the virtue of humility, that they can be 
ruly humble in the enjoyments of ſplendor and va- 
ity, do not conſider that humility is never finiſhed, 
and that it ceaſes to exiſt, when it ceaſes to oppoſe 
nd reject every appearance of pride. 9 
Tuis is the true ſtate of every virtue, a reſiſting 
and oppoſing all the temptations to the contrary vice. 
To ſuppoſe therefore a man ſo truly humble, that 


he may live in all the appearances of pride and vani- 
oo ty, is as abſurd as to 1 a man ſo | award! ſober, 
* that he need refuſe no ſtrong Iiguors, fo inwardly cha- 
* itable, that he need not avoid quarrels, or ſo holy, 
e truly chat he need not reſiſt temptations to fin. 
defi LasTLy, The neceſſity of renouncing the world 


in whatever condition of life we are, beſides what ap- 
pears from particular commands, may be proved from 
thoſe great degrees of holineſs, thoſe divine tem 


mind which Chriſtianity requires. $46 

CHRISTIANS are to love God with all their heart, 
humble . h all their foul, wwith all their mind, and with all 
. heir ſtrength, and their neighbour as themſelves. 


Now it is abſolutely impoſſible iv the nature of 
he thing, that we ſhould practiſe either of theſe du- 
es in any Chrittian ſenſe, unleſs we are ſo born of 
God, as to have overcome the world. | 

A MAN that has his head and his heart taken up 
th worldly concerns, 8 more love God with 
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all his ſoul and with all his ſtrength, than a man, wh 
will have his eyes upon the ground, can be 1 
towards heaven with all the ſtrength of his ſight, 
Ir therefore we are to love God with all our hey 
and with all our ſoul, it is abſolutely neceſſary, wi 
we be firſt perſuaded, that we have no ' happineſs by 
in him alone, and that we are capable of no olg 
good, but what ariſes from our enjoyment of the < 
vine Nature. 
Bur we may be aſſured, that we never believeth 
truth, till we reſign or renounce all pretenſions to ap 
other happineſs. For to deſire the happineſs of riche 
at the ſame time that we know that all ' happineſy 
in God, is as impoſſible as to deſire the happineſs 
ſickneſs, when we are aſſured, that no bodily ſtate 
"happy, but that of health. 
Wi therefore certain in an abſolute degree, thi 
wee are as much obliged to renounce the world vi 
all our heart and all our ſtrength, as we are oblig 
to love God with all our heart and all our ſtrength: 
Ir being as impoſſible to do one without the tht 
as to exert all our ſtrength two different ways 
"the ſame time, Eee 
IT is ' alſo certain in the ſame abſolute degs 
that we unavoidably love every thing, in proport 
as it appears to be our happineſs ; if it appears to 
half of our happineſs, it will neceſſarily have half t 
rength of our love; and if it appears to be all d 
"happineſs, ' we ſhall -naturally love it with all « 
ſtren 5 | 


Taz Chriſtian religion therefore, Which requir 
the whole ſtrength of our nature to aſpire aſter G4 
Hays this juſt foundation of our performing this daf 
by commanding us to renounce the happineſs of 1 
world, knowing it impoffible to have two happineſſ⸗ 
und but one love. Nate ol 
Ax p indeed What can be more ridiculous than. | + 
fancy, that a man, who is labouring after ſcheme: me o 
ſelicity, that is taken up in the enjoy ments of f ues 


reaſon 
hat t! 
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orld, is loving God with a// his foul and all his 
* th? | 

* not as abſurd as to ſuppoſe a man that is de- 
oted to the ſports of the field, is at the ſame time 
Wontemplating mathematical ſpeculations with all the 
edour of his mind ? 

LzT any one but deal faithfully with himſelf, con- 
alt his own experience, the inward feeling of his 
ind, and conſider, whether whilſt his ſoul is taken 
p with the enjoyments of this life, he feels that his 
oul is loving God with all its force and ſtrength ; let. 
ny man ſay, that he feels this ſtrong tendency of his 
dul towards God, whilſt it tends towards earthly 
goods, and I may venture to depart from all that I, 
zwe ſaid. | 

Norhix therefore can be more plain than this, 
it if we are to fill our ſoul with a new love, we muſt 
mpty it of all other affections, and this by as great 
z neceſſity as any in nature. 5d 
Taz love of God, as I have ſaid of every other 
zirtue, is never in any compleat. ſtate, but is to pre- 
erve and improve itſelf by a continual oppoſition and. 
efiſtince of other affections. | 

IT is as neceſlary therefore continually to renounce 
he world, and all its objects of our affections, in or- 
der to form the love of God in our hearts, as it is 
eceſſary to renounce and reſiſt all motives of ſelf-love, 
and envy, to beget the habit of charity. 

AND a man may as, well pretend, that little envies 
are conſiſtent with true charity, as that little deſires 
after the vanities of the world are conſiſtent with an 
* love 22 — our hearts. 

T may be ſaid, tho? this a true in 
reaſon of the thing, as conſidered. 12 — 
hat this is a love for angels, and not ſuited to the 
ſtate of man. | | 
I ansWER, it is what God has required, and the. 
lame objection may be made againſt all other Chriſtian 
virtues, for they are all required in a perfect degree. 

1 SECONDLY,. 
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SECONDLY, If it is a degree of affection hardly 
attainable, this makes for the doctrine which I haye 
delivered, and ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of hay 
no more enjoyments in the world, than ſuch as — 
Ay requires. 

For if it is ſo hard to raiſe the ſoul to this degree 
of love, ſurely it muſt be ſtupid to add to the difficulty 


TIR pT, If this is the proper love of angel, 
this proves that it is as proper for us, who are taupht 
by God to pray, that his will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. | 

AT leaft, if this 1s the love of „ it ſhews us, till 
that we are to imitate it as far as our nature will al-. are 
low, and to ſtop at no degrees ſhort of it, but ſuck 1 
as we cannot poſſibly reach. all 

Bur can he be ſaid to be doing his utmoſt to lo mot 
like an angel, that is building ſchemes of felicity ou Wi enti 
earth, and ſeeking ſatisfaction in its imaginary en WF unq1 
joy ments? ples 

As ſure therefore as this is the love of angels, u Savi 
ſure as we are called to an angelical ſtate of life with did, 
God ; ſo ſurely are we obliged to lay aſide every hin- ve 1 
derance, to part with every enjoyment, that may ſtop O 
or retard the ſoul in its riſe and affection towards God. nivin 

Wa differ from angels, as we are in a ſtate of pm. and 
bation, and loaded with fleſh ; and tho' till the trial i mig! 
be over, we muſt bear with infirmities and neceſlites, ¶ way 
to which they are not ſubject; yet we muſt no more ¶ we E 
chuſe follies, or find out falſe delights for ourſelves, B 
than if we were, like them, free from all infirmities. dent, 

Tu love of enemies, is ſaid to be a love that be- and 
comes the perfection of God; but yet we fee, that i that 
we are ſo far from being excuſed from this manner 


of love, becauſe it is divine and ſuits the nature of T 
God, that we are for that reaſon expreſly called to it, all; 

that we may be children of our Father which is in hes. & © 
Ven. | | | ever) 


Is 
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Ir therefore we are called to that ſpirit of love, 
which becomes the perfection of God, ſurely the man- 


. ner of angelick love is not too high for us to aſpire 
nece|- after. | a 
ALL therefore that we are to learn from this mat- 
depree ter is this, that a renunciation of the world is neceſſary, 
ficulty that this holy love cannot be attained, unleſs we only 
uſe the world ſo far as our needs and infirmities require, 
ingen and think of no happineſs but what is prepared for us 
taupht at the right hand of God. 
\ earth FouktTHLY, This entire love of God is as 
ſible as the attainment of ſeveral other duties, whick 
ws us, WA {till are the rules of our behaviour, and ſuch as we 
vill a. are oblig'd to aſpire after in the utmoſt perfecti 


10N. . 
THe fincere love of our enemies, is perhaps of 
all other tempers the hardeſt to be malic; —4 the 
motions of envy and ſpight the moſt difficult to bo 
city on entirely laid aſide; yet, without this temper, we are 
ry en.: unqualified to ſay the Lord's prayer. We ſee exam- 

ples of this love of God in the firſt followers of our 

Is, u Saviour; and tho' we cannot work miracles as th 
e with did, yet we may arrive at their perſonal holineſs, if 
y hin- ve would but be fo humble to imitate their examples. 

op Ou Saviour told them the infallible way of ar- 
God. firing at piety, which was by renouncing the world, 
pro- and taking up the croſs and following him, that they 
trial WJ might have treaſure in heaven. This was the only 
eflities, W way then, and it would ftill be as ſucceſsful now, had 
| more WW we but the faith and humility to put it in practice. 
ſelves, Bu'r we are now it ſeems become ſo wiſe and pros 
ties. dent, we ſee ſo much farther into the nature of virtue 
hat be- and vice, than the ſimplicity of the firſt Chriſtians, 
e, that i that we can take all the enjoyments of the world 
nanner along with us in our road to heaven. | 
ure of THey took Chrift at his word, and parted with 
| to it, all; but we take upon us to reaſon about the innocen- 
in hes: © of wealth and ſtately enjoyments, and fo poſſeſs 

| every thing, but the ſpirit of our religion, 


Ir I 3 Ir 


God. 


ſion after water, by a difference in their conſtitutions ; 


- ſons may equally look upon God as their ſole happi- 


the other, but Kill it is the ruling deſire of the other. 
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Ir is ſometimes ſaid in defence of the dulneſs of 
our affections towards God, that affections are tem. 
pers which we carmot command, and depend much 
upon conſtitution ; ſo that perſons, who are poſle(yd 
oi a true fear of God, may yet by reaſon of their 
conititution feel leſs vehemency of love, than others 
who are leſs piouſly diſpoſed. | 

T Is is partly true, and partly falſe. 

Ir is true, that our affections are very much infly. 
enc'd by our conſtitutions ; but then it is falſe, that 
this is any defence of our want of affection towards 


Two perſons, that equally fee] the want of ſome. 
thing to quench their thirſt, may ſhew a different paſ. 


* thirſt aſter water is the ruling deſire in both 

of them. 1 
Two Fpicures, by a difference in their conſtitution, 

may differ in the manner of their eagerneſs after 

dainties; but ſtill it is the love of dainties that is the 

governing love in both of them. 

I is the ſame thing in the caſe before us, two per- 


neſs; by reaſon of their different tempers, one may 
be capable of greater fervours of deſire of him than 


THEREFORE, tho' good men may content them- 
ſelves, tho' they have not ſuch flames of defire, as 
they may fee or hear of in other people; yet there i; 
no foundation for this content, unleſs they know that 
has ſeek and defire no other happineſs than God, 
and that their love, tho' not ſo fervent az ſome others, 
is ſtill the ruling and governing affection of their foul. 

NoTw1THSTANDING the difference in conſtitu- 
tion, we fee all people are affected with what they 
reckon their happineſs: if therefore people are not 
full of a defire of God, it is becauſe they are full, or 
at leaſt engaged with another happineſs ; it is not any 
flowneſs of ipirits, but a variety of enjoy ments, — 

| , Ve 
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eſs of have taken hold of their hearts, and rendered them 
tem. nſenſible of that happineſs that is to be found in God. 
much WHEN any man has followed the counſels of our 
leſe d pleſſed Saviour, when he has renounced the world, 


ejected all the flattering . appearances of worldly hap- 
bel, emptied himſelf of all idle aden, = 
practiſed the means of fixing his heart upon God 
alone, he may be pardoned if he ſtill want ſuch 
warmth of affection, as ſo great a good might juſtly 


infly 
, that raiſe. | i 
wards Bur till all this be done, we as vainly appeal to 
our conititutions, tempers, and infirmities of our ſtate, 
ſome- as the unprofitable ſervant appealed - to the hardneſs of 
pal. nis matter, and therefore hid his talent in the earth. 
ions; And as it is there ſaid, Out of thine own mouth 
boch // 7 judge thee, thou wicked ſervant, thou kneweſt 
that I was an auſtere man, &c. wherefore then gaveſt 
ution, WW wt then my money into the bank ? &c. 3 
after So we may juſtly fear that we ſhall be judged out 
is the of our own mouths ; for, if we know the loving God 
with all our heart and ſoul, to be fo difficult to the 

o per» ¶ temper and infirmities of our nature, why therefore 
appi- Wdo we not remove every hindrance, renounce every 
may Wvain affection, and with double diligence practiſe all 
than the means of forming this divine temper ? for this we 
er may be aſſured of, that the ſeeking happineſs in the 
hem- Nenjoyments of wealth, is as contrary to the entire 
re, as love of God, as wrapping up the talent in a aaptin 
ere 1s Wis contrary to improving it. 

that Hz that has renounced the world, as having no- 
God, ching in it that can render him happy, will find his 
thers, heart at liberty to aſpire to God in the higheſt degrees 
foul. {Wot love and deſire ; he will then know what the P/a/- 
ſtitu* WI”? means by thoſe expreſſions, My heart is athirſt 
they r Cod; when ſhall I appear before the preſence of God? 
not Axp till we do thus renounce the world, we are 
or Witrangers to the temper and ſpirit of piety ; we do but 
any act the part of religion, and are no more affected with 
that thoſe devotions which are put into our mouths, than 
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an actor upon the flage is really angry himſelf, wha 


worl, 

he ſpeaks an angry ſpeech. | a 
REL1G10N 2 what it ſhonld be, when in og 
happineſs has entered into our foul, and filled om deing 
hearts with its proper tempers, when it is the ſettled Wi... 
object of our minds, and governs and affects w, 1 ate 
worldly men are affected with that happineſs which WW.;ne( 
their ations. + 1 = 

Tur ambitious. man naturally rejoices at every Cher 
thing that leads to his greatneſs, and as naturally * 
grieves at ſuch accidents as oppoſe it. Jove, 
Goop Chriſtians, that are fo wife as to aim vi Ne 
at one happineſs, will as naturally be affected in thi Mony 
manner, with that which promotes or hinders their Wheney 
endeavours after it. other 
For happineſs, in whatever it is placed, equally other 
the heart of him that aſpires after it. pers, 


IT is therefore as neceſſary to renounce all the fatis Nas ou 
factions of riches and fortune, and place our ſole hay- 
pineſs in God, as it is neceſſary to love him with all 
our heart, and all our ſoul, with all our mind, and 
all our ſtrength. | 

AxoTHER/ duty, which alſo proves the neceſſity 
of this doctrine, is the love of our neighbour: Tha 
Salt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. She 

Now he that thinks he can perform this duty, 
without taking our Saviour's advice of forſaking all, 
and following him; is as much miſtaken, as if he 
imagines that he loves his neighbour as himſelf, tho 
he heaps up treafures for his own ſelf-enjoyments and 
ſel-gratifications. | = SY 

Ir a man would know what this love of his neigh- 
bour implies, let him look impartially into his on 
heart, and ſee what it is that he wiſhes to himſelf, 
and then turn all thoſe ſame wiſhes to his neighbour, 
and this will make him feel the juſt meaſure of hi 
duty, better than any other deſcription. | 

'Tn1s will alſo teach him, that this true love a 
his neighbour is as inconſiſtent with the love ww 

, | war 


where 
preven 
WI 
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vorld, as duelling is inconſiſtent with meekneſs and 


forgiveneſs of injuries. . | | 
Tx1s love is a temper of mind that ſuits only ſuch 
, ings, as have one common undivided happineſs, where 
ey cannot be rivals to one another: now this is the 
ate of Chriſtians, who have as truly oze common hap- 
pineſs, as they have one common God ; but if we 
put ourſelves out of this ſtate, and project for ourſelves 
ther felicities in the uncertain enjoyments of this life, 
> make ourſelves as uncapable of this neighbourly 
love, as wolves and Gears that live upon prey. | 
Now one common undivided happineſs being the 
only poſſible foundation for the practice of this great 
benevolence, it is demonſtrable, that if we ſeek any 
other happineſs than this, if we don't renounce all 
ther pretenſions, we cannot keep clear of ſuch tem- 
pers, as will ſhew that Ve do not love our neighbour 


> ſatis Nas ourſelves. | 

e hap- Tuts love, as has been ſaid of the entire love of 

th all Cod, is ſuited to the ſtate of angels, it being not to 

!, and be imagined that they have more benevolence than 
this for one another; they can readily perform this 

ceſlity duty, becauſe they never vary from their one true hap- 

: Thu pineſs; and as this makes it eaſy to them, ſo nothing 


can make it paſible for us, but by imitating them, in 
any; _ only happineſs in the enjoyment of our 
aue good. 
x de Ir our happineſs depends upon men, our tem 


f, tho" will neceſſarily depend upon men, and we ſhall love . * 


ts and Hand hate people in proportion as they help or hinder 
| us in ſuch happineſs. - . 
negh- Tuts is abſolutely neceſſary, and we can never 
is own {Wat otherwiſe, till we are governed by a happineſs 
imfell, where no men can make themſelves our rivals, nor 
hbour, prevent our attainments of it. 
of hu Wurm we are in this ſtate, it will be no harder to 
kelp our neighbour as ourſelves, than it is to wiſh 
ove of item the enjoyment of the ſame light, or the ſame 
of the common 
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common air; for theſe, being goods which may be 
enjoyed equally by all, are not the occaſions of en. 
Bur whilſt we continue eager competiters for 


imaginary enjoyments of this life, we lay a nec \ 
foundation for ſuch paſſions as are all — us 
to the fruits of love. TIT find 
I ra it for granted, that when our Saviour de its 
livered this — rr love, = intended it ſhould be inte 
a. governing principle of our lives; it concerns y; I 
— 42 any regard to our ſalvation, tg all 
look carefully to ourſelves, and to =—_ ourſelyes in inte 
ſuch a ſtate, as we may be capable of performing it. and 
Now in this ſtate we cannot be, till we are com as f 
tent to make no more of this world; than a ſupply WF con! 
of our neceſſities, and to wait for oe only happinel, I hav: 
in the enjoyment of God. p * 
I pon'r appeal to niggards and worldlings, to the but 
proud and ambitious ; let thoſe who think . themſelves N hap 
moderate in their worldly deſires and enjoyments, let unc! 
ſuch deal faithfully with. their. own breaſts, and ſee WF and 
whether their proſecution of worldly affairs, permit than 
=—_ — Cf Chriſtians — . 
Tul ion may perhaps N if C 
the bitter envyings and hatreds. to which ambitio en jo 
worldlings are ſubject ; but ſtill they have as certain, the 
in their degree, and in p ion to their love of: the ſelve 
world, their envyings, and hatreds, and want of ſia 80 
cere love, as other men. « as ſo 
Ir any one's heart can bear him witneſs, that in fo m 
thought, word and: deed; he treats all men with th bein; 
love which he bears to himſelf, it muſt be one whole even 
heart fervently: cries out with the apoſtle, Gad forbid i conti 
that I ſhould glory, ſave in the croſs of Feſus Chrif, H 
by which the world is crucified: unto me, and 1 unte th love, 
r, | » their 
Any other glory than this, any other uſe of the Bi envy 
word than being thus crucified: to it, is inconſiſtent ary 
Wit 


with this degree of brotherly love. 
Fox 
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| For'a further 1 5 — only 
look into the world, 1 ſpirit Appears 
amongſt almoſt all Chriſtians. | 
We need not go to wieleed and looſe people; let 
us go into any vartuous family Whatever, we ſhall 
find that it has its particular band batred;, 
its envyings and evi ptalings, and all founded in the 
intereſts and regards of the- worlll. 3 
Now all chis neceſſarily from hence: that 
all Chriſtians are buſy in attending to their worldly 
intereſts, intending only to keep clear of diſhoneſt 
and ſeandalous practices; that is, they uſe the world 
as far as honeſt Fleatbens or Fews would do, and ſo 
conſequently have ſuch tempers as Fews and Heat ban: 
have. | 
Fo x 2 _— 9 3 
but the d of worldly. things and the -plach 
— 


happineſs in them, that lays the foundation of 
unchriſtian tempers; that begets particular friendſhips 
and enmities, and divides.Chriftians into more parties 
than there are families amongſt them. 
WERE there no diſhoneſt perſons amongſt us, yet 
if Chriſtians give themſelves up to the happineſs and 
enjoy ments of this world, there would be ſtill almeſt 
- {ame want of the loving our neighbour as our- 
elves. | 
80 that it is ly the engaging ſo far in the world, 
as ſober Chriſtians do z Ut — ſatisfaction in 
zat in ſo many things that they ought to renounce; it is their 
j 15 n to the 0 that makes all, 
whole even the devout and religious, ſubject to tempers,ſo 
forbid Wt contrary to the — peice 7 
rij. How comes it, that moſt people find it ſo eaſy to 
to the" love, forgive, and pray for all men at the hour of 
their death? is it not becauſe the reaſon. of enmity, 
of the envy and diſlike, then ceaſes ? all worldly” intereſts 
ſiſtent 8 8 an end, all werldly tempers die away 
; Wit m, 4 a or 


For | | Lr 
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LeT this therefore teach us, that it is abſoluty 
neceſſary to die to the world, if we would live x 
love like Chriſtians. | 
| IT raves now done with this ſubje& of renown 
the wvorld, and all worldly tempers. I hope I 
been ſo plain and clear upon it, as is ſufficient to ou 
vince any ſerious reader, that it is a doctrine of Je 
. Chriſt, that it is the very foundation of his religiai 
and ſo neceſſary, that without it we can exerciſe 1 
Chriſtian temper in the manner that we ought, 

SoME people have imagin'd, that they only reno 
the world as it ought to renounced, who rote 
a cleyſter, or a monaſtery ; but this is as unreaſor 
as to make it n nn 
to avoid the vanity of dreſs. 

As there is a ſober and reaſonable uſe of particuly 
things, ſo there is a ſober reaſonable uſe of dd work 
to which it is as lawful to conform as it is lawful! 
eat and drink. 

THzy renounce the world as they ought, * 
live in the midſt of it without worldly tempers, wi 
comply with their ſhare in the offices of human li 
— 8 8 with the ſpirit that reigneth in th 
wor 

As it is right to go thus far, ſo it is wrong as io 
as we take one ſtep Either, 

THERE 1s nothing right in eating and drinking 
but a ſtrict and religious temperance. It is the ſan 
thing in other compliances with the ſtate of this li 
we may dreſs, we — wy and /el/, we may lalun 

V 


we may rovide for es and our families; bd holly 
> theſe thi s are only lawful for the ſame realo WI 


that it is Jawful to eat and drink, fo are they to 
governed by the ſame religious ſtrifineſs that is ü 


govern our eating and ing; all variations fron ſet u 
this rule is like 2 and intemperance, and fills ol J::: 


ſouls with ſuch tempers, . as are all — to ti 
ſpirit of Chriſt and his religion. 


Ti 
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WF neceflity, ranks us amongſt wor/dlings, and railes 
W. our minds all thoſe tempers, which diſturb- the 
zinds of worldly men. | 
You think yourſelf very reaſonable and confor- 
able to Chriſtianity, becauſe you are moderate in 
our deſires; you don't deſire an immenſe eſtate, you 
ire onl » bit finery in dreſs, a /ttle ſtate in equi- 
ige, — only to have things gentee/ about you. 

F. aswan ; if this be your caſe, you are happy 


un this, that you have but little deſires to conquer 3 
lone if theſe defires have as faft hold of you, as greater 
| efires have of other people, you are in the ſame 


ate of worldly-mindedneſs that they: are, and are 
o more dead to the world, than they that are the 
deft of it. A fondneſs for three or four hundred 
wh unds a year, is the ſame ſlavery to the world, as a 
: ndneſs for three or four thouſand ; and he that craves 
e happineſs of little foreries, has no more renounced 
8 e world, than he that wants the ſplendor of a large 
: drtune, 
vou hate the extravagance of %%%; but if you 
annot depart from your own bo you have as 
uch to alter in your heart, as they that like none but 
e fineſt of ornaments. | 
kin Cons1p ER therefore, that what you call moderate 
he Un eires, are as great contrarieties to religion, as thoſe 
- 1. Which you reckon immoderate ; becauſe they hold the 
10 eart in the ſame ſtate of falſe ſatisfactions, raiſe the 
„ ne vain tempers, and do not ſuffer the ſoul to reſt 
* = holly upon God. | | 
Vu the ſpirit of religion is your ſpirit, when 
y WO W is your temper, when heart 
cee upon God, you will have no more taſte for the 
ai of one fort of life than another. | | 
FARTHER 3 imagine to your ſelf, that this pretence 
favour of moderate deſires, and /ittle _ had 
en made to We 5 when G 
N | b 
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earth, preaching his docuines of renouncing theng 
and denying our ſelves : - 

I part ſay your own conſcience tells you, thath 
would have rebuk'd the author of ſuch a pretence wil 
as much indi as he rebuk'd Peter, Get tha h 


gnation, 
— 2 Satan, for thou ſavoureft not the things thath 


7 | 2 ure 
Now the fpirit of Chriſtianity is the ſame | 
that was . rr vrid 
we havereaſon to think that fuch a pretence would hay 
been ſeverely condemn'd by Chriſt, we have the ne 
reaſon to be ſure, that it is as 1ovendy condemn'd i 

Chriſtianity. 

Hap our bleſſed Saviour, a little before. he left wr tai. 
world, given 5 1 2 
for them to enjoy fmeries, a moderate * 
cel fſbew and equipage, wer perm _ 
Caf che conrtmpe of the world, and heaven 
mindedneſs ; ſuch a permiſſion had been a contradifinWh; 1. 

taught. 293 

Hap his apoſtles lived in ſuch a ſtate, how coul a 
they have gloried only in the o9/4/of Chrift, by whid 
the world was crucify'd unto them, and unto vo: 
world ? how could they have ſaid, Lowe not the world 
mor the things in the world, for all that is in the unorld. 
the luft of he eb, the luft of the eyes, and the pride les of 
life, is not of the Father, SH is of the world. o, eit! 

Hap they lived in a little _ ina moderated * 
of figure, and worldly delights, how: cpu for 
they have ſaid, that He that liveth in pleaſure, is li .1... 
awhilf he liveth 5 

ow could they have ſaid, that they au * Il othe 
rich, fall into a temptation, and a ſnare, and into nls it 
Jon and hurtful lufts, which drown mew in dew pon t] 


ls is f 

co it is not the deſire of great riches; but it i l = 

defire of riches, and à fab ien in che pleaſure nd Ja 
them, that is the ſnare, and the temptation 3 W 
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mens minds with fooliſh and hurtful luſts; that 
os them in the ſame ſtate of worldly folly, as . 
e whole deſires are greater. 

Las rTr, had the apoſtles lived in chat manner, 
w could they have ſaid, that evbat/bever is my 
, overcometh the world ? 

For certainly he who is happy in the pleafure and 
ure of a ſmall eſtate, has no more overcome the' 
ord, than he that is happy in the ſplendor of one that 


T nus therefore matters ſtand with relation to our 
d Saviour and his apoſtles ; the doctrines they 
557 made it impoſſible for them to take any part, 
eek any pleaſure, in the he, and figure, and riches 
f this world. 

One would think, that this one reflection was alone 
ficient to ſhew us, what contempt of the world, what 
avenly affection we are to aſpire after. 

Fox how blind and weak muſt we be, if we can 
mk that we live in a ſpirit and tem r, which 
ly os. the ſpirit — Chriſt aud 
IS apo les ? : N 
AxoTHER pretence for worldly care and labour af- 
riches, is to provide for our families. 

You want to leave fortunes to your children, that 
ey may have their ſhare in the uri and ew of the 
orld. Now confider, do you do this upon princi- 
les of religion, as the wifelt and beſt thing you can 
o, either for your ſelf, or your children? 
Can you be ſaid to have choſen the ane thing need- 
{ for yourſelf, or the one thing needfal for them, who 
lake it your chief care to put them in a ſtate of lite, 
lat is a ſnare, and a temptation, and the moſt likely of 
others, to fill their minds with f90/i/ and hurtful lufts ? 
Is it your kindneſs towards them, that puts you 
pon this labour? Conſider therefore what this kind- 
els is founded upon; perha it is ſuch a kindneſs, ag 
hen tender mothers carry their daughters to all plays 
kd balls ; ſuch a kindneſs, as when A fathers 
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ſupport their ſons in all the expence of their ſollia 
ſuch ner} wes may more properly be called th 
rempters and betrayers of their children, 

You love your children, and therefore you woll 
leave them rich. It is faid of our bleſſed Saviay, 
that he loved the rich man that came unto hin, 
and, as an — his Jove, he bid him % all thy 
he had, and give to the poor. What a contrariety i 
here ? The love which dwelleth in you, is as contra 
to that love which dwelt in Chriſt, as darkneſs is coy. 
trary to light. | 

Wr have our Saviour's expreſs command to low 
one another, as he has loved us; and can you think 
that you are following this love, when you are giving 
thoſe things to your children, which = took away 

from —_— and which he _— poſlibly have 

wa ok 100 Kurd 
his ddtries #8 1 1 — 

Bur ſuppoſin you ſucceed in your intention, 

and leave your hildren rich, what muſt you ſay u 
them when you are dying? will you then tell then, 
that you have the ſame opinion of the greatneſs and 
value of riches that you ever had ; that you feel the 
pleaſure of remembering how much thought and care 
you have taken to get them ? will you tell them, that 
you have provided for their eaſe and ſoftneſs, their 
pleaſure and indulgence, and figure in the world ; and 
that they cannot do better than to eat and drink, and 
aake their fill of ſuch enjoyments as riches affqrd ? Thi 
would be dying like an atheiſt. 

Bur, on the other hand, if you will die like! 
good Chriftian, muſt you not endeavour to fill ther 
minds with your dying thoughts? muſt you not tel 
them, that they will ſoon be in a ſtate, when the wol to be 
will fignify no more to them than it does to you ; Aare. 
that there is a deceitfulneſs, a vanity, a littleneſs, i 
the things of this life, which only dying men feel s 
they ought ? 


WII. 


page, are the bane and deſtruction of our ſouls, making 
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WII I you not tell them, that all your own failings, 
he irregularity of your Jour defects 7 — 

folly of your tempers, the. ſtrengih of your pat- 
c A 1 failure in Chriſtian perfection, has been 
all owing to r, opinions of the value of worldby. 
kings.; and that if you had always ſeen the world in 
he {ame light that you ſee it now, your life had been 
devoted to God, and you would have lived in all thoſe 
holy tempers, and heavenly ations, in which you 
now deſire to die? 

W1L1 you not tell them, that it is — 
pf the world that corrupts the hearts, and blinds the 
minds of all people; and that the only way to know 

hat good t here is in druetion, what excellence there 
js in piety, what wiſdom in he/ineſs, what happineſs in 

avenly affection, what vanity in this 4%, and what 
greatneſs in eternity, is to die to the world and all 
worldly tempers? 

W1LL you not tell them that riches ſpent upon our 
ſelves, either in the pleaſures of aß and indulgence, 
in the vanity of uk; or the ſhew of fate and equi+ 


us blindly content with dreams of happineſs, till 
awakes us into real miſery ? | 0 

Fou this therefore it appears, that your kindneſs 
for your Children, is ſo far from being a good reaſon 
why you ſhould ſo carefully labour to leave them rich, 
and in the enjoyment of the fate and few of the 
world; that if you die in a ſpirit of piety ; if you 
love them, as Chriſt loved his diſciples, your kindneſs 
will oblige you to exhort them to renounce all ſelf> 
enjoyment of riches, as contrary to thoſe holy tems 
pers, and that heavenly affection, which you now find 
to be the only good and happineſs of human na» 


ture. ; 
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CHAP. VI. s 

us te 
Chriſtianity calleth all men to a ſtate of ſelf» * 
denial and mortification, | 9 fi ja pl 


2 is a doctrine of the croſs, that 

teaches the reſtoration of mankind to the favour g 
God, by the death and ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Tuis being the foundation of the Chriſtian religion, 

it ſhews us, that all perſons, who will act conſormab) 

to the nature and reaſon of Chriſtianity, muſt make 
themſelves ſufferers for fin, 24 

For if there is a reaſonableneſs between fin and 

* ſuffering, every Chriſtian acts againſt the reaſon of 

things, that does not endeavour to pay ſome part of 

that debt which is due to fin. 

InDEED it would be ftrange to ſuppoſe, that man. 
kind were redeemed by the ſufferings of their Saviour, 
to live in eaſe and ſoftneſs themſelves ; that ſuffering 
ſhould be the necgſſary atonement for fin; and yet that 

s ſhould be excuſed from /ufferings. | 

SUCH an high-prieft became us, ſays the apoſtle, 
avhs is holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from finners. 

Now if the ho/ine/5 of Chriſt render'd his ſacrifice 
acceptable to God, does not this teach us that we mul 
labour to be hoy, in order to be accepted of God: 

Bur is there not the ſame reaſon, and the ſame 
example in the ſufferings ef Chriſt? if they made God 
more propitious to fin, muſt we not as well take thi 
way of ſuffering, to make our ſelves fitter objects dt 
divine pardon ? 

THERE is therefore the ſame reaſon, in the nature 
of the thing, for us ſinners to endeavour to conform 
our ſelves to the ſufferings, as to labour after the hol. 
neſs of Chriſt ; ſince they both jointly conſpired to n: 
commend the great atonement for fin, and muſt = 
I 
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y conſpire to render us proper objects of the benefits 

f it. 

"Nox is the finleſs ſtate of Chriſt a better reaſon for 
us to avoid and flee from fin, than his ſuffering ſtate is 
a reaſon for our renouncing all ſoftneſs and indulgence 
in leaſures. \ 

Hao Chriſt wanted either holineſs or ſufferings, his 
acrifice had been wanting in an eſſential part. If 
therefore we think to be accepted of God by holineſs, 
without ſuffering, we ſeem to contradict the nature of 
our religion as much, as if we thought to be accepted 
thro' ſufterings without holineſs. | 

Ir may perhaps be ſaid, in the words of our /iturgy, 
That Chrift, having by his one oblation of himſelf once 7 
red, made a full, perfect, and ſufficient ſacrifice, obla- 
tim, and ſatisfaion, for the fins of the whole world, 
— ß to make any ſuffering 
for fin. 


To this it may be anſwer'd, 

TaarT the ſacrifice of Chriſt is full and ſufficient ; 
firſt, as it takes away the neceſſity of all the ga /a- 
crifices : ſecondly, as it has no need to be 
again : and thirdly, as it fully reconciles God to ac- 
cept of us upon the terms of the new covenant. 

Now there is no occaſion to ſuffer for fin, in order 
to make the ſacrifice of Chriſt more compleat, or ta 
add a further value to the atonement for ſin ; but then 
it is to be confider'd, that if ſelf-ſuffering for ſin be a 
good and reaſonable duty in it ſelf, and proper for a 
inner, that the fulneſs of Chriſt's ſacrifice has no more 
taken away the neceſſity of it, than it has taken away 
the neceſſity of humility or any other virtue. 

CHRIST is as well 5 to be our ification, our 
bulineſs and righteouſneſs, as our atonement for ſin; yet 
we thould much miſtake the ſcri if we ſhould 
think, that becauſe he is our holineſs, therefore we 
need not endeavour to be holy our ſelves. 


YET 


* # 
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Vor this is as a concluſion, as to imagine 
that we need not 12 for our fins our ſelves, becauly Jeath 
Chriſts ſuffermgs are a fall atonement for fin. 

Fon. they are no otherwiſe a /ufficiont atonement lo. : 
fin, than as Chrift is our ſufficient holineſs ; fo that yy oh 
may as well truſt to his holineſs, without are 
to be holy ourſelves, as truſt to his ſuffermgs, without 
making ourſelves alſe ſufferers for fin. 

LzT it now therefore — br —— 
no particular precepts or 5 e ; 
led us to a ſtate of ſelf-denial and ſelf fofſering, th 
very nature of our religion is an undeniable argumen, N Cleaſu 
that the way of ſuffering, is the right and certain ate c 
for finners to find God more propitious to their fin. 

He that can doubt of this, muft ſuppoſe, that God 
required a way of atonement in jeſus Chrift, that 
had nothing of atonement in it; for if it had, it mu e -/ 
be andenizble, that all, who, as far as their natum WW. 1.x: 
will allow, conform themſelves to the frmilitude of WMc..ndit 
Cn muſt make themſelves more accepts- and i 

to . 2 4 

Taar Chriſt's ſufferings have not made all other or 
ſufferings for fin needleſs, is plain from hence; that all Wreafon 
Chriſtians are ſtill left ſubject to death : for ſurely it 
Pm * 2g truth be affirm'd, that death is a ſuffering ne, I. 

| low 

Now, ſince all Chriſtians are to offer up their bodies 


at death, as a /acrzfice or /affering for ſin, this plainly Wag d 
teaches us *. ſtate of Ell dente and gering is the WW 2a! / 
proper ſtate of this life: for ſurely it muſt be 
per to make every part of our life ſuitable to would 
an end. themſ 
Dos God unmake us, and daſh our very form lus tha 
into =_ and can we think that a life of pleaſure WH: /a 

1 can become us under ſuch a fen- WW: has 


and 
tence 
Wnar plamer proof can we have, that we ar 
devoted ſufferers for fin, than that we are devoted to 
| | | death! good 


leaſure and enjoy ment. When the ſuffering for ſin is 
wer, there will be no more death; but ſo long as 


and they rebel againſt God, if do not make their 
lives conformable to that mark of divine diſpleaſure, 
hich death ſignifies. 

Tavs, as the mortality of our condition is a certain 


God; fo is it alſo a proof, that we ought to refuſe 
pleaſures and ſatisfactions, which are the pleaſures of a 
ſtate of diſorder, and ſtay for joy and delights till we 
remov'd to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as God will 
zelight to continue to all eternity. 
Taz apoſtle tells us, that fgh and blood cannet enter 


wvraforadle, if we can caſt abou for mirc in ſuch a 
i mie of © Bifriund dived; with ie wes 


reaſonableneſs of our Saviour's doctrine. 
HE ſaid unto them all, if any man will come aer 
3 him deny himſelf, take up his croſs daily, and 


me. 

FOR whoſoever will ſave his lift, all boſe it, 
. will bofe his lift for my ſake, the ſame 
ball ſave it. 

HERE is a common condition propos d to all that 
would be Chriſt's diſciples ; they are call'd to deny 
themſelves, and take up their croſs daily. To ſhew 
us that this belongs to all Chriſtians, the apoſtle faith, 
He ſaid unto them all; St. Mark hath it thus, And avhen 


be had called the people unto him, with his diſciples alſo, 


be ſaid unto them. 

'he church of Rome refuſes to give the cup in the 
holy ſacrament to the laity, We reckon it a very 
good argument againſt that cuſtom, that our * 

when 
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leath ? for death hath no place in a ſtate of allow'd 


roof that our life is in diſorder, and unacceptable to 


into the kingdom of God; mult we not therefore be very 
pleaſures 


orrupt, too unholy to enter into the kingdom of God? 
Tuis may ſuffice to ſhew us the excellency and 


geath laſts, ſo long are all beings, that are ſubje& to 
death, in a ſtate that requires humiliation and ſuffering ; ' 


\ 
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when he delivered the cup, ſaid unto them, Drin) 
1 nt that all Chrif 
Now if it be an argument that «a ian an 
to receive the cup, becauſe in the inſtitution of the fa 
crament it is ſaid, Drink ye all of this; is it not as 

an argument that all Chriſtians are here called to deny 
themſelves, and take up their croſs daily, becauſe ity 


deliver'd in the ſame manner, He ſaid unto them all; 


2 When he called the people unto him, with hi Cy 
dijet 


alſo, he ſaid unto them ? | * 
To me this ſeems as general a call toal of ho 
Chriſtians ; as, ink ye all of this, is a general com- fake, 


mand to all Chriſtians. 17 
LI any one try to evade the obligation of this long t 
text, and he will find, that he muſt uſe ſuch arguments, they : 
OE IE SIE other part of cellar 

Ir this paſſage only called the firſt difciples of Chrit WW... ar 
to an eternal ſtate of ſufferings and perſecutions from Wl death 


other people, it might, with ſome pretence, be ſuppoled Mi nent 
only to relate to Ferie when they are in ſuch » fas — 
N | unden 


Bur as it calls them to deny themſelves, to take up that C 
their croſs daily, it is plain, that it calls them toa Wl: 
ſuffering and ſelf denial, which they were to inflid unt. 
upon themſelves. | 2 Chriſt 

Nov if they are called thus to deny themſelves, WM 7. 
and ſubject themſelves to a voluntary croſs, in order church 
to be Chriſt's diſciples, it will be hard to ſhew, that hand « 
ſelf-denials are not as laſting terms of Chriſtianity, as we can 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. 

WATER-BAPTISM is neceſſary, becauſe our $4- 
viour has inſtituted it, and the reaſon for continuing it 
is the ſame as, for obſerving it at firſt. But ſtill it is 
but an exte rite, or ſacrament, which in its own 
nature hath nothing relating to holineſs and 2 
tion of the ſoul; but has al its excellency the 
inſtitution of Chriſt, * - | 


not pre! 


Ing the 
fering. 
ugs, th 


"Tai uu, if 11 
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Tx1s cannot be ſaid of theſe fort of ſufferings, for 
they have an internal and eſſential relation to holineſs 
and purification in the preſent fate of man. 

Isar, in the preſet fate of man, becauſe, tho 


theſe ſelf· denials or iications, are only proper to 
den; i nan whilſt he is in this ſtate of corruption, yet they 
ue as true parts of halineſs, and as eſſential virtues, 
all; as thoſe which will laſt for ever. 
b bi CrarrTy to the poor is founded in the neceſſities 

and infirmities of this life ; yet is it as real a degree 
o of holineſs, and as much to be performed for its own 
com- Wl ke, as that charity which will never have an end. 
2 Ir is the ſame in theſe {elt-denials, they only be- 
thi WY long to a ſtate of fin ; but whilſt ſuch a fate continues, 
ents, they are the indiſpenſable duty of finners, and as ne- 
xt of BY cellary and acceptable to God as relieving the poor. 


THis muſt be allowed, or we mult deny that there 


dil vas any real atonement for fin, in the ſuffer ings and 
om death of Chriſt; for, if there was any real atone- 
poled BY ment in the ſufferings of Chriſt, if his ſufferings ren- 
| late BY cred God propitious and reconciled to ſinners, it is 


undeniable, that all who ſuffer with the ſame fpiret 
that Chriſt ſuffered, muſt in their degree recommend 
tas themſelves to the favour of God, on the ſame ac- 
nig count, and for the ſame reaſons, that the ſufferings of 
Chriſt procured peace and reconciliation. | 
elves, WH Ir Chriſt the Lord of all, and Head of the 
order church, is ſtill making interceſſion for us at the right 
that hand of God ; does not this plainly teach us, that 
„ve cannot be accepted by God, unleſs we live in a 


late of ſupplication and prayer for ourſelves? | 
8. xp Fele who had no ſin of his own, was 
ng 1 obliged to ſuch ſufferings, to make himſelf be heard 
Xt g an advocate for fin ; ſurely finners themſelves can- 
not preſume to ſue for their own — without put- 
_ ing themſelves in the /ike fate of humiliation and ſuf- 


jerng. For fince the atonement is made by ſuffer- 
ugs, this as truly recommends ſufferings to ſinnere, 
u, if it had been made by prayer, that would _ 

wn 
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of repentance, ſelf-denial and ſorrow, as it is neceſlay 
to continue our deſires and endeayours after purity. W 


abſtaining 
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ewn the way of prayer ro have been the way 
$25 r-DENIAL, therefore and ſaflerings, are duti 
and recommend y 


to a being in a ſtate of fin, as 
count, and from the nature of the thing, as the lon 
of God is neceſſary from a being that receives all ly 
„ ao * 

OR to ex our indignation, and inflict punif, 
ment on that which difpleaſes God, is 'as — 
in itſelf, and as much an act of holineſs, as to low 
and cheriſh that which God loves. So that all of 


ſelf-denials, as * — ts of fin, as expreſſions q 

ſorrow for guilt, and as preventions of — Bec 
may be ered as ſo many inſtances of our loye « c 
purity. dt God 


WulLsT therefore we continue in a Rate of cor: 
on, it is as neceſſary that we continue in a ſtut 


Ix we can find a time, when we have no fin to l. 
ment, no occaſion for the ſeverities of repentance, i 
may be granted, that that would be a time for tid 
from ſelf-denial and voluntary ſufferings, 
Bur if human life knows of no ſuch ſeafon ; if u 
can never look at ourſelves, but under the weight 
fin 3 it is a demonſtration that indignation at * 
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ind a — ſuffering for ſin, is the neceſſary con- 
int ſtate of hriſtians. 3 Ek 
uti InDEED if it be allowed that repentance and for- 
ad o for fin is neceſſary, and that it ought to be the 
s wil&cnſtant habit of a Chriſtian's mind, till this life be 
t an end, we need no ſtronger proof of the conſtant 
xeceflity of ſelf-denial and mortification. 
is fig For what reaſon can there be for ſorrow and gri 
or fin, which is not the ſame reaſon for ſelf-denial, 
ad the daily croſs? is not grief and ſorrow for fin, a 
al al ering and puniſbment for fin? or can we grieve and 
ict ourſelves for our fins, unleſs we expreſs that 
ine rief by a hearty indignation and real ſelf-denial ? 
Ir therefore we conſider the reaſon and fitneſs of 
ceſſuepentance, we ſee the reaſon and fitneſs of ſelf-denial 
wn and voluntary ſufferings ; and conſequently we muſt 
xe lonfcknowledge, chat theſe ſelf-denials are not leſs ne- 
| fry, nor leſs recommended to us, ' than repentance 
nd ſorrow for ſin. 155 ö 1 
For ſince they are of the ſame nature, and for the 
ame end, and alſo eſſential to true repentance, it fol- 
ows, that all Chriſtians are obliged to be as conſtant 
1 their ſelf-denials and mortifications, as they are to 
de conſtant in their repentance. * fav 
Bzcause ſuch voluntary ſufferings have the ſame 


2 ſſential relation to holineſs, that charity and the love 


ff God have, 
For tho' charity and the love of God will never 
eaſe, but this ſelf-denial will have an end ; yet is this 
elf-denial during this ſtate of ſin, as eſſential to the 
eren lineſs of perſons in ſuch a ftate as any other virtue : 
Ir being the ſame degree of inward purity, and as 
ght a ſpirit and temper to mourn and affii ourſelves 
r our fins, as to ove that which God ves, or be 
ag — for his mercies. 
w ow if a perſon was to give himſelf up to ſorrow 
n a fate of | when) or ＋ 2 tho' in 
e midſt of mercies, he would act juſt as unreaſonably, 
uſt as contrary to the nature of wings, as he that 
L gives 


r rm—_———_—_————__—_—_—O/A_/N___—_————D— — — — 


gives thanks to God, when he only repeats the word 


a true flate of mortification. 


* 
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gives himſelf up to pleaſures and indulgences in 2 
of corruption and ſin. | 

LzrT it therefore be carefully obſerved, that {lf 
denial and mortification are only other words 
repentance and ſorrow for fin, and he that can diſt 
guiſh them from one another, may diſtinguiſh gre": 
rom ſorrow. ren | 

H therefore that can doubt whether Chriſtians ax 
called to a daily practice of ſelf-denial, ſeems to knoy 
as little of true religion, as if he doubted whether they Mie a 
were called to a daily repentance. For when we may W-"'”: 
live in a ftate contrary to repentance ; then, and tha 


only, may we live in a ſtate contrary to /e/f-denial, ada! 


LET a Chriſtian ever ceaſe from ſelf-denial, | 
him ever forbear the mortification of his appetite, 
and at that time he ceaſes to confider himſelf as a f 
ner, and behaves himſelf as tho' he were then h bief, 
from the gui/t and danger of fin. 

Bur as he never is in this ſtate of freedom; fo fene 
he acts as if he was ſo, he acts as falſely, as if he to an t 
himſelf to be an angel. | 

THERE is therefore as much reaſon, that the db Fo 
croſs or ſelf-denial ſhould be impoſed upon Chriſtian, "9"! 
as a daily prayer or repentance ; and there is the lane" abl 
impiety, the ſame falſe judgment in refufing a daily 


ſeli-denial, as in refuſing or ceaſing from a daily de Fo 


votion and ſorrow for ſin. 
For a man may as well imagine that he prays cee, 


of a prayer or thankſgiving, as that he repents fl Rr 
his ſins, unleſs his repentance be a rea/ puniſhment, 


Wi may now obſerve, that this doctrine of ſel Het 
ſuffering is founded upon the moſt important funds 
mental articles of our religion. | 

Ir we conſider our redemption as an atonemen 
made by ſuffering, does not this ſhew us the necel 
of ſeeking pardon by a fellowſhip in the fufferngs 
oy | Nz1 

K 
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Neep we any other argument, that there is no 
ite 10 ſuitable to a ſinner as that of ſuffering, when 

-0d has appointed ſufferings as the atonement for 
. MP. 


Ir we conſider, that we are devoted to death, and 
under a neceſſity, of falling into duſt, as a /acrifice for 
Win, does not this teach us the neceſſity of making our 
e conformable to the intention of ſuch a death? 
| Fox could there be any neceſſity that we ſhould. 
lie as a ſacrifice for ſin, if we might lead a life of a 
omtrary nature ? or could we act more con to 
od, than by making that life a ſtate of pleaſure an 
ndulgence, which he has laid under the curſe of 
Jjeath ? ought we to indulge a, life, which God con- 
ders as too unholy to continue in being? = 
LasTLY, If-we conſider, that repentance is the 
hief, the moſt conſtant and perpetual duty of a 
riſtian, that our holineſs has hardly any other ex- 
ſtence than what ariſes from a perpetual repentance, 
an it be doubted that 2 and felf-denial are 
ſſential, perpetual of our duty? | 8 
Fo x i ſuppoſe 3 without the pain of 
wortification and the puniſhment of ſelf-denial, is 
s abſurd, as to ſuppoſe a labour after holineis, which 
akes not one ſtep towards it. AA. 
For if tance be not an exerciſe of mortifica- 
ion and ſelf-denial, it is no more a ſtate of repen- 
ance, than the lifting up our hands without our 
earts is a ſtate of prayer and devotion. 
REPENTANCE is a hearty ſorrow for fin ; ſorrow 
$a pain or puniſhment, which we are obliged to raiſe 
0 as high a degree as we can, that we may be fitter 
objects of God's pardon. 
So that ſelf denial and mortification is only another 
ord for a real repentance. | 
Ir Chriſtians will {till ſo far forget the nature and 
lelipn of their religion, as to imagine that our Savi- 
urs call to a daily croſs and ſelf-denial, was only a 
ll to his firſt diſciples to _ ſufferings and =_ 
2 


n 
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i484 reaſon, as if they ſhould think, Repent ye, fir th ine 
4% kingdom beaven is at hand, only obli 42 10 the 
1 repentance, who firſt entered into the E | 
1:4 God. 8 q 22 cat 
11 For there is nothing in the nature of repentanc, ſan 
1 that ſhews it to be a more conſtant duty, or more , be 
16 ſential to the Chriſtian life, than there js in this m gui 
i tification and ſelf-ſuffering. | 
1 Ir is alſo very abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a comma ute 
\! to deny themſelves, and take up their own croſs daily, WW up 

ö mould mean only the enduring and expecting of f, wat 

it ferings from others. . do 
Lr us now ſuppoſe the contrary, that Chriſim i e 

are not called to this ſtate of mortification, or deni 8 

of their appetites. Let us ſuppoſe, that Chriſtin wit! 

churches are full of fine 6% people, who ſpend ther plca 

days in all the pleaſures indulgences which tle /. 

ſpirit of the world can invent. we 

- . Can it in any ſenſe be ſaid of ſuch, chat they liv F 

in a fate of repentance and ſorrow for fin ? may they ftate 

not with as much regard to truth, be ſaid to live uM bas 

fackclath and aſbes ? can their hearts feel any - ſorrov il rend 

or be mourning for the weight and milesy of fin,” va v 

live only to the ſtudied enjoyments "of eaſe and plex N 

ſure? can they be ſaid to grieve at guilt, or be atrav to a 

of ſin, who pamper all their appetites, and ſeek il <xilt 

the enjoyments that lead to temptation? can the dail) 

who live in the gratifications of the fleſh, and ſceu then 

of pleaſure, be ſaid to be working out their ſalvation T 

ewith frar and trembling * may they not as jultly & . 

ſaid to be walking bare-foot to Feru/alem ? N 

Ir therefore we will not deſtroy the whole ſtate oi abſti 

religion, if we will but own it to be a ſtate of that 

and probation, we mult alſo allow, that ſelf-denial aui and 

1 | 1 © abſtinence from pleaſures are daily eſſential duties d ; 
14 Fox a life of ſorrow for fin, and mourning for tit our 
14 * 


guilt of it, and a life of pleaſure and indulgence, 
| | incot 
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jnconſiſtent ſtates, and as neceſſarily deſtroy one ana- 
ther, as motion puts an end to reſt. | 4 
REPENTANCE Will have no place in heaven, be- 
cauſe that will be a tate of ion; and for the 
{ame reaſon it ought never to be laid aſide on earth, 
becauſe there is no time when. we are not under 
guilt, and ſubject to the danger of fin. n 
Tuis does not ſuppoſe, that we are always to be 
uttering forms of confeſſon from our mouths 3 but it 
ſuppoſes, that we are always to live with ſo much 
watchfulneſs as becomes penitent ſinners, and never 
do any thing, but what highly ſuits with a fate of 
repentance. 2 \ | | rad” 
So that whenever we can abate our ſelf. denials, 
without abating our ſorrow for fin, when we can find 
pleaſures that neither Yen the mind, nor make it 
V fearful of temptation ; then, and ſo far only, may 
we ſeek our eaſe. | ; 
Fox repentance, whilſt it is only a. lip-work at 
ſtated times, is nothing; it has not had its „till it 
has entered into the ſtate and habit of our lives, and 
rendered us as fearful of ſin in every part of our lives,. 
as when we are making our confeſſions.  _ 
Now this ſtate of penitence, which alone is ſuited 
to a ſtate of corruption and infirmity, can no more 
exiſt without * daily ſelf-denial, than we can 
wy govern our appetites, without daily looking after 
p44 


To proceed: Our Saviour faith, Bl:fſed are they 
that mourn, for they ſhall be comforted. 

Now this is another direct call to ſelf-denial and 
abſtinence from pleaſures, as muſt appear to every one 
that knows mourning to be different from. pleaſure 
and indulgence. _ | p | N 

Tux bleſſedneſs that is here aſcribed to mourning, 
muſt be underſtood in relation to mourning, as it is a 
fate of life, and not as to any tranſient acts, or par- 
ucular times of mourning. wg 


Ls; For: 
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Fo no actions are valuable or rewardable, but a; 
they ariſe from a fate or temper of mind that is con- 
ſtant and habitual. 

Ix it had been ſaid, bleſſed are the charitable, it 
muſt have meant, bleſſed are they who live in a fat: 


and habit of charity, For the ſame reaſon, are we 
to underſtand the bleſſedneſs, which is due to mourn- 
ing to be only due to a ſtate and life of mourning. 

. SECONDLY, Bleſſed are they that mourn, ſhews us, 
that this mourning concerns all men as ſuch, without 
any diſtinction of time or perſons ; ſo that its excell 
and fitneſs muſt be founded upon ſomething that 1; 
common and conſtant to all times and all perſons, 
For if there was any time, when we might change 
this ſtate of mourning, or were there any perſons that 
might be excuſed from it, it could not be ſaid in ge- 
neral, Bleed are they that mourn.” 

Ir therefore this mourning be a reaſonable and ex- 
cellent temper, that equally leads a// orders of men to 
bleſſedneſs, its reaſonableneſs muſt be founded in the 
common ſtate and condition of man; that is, if 
mourning be good for all men, it muſt be, becauſe 
the "ſtate and condition of all men, as ſuch, requires 
mourning. | 

Bux if this mourning be founded in the preſent 
fate of man, as ſuitable to his condition in this life, 
it muſt be always the ſame excellent and proper tem- 
per, till death changes his ſtate, and puts him in a 
condition that requires another temper. 

Now what can this ſtate of mourning be, but 8 

odly ſorrow founded upon a true ſenſe and feeling of 
the miſery of our ſtate, as it is a ſtate of Fallen ſpirits, 
living in fin and vanity, and /eparation from God? 

WHarT can it be, but a ceaſing to enjoy and re- 
joice in the falſe goods and enjoy ments of this lite, 
becauſe they delude and corrupt our hearts, increaſe 
_ _ and. fink us deeper in our diſtance from 
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WHaT mourning can be bleſſed, but ſuch as 
mourns at that which diſpleaſes God, which condemns 
and rejects what the wiſdom of God rejects, which 


it looſens us from the vanity of the world, leſſens the 
ate weight of our corruption, and quickens our motions | 
we and aſpirings towards perfection: | 
un Tx1s is not a mourning that ſhews itſelf in occa- 
- ſonal fits of ſorrow. or dejection of mind; but it is a 
us, regular temper, or rather a right judgment, which re- 
Out fuſes pleaſures, that are not only the pleaſures of a 


corrupted ſtate, but ſuch as alſo increaſe and ſtrengthen 
our corruption. 


ns, OxE conſtant property of a true mourning, is ab- 
noe ſinence from pleaſures ; and we generally reckon a a 
hat ſorrow very near its end, when diverſions and amuſe- 


ments begin to be reliſhed. 
Tuis mourning therefore to which this bleſſedneſs 


ex· is aſcribed, muſt be a conſtant abſtinence from vain 

| to joys 3 it muſt preſerve itſelf by rejecting and diſreliſh- 

the ing all thoſe worldly delights and ſatisfactions, which, 
if if admitted, would put an end to its ſtate of mourn- 

ule ing. | 

ires 3 what is all this, but that ſlate of /e/f denial 


and daily-croſs, to which our Saviour called his diſ- 
ciples? 

2 we may imagine any thing, if we can ima- 
vine, that a ſtate of religious mourning is not a ſtate 
of religious ſelf-demal. 

UxLess therefore we will ſay, that the bleſſedneſs 


t a of mourning was alſo only preach'd to Chriſt's firſt 
r of followers ; we muſt allow, that a Chriſtians are 
its, equally call'd to that daiꝶ- croſi and ſeſfedenial, which 
was then required. | 
re- IT ought alſo here to be obſerved, that we are cal- 
ife, ld to theſe duties upon our hopes of happineſs. 
ale For bleed are they that mourn, for they ſhall be 
om emforted, is the ſame thing as ſaying, miſerable and 


curſed are they that do not mourn, for they ſhall not 
be comforted, Again, 
BLESSED 
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BLESSED are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is th, of 
kingdom of heaven. e 10 
Norixc can carry a greater denial and contta- | 
diction to all the tempers and ways of the world thin Bl 
this doctrine; it not only puts an end to all that we kid 
' eſteem wicked and immoderate defires of wor| . 
ſatisfactions, but calls us from all worldly fatisfaftion, Wl dire 
which any way faſten the foul to any falſe goods, and ; 


make it leſs ardent after true happineſs. As the 
Chriſtian religion regards only the ſalvation of ou Wl chat 
ſouls, and reſtoring us to a life with God in heaven, A 

it conſiders every thing as ill, that keeps us in a ſtate prat 

of any falſe enjoyment, and nothing as good, but 2. 

what looſen us from the world, and makes us leh fuch 

ſlaves to its vanities. Bleſed are the poor in ſpirit, be- of n 

| cauſe it is a ſpirit of diſengagement and diſreliſn of the 80 
world, that puts the ſoul in a Rate of liberty and ft. ti! 

neſs to reliſh and receive the offers of true happineſs. and 
THe doctrine of this text, is purely the doctrine chat 

of ſelf denial and daily-cro/5s, to which our Saviour 


ro 
called his diſciples. 7e 
For let any one conſider how it is poſfüble for a Wl £7 
man to be poor in ſpirit, but by renouncing thoſe en. ſpirit 
joyments, which are the proper delights of ſuch as are are a 
high and rich in ſpirit. Now a man is high in ſpirit, of th 
when his own ſtate and dignity give him a pleaſure; Fc 
he is rich in ſpirit, who ſeeks and delights in the en: muſt 
joyments and felicities which riches afford; he is there- covet 
fore poor in ſpirit, that mortifies all vain thoughts, re- Ip 
jects every ſelf-pleaſure, and avoids and diſlikes the WM about 
empty ſatisfactions which riches and fortune give. mall 
No this, which is undoubtedly the doctrine of thing 
this paſſage, is the very eſſence and ſoul of all ſelf-de- WM woul, 
3 nial and mortification, which is nothing elſe but a con- WI whet| 
ſtant checking all our vain tempers, and a denying WW and d 
ourſelves ſuch enjoyments as — ſtrengthen and life; 
ſupport them. So that the bleſſedneſs of poverty of Wl whet! 
fprrit, is the bleſſedneſs of ſelf-denial and mortification, WM on fo 


Fox 
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For ſurely if we are called to a conſtant poverty 
of ſpirit, we are called to a conſtant refuſal of all en- 
joyments but ſuch as poverty. of ſpirit requires. 

Fox it is to be obſerved, that when it is ſaid, 
Blſed are the poor in ſpirit, that the meaning is, Ble/- 
/ed are they that are governed by this ſpirit, for that 
is only a man's ſpirit and temper, which rules and 
directs his actions. g 

Ax ambitious man 1s one that is governed by his 
ſpirit of ambition; ſo a man is poor in ſpirit, when 
that is the ſpirit that governs his actions. 

As the rich in ſpirit are ſuch as ſeek the felicity and 


gratifcations of riches ; ſo the poor in ſpirit is he that 


avoids and diſlikes all ſuch gratifications, and ſeeks 
ſuch things as properly ſuit with ſuch a mortified habit 


of mind. 


So that no one is to reckon himſelf poor in ſpirit, * 


till it makes him not only reje& all inſtances o — 
and ſelf. enjoy ment; but till he ſeeks and deſires thin 
that are as proper to a poverty of ſpirit, as food is 
proper to hunger, or water to thirſt, | 

Fox as hunger is known by its being a deſire of 
focd, and thirſt by its deſire 
ſpirit can only be known by its ſeeking ſuch things as 


are as true ſigns of it, as the ſeeking of water is a ſigr 


of thirſt. 

For this is undeniable, that every ſpirit or temper 
muſt only be known by the nature of the things it 
covets, : 

Ir we are high-minded, our care will be exerciſed 
about high things; and if we are lowly in heart, we 
ſhall as certainly not only condeſcend, but ſeek after 
things that are lowly. Let a man therefore, who 
would deal faithfully with himſelf, conſider not only 
whether he is proud, luxurious, indulgent of himſelf, 
and devoted to the pleaſures and ſatisfaQtions of this 
life; but let him conſider whether he is poor in ſpirit, 
whether the things that he ſeeks, the deſigns he has 
on foot, the happineſs he aims at, and the courſe = 


liquor 3 ſo poverty of 
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his liſe, be ſuch as is really directed by a true poverty 
of ſpirit. 


. 11 

Fo x he ought not to think that he is governed by ＋ 
this ſpirit, till he finds himſelf an enemy to every any 
pleaſure, every care, and every labour that is we 
to it. When he hates ſelf-indulgence, as the Epicur, [ 


hates ſelf-denial; when he ſtudies humility, as the ina 
ambitious man aims at greatneſs ; when he avoids the ſilec 


vanities of the world, as the /a:lor avoids rocks 3 then to al 
may he reckon himſelf entitled to that bleſſedneſk,, 1 
which belongs to thoſe who are poor in ſpirit. mth 


THis is that ſelf-denial, holy-diſcipline, daily. urni 
croſs, to which all Chriſtians are called ; that by thu f ; .. 
loſing their lives, that is, thus ceaſing to live life W 
of this world, they may purchaſe to themſelves a life Bl (.11c- 
of endleſs happineſs in another ſtate. | one i. 
- I BELIEVE there are few Chriſtians, who do not Wi conte 
acknowledge that Chriſtianity is ſtill in ſome degree.a dur | 
dofrine of the croſs 3 and that the texts above-cited Wi log o 
have ftill ſome meaning with regard to all Chriſtians ; Wl ſcure 
but then they believe this in ſome ſuch looſe and ge- Ty 
neral way, or live with ſo little regard to what they Bi pain 
do believe of it, that they feel no condemnation of 2 pla 
themſelves, whatever their lives are, from hearing theſe ans of 
doctrines. RIBS 

Bur notwithſtanding all this, it is certain 2 n, t! 
Chriſtians are as much obliged to conform exactiy to uo be 
theſe doctrines of the croſs, as to the obſetvance of the YF 
ten commandments. For the ten commandments Wl, eye, 
were not more certainly laws to * than the z. 
doctrines of ſelf-denial and poverty of ſpirit are laws Ir 
to all Chriſtians. ſelf in 

Axor HER plain and remarkable inſtance of felf- done, 
denial is to be ſeen in the following words. | 

HE have heard that it hath been ſaid, an eye for at 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but T ſay unto you, that yt 
riff not evil, but whoſoever will ſmite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other alſo. And if any man will 
ſue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him * 
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thy cloak alſo. And whoſoever ſhall compel thee to g⁰ 
with him a mile, go with him twain, 

Oux bleſſed Saviour's firſt propoſal was this, J 
am man vill come after me, let him deny himſelf, . 
uþ bis crofs daily, and follow me. 

In the text before us, he inſtruts them in ſeveral 
inſtances, wherein this ſelf-denial and daily-croſs con- 
fited, which are now the common terms of ſalvation 
to all Chriſtians. 3 

We are to deny ourſelves, in not demanding a 
tub for a tooth, we are to take up our daily-cro/s by 


uſage as we could prevent by reſiſtance. 

We are to deny ourſelves, in not defending our- 
ſelves by ſuits at law; and muſt take up the croſs of 
one injury after another, rather than appeal to the 
contention of a trial. This is ſufficiently taught by 
our being required to expoſe ourſelves to the — 
loſs of our c/oak, rather have recourſe to law to 
ſecure our cat. | 

Tut words which deliver this doctrine are ſo very 
they Bi plain and expreſs, that they need no illuſtration ; it is 
n f plain alſo, that they equally belong to all Chriſti- 
thele ns of all ages. 'The manner of our Saviour's deliver- 

; ing himſelf upon theſe points, * it out of all queſti- 
a, that they were doctrines of the cr, which were 
ly to o be perpetual marks of his followers. 

f the YE have heard that it hath been ſaid, an eye for 
nents er che, &c. But I ſay unto you, that ye reſiſt not evil, 
ke 


laws Ir was not poſſible for our Saviour to expreſs him- 
; ſelf in a more authoritative manner than he has here 
sell. cane, or to ſhew us more plainly, that he was here 

King as the great /aw-grver of Chriſtians, and deli- 
or a" ering doctrines, which ſhould be perpetual laws to 
at ye al his diſciples, and ſuch as ſhould conſtantly diſtin- 
guſh them from all the world. Nor is it poſſible for 
ay one to evade the literal and open meaning of n_ 


turning our cheek to the ſmiter, and ſuffering ſuch ill 
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doctrines, but in ſuch a way as mult deſtroy the ſenk 
of any other of ſcripture. | 


Ir it could be ſhewn, that we are not obliged jul 
the plain and expreſs doctrine of theſe paſſages, i | 
- might as well be ſhewn, that the next doQtrine, By WY % 
I ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that eur; Will the 
you, does not oblige us in the plain and literal ſenſe of if 
* 12 Wl | ES | but 
o R bot ages are y ſupported by the mut 
ſame authority of our — expreſſed in deer tiſe 
manner, I ſay unto u. This degree alſo of lo . kun 
which we are to ſnew to our enemies, is as much x F 
doctrine of the croſs, as contrary to all our natural I und: 
tempers and worldly intereſts, as that of patience, tan 
meekneſs, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe who treat us inju. I 
riouſly. Theſe virtues are alſo neceſſary to one ano. if nd 
term 


ther; we cannot thus love and do good to our enemy, 
unleſs we are thus patient under ſufferings, and deny N 
ourſelves all inſtances of anger and uneaſineſs at them, MM eithe 
I is pretended by ſome, that theſe paſſages only injuri 
— our proſecution of /pightful and malicious ſuit * 9% 
at law. | 
Bur ſuch people might as well pretend, that de have 
eighth commandment only forbids wanton and ſpight- Han) 
ful ſtealing, but allows it, when it is done ſoberly, Wi ?*ili0! 
and with no ſpightful intention. nity v 
Fox the caſe, which our Saviour put, is direct) No 
intended againſt ſuch a pretence as this. 
Ir is the caſe of a man, who has a ſuit commer Ir 
ced againſt him for his coat, he is not allowed to con-W s to 
ſider that it is his ozw# coat, and that he enters no fr ale 


ther into the trial, than to ſecure his coat; he is no be 4 
allowed to ſhew this degree of contention or anger at be nee, 
injuſtice, or impatience under ſuffering, but is patient _ 

ent ene 


ly to permit his coat to be taken from him, tho? that 


| patience be the means of loſing his cloak alſo. demſel 
Ir is not therefore pighrfuf roſecutions, but the Anp 
moſt ſeemingly reaſonable ſelf- 1 that is here ſor- na fu 


bidden. Farther, malice and revenge were not allowed 
10 


to the Jews; yet we are here commanded to deny 
ourſelves ſuch methods of ſelf-defence, and rules of 


| juſtice as was allowed to them. 


Ir Chriſtians will ſtill think that they may defend 
all their rights, and enter into all /ach contentions for 
them, as the /aws of the land will ſupport them in: 
if they will think that they need bear zo o/her injuries, 
but ſuch as courts of /aav cannot redreſs, they are as 
much miſtaken, as if. they imagine, they need prac- 
tiſe no other charity or worſhip of God, but ſuch as 
human laws demand. | 

Fox Chriſtian meekne/5, ſelf-denial, and patience 
under ſufferings, are no more to be formed by the 
ſtandard 4 . Jas . our 2 to God. 

In theſe things Jeſus C is our lawgiver, 
and his laws 5 be complied with as the certain 
terms of our ſalvation. 

rr therefore we may be able 
either b 0 wer or legal contention to 
1 evil for evil, 50 demand a bare 
a tooth ; yet, as diſciples of Chriſt, we are to turn our 
cheek to the ſmiter, let him that would take our coat, 
have our cloak alſo, and be rather content to ſuffer 
many injuries, than, by defending ourſelves, raiſe our 
paſſions, embitter our tempers, and deſtroy that cha- 
ity which we owe to our neighbour. hap 

Now this meekneſs and /e/f-denial is highly ſuitable 
o the ſpirit and temper of Chriſtianity. 

IT is highly ſuitable to a religion that reſtores ſin- 
ners to God by ſufferings ; it is ſuited to ſuch as have 
farſaken all to follow Chriſt ; it is fuited to ſuch as are 
to be dead and crucified to the world, to ſuch as are to 
be meek and /owly as Chriſt ; it is ſuited to ſuch as are 
eommanded to dove and do all good to their moſt vio- 
&nt enemies, and who are to love their neighbour as 
tiemſelves. 

Axp whatever pride, ſelf-love, or human wiſdom 
may ſuggeſt againſt this * may with equal 
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ſtrength be objected againſt all thoſe other dedting 

which are thus of a ſpirit like unto it, 
Bur let Chriſtians conſider, that it is of theſe doe. | 
trines of the creſ, that our Saviour faith, Whoſry ſp 
Hall be aſhamed of me and of my words, of him fall Wl 51 
the Son of Man be aſhamed, when he ſhall comt in bi; bea 
oor £101, and in his Father's, and of the holy angel, him 

er 


THIS is my commandment, faith Chriſt, that y: lu oon 
ene another, as I have loved you. Now this as plainly opp! 
forbids all ſtrife and angry contentions with others, à WM nee 
when we are comma to part with our coat, 1. u 

ther than contend for it. For it is as impoſſible to not! 
love our adverſary whilſt we are contending with him, WM ic is 
as Chriſt loved us, as to follow Chriſt, and at the end 
ſame time depart from him. 2 | milit 
His love towards mankind (which is the example Wl calle: 
for our love) knew of no enemies, nor refuſed any W 
ſufferings, but was a continual labour for the ſalvation Wis an 
of all men. If therefore we treat any perſons as our like c 
enemies, or flie in the face of thoſe who injure us, and Tx 
are impatient under ſufferings, we are fallen from that Wour b! 
love which is to govern all our actions. ed be 


| Men may fancy what they pleaſe of the charity of 
their temper, whilſt they are reſiſting evil, and car. 
ying on the contentions of law, as others may think 
have their conderſatiom in heaven, whilſt they are 
labouring after riches on earth; but if they would 
conſider, that Chriſtian charity is to be like the cha- 
rity of Chriſt, who died for his enemies, they would 
foon find, that it muſt be a charity of another Kind, 
that allows them to contend with their enemies. 
Every reſiſtance or contention of any Kind is 4 
quarrel, and neceſſarily begets ſome degrees of ſpight 


and ill will; and tho' they may often be carried on {Mvithout 
with ſome ſhew of external decency, yet the iL ty w; 
temper partakes of the contention, is tainted with ſome rings 
little and ill. natur d reſentments, and deſtroys that N of 


divine ſpirit of love to which we are called. f 
0 
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So that to talk of the charity of reſiſting and con- 
tentious ſuits at law, is almoſt like talking of the 
charity of duel r. | 
doc- Tas only way therefore to proferye our Chriſtian 
foever ſpirit, and ſhew ourſelves more li 
ſhall who injure us, is to act as he did under injuries, and 


n bis WY bear them with patience, for ſuch reaſons as rendered 


ngels, him patient. e are ſure that whilſt we follow him, 
| we follow the way, the truth, and the life ; but as 
12 love bon as we reſent and form deſigns of conquering our 
lainly Wi oppreſſor, we partake of his ſpirit, and offend againſt 
rs, a Wl meckneſs and charity, as he offended againſt juſtice. 
t, ra. Wu muſt therefore bear with injuries and wrongs, 
le to WH not becauſe it is difficult to redreſs them, but becauſe 
| him, Wi it is difficult, and next to impoſſible, to reſiſt and con- 
at the tend with our adverſaries, without forfeiting that hu- 
mility, meekneſs, and divine love, to which we are 
ample called. = 
1 any WW Ws muſt ſuffer with patience, becauſe ſuch patience 
vation Wi an exerciſe of our ſelt-denial, that renders us more 
as our like our Lord and Maſter. 5 6 8 
Tx1s cannot be doubted of, fince we are told of 
cur bleſſed Saviour, That tho he tvere a Son, yet Jearm- 
ed le abedience by the things which he ſuffered. = 


rity of WW. Now. if this be true, is it not true in the ſame de- 
d car- gree, that we are not only to bear ſufferings with pa- 
think Witience, but even receive them with Ineſs, as 
ey are proper means to teach us obedience to the laws of 
would Cod? | | os 

e cha- For if he, who was a Son, who was without fin, 


and fo full of divine knowledge, yet received inffruc- 
in from ſufferings ; ſurely we, who are poor infirm 
reatures, muſt want that inſtruction which is to be 


d is a earnt from them. 
ſpight Fon to ſuppoſe, that we can be obedient to G 
ied on {Without ſufferings, is to ſuppoſe, that we can do o 


ly without ſuch helps as the Son of God had. Suf- 

rings are therefore to be conſidered amongſt the gra- 

s of God, which purify our fouls, enlighten our 
"i ad 


Chriſt, than thoſe * 
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to teach us, that ſufferings is the away to arrive at 
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minds with divine knowledge, and prepare us to jy. 
feet holineſs in the fear of God, * © © 
Bur how contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſt do we aq, 
jf our fufferings provoke us into methods of retaliatin, 
;and inſtead of teaching us obedience to God, lead us Will (1 
nto a ſtate of ary towards our brethren ?- ru 
FARTHER ; it became him, faith the apoſtle, fi 
auhom are all things, and by <vhom are all things, ir 
bringing many ſons unto glory, to "make the captain of 
their ſalvation perfect through ſufferings. (a) . 
We are here plainly taught not only that Chriſ 
was made perfect through ſufferings, but that it wy 
fit he ſhould be made perfect that way, as the only 
way that could bring many ſons unto $09. 
So that we fee one end of Chriſt's ſufferings, be. 
fore his being crowned with glory and honour, wa 


glory, and that thoſe who deſire to be ſons of glory, 
muſt firſt be made perfect through ſufferings. 
Ws therefore forget the nature of our religion, we 
miſtake the one great deſign of Chriſt's ſufferings, u gat ;. 
o out of the road to glory, if we do not patiently goods 
ſubmit te ſufferings, if we are not thankful that ve aded 
ſuffer with Chrift, that <ve may reign with him. 
Mex in vain pretend that they only defend them- 
ſelves againſt juice. For theſe are the very hard: 


vous, 


ſpirit, 
with th 


ſhips which Chriſt ſuffered, and which they are, ii. whic 
they would be guided by his ſpirit, to ſuffer with ps Our 
tience. . "is teac 

St. PrTER ſpeaking to ſervants, faith , This uM... 
thank-worthy, if a man for conſcience toward God n. that wh 
dure grief ſuffering wrongfully. F when ye do with os af 
and ſuffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable x. 
with God. For even hereunto avere ye called, bref po 10 
Chrift alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an example tral. 7 of 
ye ſhould follow his ſteps. | eu 
* bele is 


(a) Heb. ii. 10. 
| Hext 


22 


HEA! 


ſubject to matters, that treat them 7juriouſty, upon the 
— doctrine of Chriſtianity; — wy ſuffer 
armzfully is thank-worthy before God, and becauſe 
Chriit's example has called us to bear with patience 
theſe injurious and wrongful hardſhips. h 

Luer it therefore be carefully obſerved, that as ſure as 
the apoſtle here ſpeaks by the fpirit of God, ſo ſure is it 
that our behaviour is not thank-worthy or acceptable 
with God, unleſs we endure wrongful ſufferings with 
patience ; and that if we lay aſide this meek neſs, we 
leave the example of Chriſt, who. only ſaves ſuch as 
follow his ſteps. | | 

I Have now your through ſeveral inſtances of that 
mortification, ſelt-denial and ſuffering, to which the 
Chriſtian world are called. 

Ir the doctrines of this chapter ſeem hard and grie- 
yous, they can only ſeem ſo to ſuch as have wrong 
notions of human life. | 

Too many people — ＋ this life to be ſometRing 
that is ſubſtantial in itſelf, and valuable for its own 
goods, and look upon religion as ſomething that is. 
added to it, to make a worldly life more eaſy, regular 
and happy ; and ſo embrace religion with no 
ſpirit, nor to any farther degree, than as it complies 
vith the eaſe, order and happineſs of that way of life 
n which they live. 

Ou bleſſed Saviour has fully confuted this opinion, 


by teaching us that there is but one thing needful. If 
therefore we are but ſo far Chriſtians, as to believe 
that what our Saviour has here taught, is ſtrictly true; 
lien all the pretended grievances of ſelf-denial and 


ering are all ſtruck at once. | 

Fox what tho' meekneſs, patience and humility, 
tzy often make us ſufferers ; yet if ſuch ſufferings 
make us only loſe ſuch things as are nat nesdful for us, 
tere-15 any ground for eomplaint ? - — 
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Hers the apoſtle founds the duty of ſervants deng 
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Bur farther, ſuch ſufferings are not only without 
any real hurt; but they promote our happineſs, and 
become matter of real and folid joy. 


: BLESSED are ye, when men ſhall revile you and a 
perſecute you, aud ſhall ſay all manner 0 el i pl 
falſely for my ſake, rejoice and be exceed; 441 far do 
great is your reward in heaven. (a) +... 


Car1sT does not endeavour to comfort us in this 
ſtate, as if it was a hard or melancholy ſtate, which we 
mult bear, becauſe it is made eaſier with patience, or 
becauſe God has pleaſed to impoſe it upon us; but he 
looks at it in quite another view, not as needing com- 
fort, but as having matter fit for congratulation. 

Wuar Chriſtians are they therefore, what firan- 
gers to the ſpirit of Chriſt, who reckon thoſe thing 
amongſt the hardſhips of religion, which Chriſt re. 
commends to us as reaſons of rejsicing, and being ex- 
ceeding glad ? | 

THE whole matter therefore plainly comes to this; 
if our ſufferings, our injuries or hardſhips, be ſuch as 
we undergo, becauſe we dare no: depart from that 
meekneſs, and patience, and charity, which Chril 
has taught, becauſe we had rather love our enemies, 
than be revenged on them, rather ſuffer like Chril, 
and be full of his ſpirit, than avoid ſufferings by a 
contrary temper, ſuch 8 our greateit gains, 

Ir, on the contrary, you W of any meeknels 
and patience which is not after the example of Chil, 
any injuries or ſufferings which you can reſiſt, and 
yet ſhew that you follow the example of Chriſt's pa- 
tience, and meekneſs, and charity, the doctrine 
this chapter has no recommendation. of ſuch ſufferings, 


You are only here exhorted to bear ſuch injuries E 
and ſufferings as make you more like Chriſt, ſuch a c 
are true inſtances of that meekneſs, patience and ch what 


rity, which were the principal tempers of his ſpirit. 
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Now be the hardſhips or ſelf-denials what they 
will, if they make us more like to Chriſt, they have 
done more for us, than all the proſperity in the world 
can do; and he- that defends Aim!el 


Axp all this is founded upon this one reaſon, be- 


cauſe there is but one thing needful, the ſalvation of 


our ſouls. It is this that changes the natures of all 


human things, and makes every thing good or evil 


only ſo far as 1t promotes or hinders this one end of 
life, T'he ialvation of the world is the only happineſs 
of the world ; and he that has ſecured his ſhare in 
that, has ſecured to himſelf all the joy and gladneſs 
that can befal haman nature. | 


A Cur1sTIAN therefore that is not content with 


alvation, that wants to add a worldly jay and plea- 
ſure to the great things of religion, 1s more ſenſeleſs 
than the man that ſhould think he had hard uſage to 


be ſaved from a Hipæurect, unleſs he was carried off 


upon a cedar plank, 


—— 


CHAP. VII. 


Some farther conſi derations upon the rea- 
ſonadleneſs of ſelf-demal. 


EFORE I proceed any farther in other inſtan- 
ces of ſelf-denial, it may be proper to ſhew in 
what the duty of ſelf-denial is founded, or wherein 
the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of it conſiſts. | 
Every ay or virtue of the Chriſtian life is 
founded in truth and reaſon, and is required becauſe 


9 * 


If at the expence 
of any temper, that was the temper of Chriſt, has 
done himſelf an injury greater than the worſt and 
molt powerful of his enemies can bring upon him. 
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of its fitneſs to be done, and not becauſe God has 
power to command what he — a = 
Ir we are commanded to be meek and humble, it 
is becauſe meekneſs and humility are as true judg. 
ments, and as ſuitable to the truth of our ſtate, as i 
is a true judgment, and ſuitable to the ſtate of every 
dependant being, to be thankful for mercies. 
Ir we are bid to rejoice, it is at ſomething that is 
truly joyfulz if ta fear, it is to fear ſomething that 
is really dreadful. Thus we are called to no tempers, 
but ſuch as are ſo many true judgments, and as truly 
founded in the nature and reaſon of things, as if we 
were bid to believe v9 to be the half part of four. 
Gop is reaſon and wiſdom itſelf, and he can no 
more call us to any tempers or duties, but ſuch as are 
ſtrictly reaſonable in themſelves, than he can act a- 
gainſt himſelf, or contradict his own nature. 
As we can ſay with aſſurance, that God cannot 
| lye ; ſo we may with the ſame certainty affirm, that 
1 he cannot enjoin any thing to rational creatures, that 
| þ is contrary to the reaſon of their nature, no more 
than he can enjoin them, to love things that are not 
lovely, or hate things that are in their nature not 
hateful. 


1 Wnurx God ſpeaks, we are as fure that infinite 
f reaſon ſpeaks, as we are ſure there is a God. 

A LITTLE reflection upon this matter, will give 
us the utmoſt aſſurance in ſuch reaſonings as this. 
As fate therefore: as there is a God, fo fure is it, 
that a religion from God has only reaſonable com- 
mands to reaſonable creatures. No tempers can be 
impoſed upon us by way of tft and impofition,' which 
we might as reaſonably be without, if it was not 16 
quired of us. God can only -will, that reaſonable 
creatures ſhould be more reaſonable, more perfect, and 
more like himſelf, and conſequently can enjoin us 
no dut es or tempers of mind, but ſuch as have this ten. 
dency. Ali his commands are for our ſakes, founded 
in the neceſſities of our natures, and are only ſo many 
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inſtructions to become more happy, than we could be 
without them. _ VEE IP ers ot 

A coop man that enjoys the uſe of his reaſon, ts 
offended at madmen and "fools, becauſe they both act 
contrary to the reaſon of things. The madman fan- 
cies himſelf, and every thing about him, to be dif- 
ferent from what they are; the — knows nothing 
of the value of things, is ridiculous in his choices, 
and prefers a ell before the moſt uſeful things in liſe. 

Now a good man merely thro' the love of reaſon, 
is offended at their conduct, and would do all that he 
could to abate the frenzy of the one, and the fupidity 


of the other. 

Ler this a little repreſent to us the conduct of God 
towards fallen man. God is reaſon itſelf ; how highly 
therefore muſt he be offended at the follies and _ 
dity of mankind ? if a madman ſeems ſo unreaſonable 
a creature to us, becauſe he fancies himſelf to be me- 
thing that he is not; how unreaſonable maſt fallen 
man, who is fallen from all true knowledge of him- 
elf, appear to him who is infinite reaſon? -  _. 
' Acain, God is goodneſs itſelf ; if therefore human 
goodneſs is inclined to endeavour: the cure of madmen- 
and foo/5, muſt not goodneſs itſelf be much more in- 
clined to correct the madneſs and folly of fallen man? 

Ws ſee that men are ſaid to be mad, when they 
fancy themſelves, and the things about them, to be 
different from what they are; they are ſaid to be d, 
when they miſtake the value of things: now if this 
be true, as it moſt certainly is, it may ſerve to ſhew 
us, that man in his preſent ſtate of diſorder and igno- 
rance, muſt appear to God both as o and mad; for 
every ſinner is truly nad, as he imagines himſelf, and 
all things about him, to be what they are not; he is 
really a fool, as he is ridiculous in his choices, and 
nuſtakes the value of things. 

Now religion is our cure, it is God's merciful com- 
munication of ſuch rules and diſcipline of life, as may 
lerve to deliver us from the infatuation and ignorance 


ar”; 


ceſſary for our happineſs. 
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of our fallen ſtate» It is to teach us the knowledge 
of ourſelves, and all things about us, that we. may ng 
longer a& like madmen; it is to teach us the true 
— of things, that we may know our good and 
evil, and not be as zdzats in the choice of things. 
Now fools and madmen have their diſe, and 
are pleaſed with their imaginary happineſs; this makes 
them averſe from all methods of cure. | 
Fon this reaton, God preſſes his inſtructions upon 
us with terrors and threatenings, and makes thoſe 
virtues. 2 are the natural good and cure of our 
ſouls, ſuch duties to him, as he will puniſh the neg. 
lect of them. | | 
So that the power of God is mercifully employed 
to moye us to ſuch a reaſonable way of life, as is ne. 


Son people are ſo weak, as to wonder, what we 
call ſin ſhould be ſo odious to God, or what it can 
Ggnify to God, whether we are wi/e or fooliſp. 

La fuch conſider, that God is aui) dm, and reg 
ſen itſelf, and conſequently every thing that is con, 
trary to reaſon and wiſdom, is contrary to his nature; 
ſo. that a ſtate of ſin, is a ſtate of contrariety to God, 
To ask therefore. why God hates all fin, is the ſame 
thing as to ask why God cannot tell any fort of he; 
it 2 every deviation from truth is contrary to 
his nature, which is truth it ſelf; ſo every inſtance of fin, 
as it is an unreaſonable act, is contrary. to his nature, 
who is rea ſon itſelf. . V7 IO 

THERE is therefore a from the nature of 
things, that every creature. be deli from ſin, be- 
fore it can enter into the beatifick preſence of God; 
for if God could reward wicked beings, and make 
them happy by the enjoyment of his preſence, he 
would as much ceaſe to a& according to the nature of 
things, as if he ſhould puniſh a being that lived in 1n- 
nocence ; for to puniſh innocence, and to reward fin, 
are equally contrary to the nature and reaſon of things, 

Tx1s oblervation may teach us to admire the ex: 

cellency 


4 


cellency of the Chriſtian religion, which reſtores ſin- 
ners to God by ſo great an atonement for fin, and 
which only admits the repentance and devotion of fal- 
len man, through the merits and mediation of the Son 
of God. 2 0 8 — 52 . | 

To return: Let ſuch people alſo confider, that 
even reaſonable men have a neceſſary diſlike of fools 
and madmen, they cannot poſſidly make them the 
objects of their pleaſure and affection. N 

Bur now, if ſome things are ſo odious in them- 
ſelves, that even the reaſon of man cannot but abhor 
them, how much more odious, how much more con- 
trary to the perfection of the Divine Nature, muſt the 
folly and madneſs of fin be? 

Tnus if we conſider what reaſon is in ourſelves, 
that it neceſſarily diſlikes unreaſonable perſons as well 
as things; we may have ſome notion how all fin and 
ſinners, that is, all beings which act contrary to rea- 
bn, muſt be in a ſtate of the utmoſt contrariety to 
God, who is the higheft reafon, '' 

GOD i hve; yet it is certain, that he can 
love ſuch things as are lovely; fo God is goodneſs, yet 
he cannot make ſinners happy, becaufe there is as 
much contradiction to reaſon and perſection in making 
ners happy, as in loving things that are not truly 
lovely, or in hating things that are not hateful. This 
may ſerve to give us'in ſome meaſure a true idea of 
the nature of religion and the nature of fin. 
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ture of W Tua r religion is God's gracious method of deli- 
n, be- ering us from the unreaſonableneſs and corruption of 
God; or natures, that by complying with its rules and diſ- 
| make pline, we may be fo altered in our natures, fo re- 
ce, he {Worcd to reaſon, as to be fit for the rewards of an in- 
ture of {ſnitely wiſe and perfect being. | 

in in- Thar fr is the miſery and diforder, the madneſs 
2rd fin, Mead folly of our nature, which as neceſſarily ſeparates - 
things, ng God, as God is contrary to all unreaſonable- 
he ex · 1 þ . , Wks © * 
ellency WW 1 ave juſt mentioned theſe things, to help us to 
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conceive rightly what is meant by the reaſonablench 
and neceſſity of thoſe tempers which religion require, 
And I hope this is ſufficient to give any one a poſitin 
aſſurance, that religion is ſo far from being an impo- 
ſition upon us, conſiſting of needleſs duties, that it i 
founded in the nature and. reaſon of things, and is x 
neceſſary to reſtore us to the, enjoyment of God, as i 
is neceſſary that God ſhould love things according 2 
they are lovely. 4 
Fox let any one carefully conſider ls pop 
whether it be not abſolutely certain, that loveth 
all things, accordingly as they are lovely. Is not thi 
as certain, as that God is reaſon itſelf ? could he be ;, 
infinitely ,reaſonable, or reaſon in perfection, if he did 
not regard things according to their natures, hating WI ,,; 
only thoſe things that are truly hateful, and loving WW br 
things ſo far as they are lovely ? to act by any other wit 
rule, than the reaſon and nature of things, is to act h chi 
humour and caprice. by 
Lr this therefore teach us, that as we are in our; be 


ſelves, ſo we are neceſſarily either odious or acceptable WM ©; 
to God. | 8 
So far as we ceaſe from fin, and ſuffer ourſelves to lig 

be made wiſe and reaſonable by the wiſdom and ref are 
ſon of religion; ſo far we make ourſelves objects oi i th 
the love of that infinitely perfect being, who necell-Wf can 
rily loves beings, as they are lovely in their nature. and | 
Anp ſo far as we continue in the madneſs and folly whic 
of ſin, and neglect the rules of religion, which would ang « 
deliver us from the guilt and ſlavery of it; ſo far vil p. 
make it neceſſary for that perſect being to hate uM that 
who cannot but hate things accordingly as they highs 
in themſelves hateful. 462 life is 
Some people, either through ſelf-love, or ſon that! 
confus'd opinion of God and — — are alway of the 
fancy ing themſelves to be particular favourites of God not th 
imagining all their little ſucceſſes, or bleſſings in the Ir 
than it 


health and circumſtances above other people, wo 
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diſtinguiſhing marks of God's particular kindneſs to- 
wards them. | 

Bur ſuch perſons muſt conſider, that God is rea- 
ſen itſelf, that he is ſubject to no particular fondneſs, 
no more than he is capable of weakneſs ; and that he 
can no more love them with any particular love, that 
is not an act of the higheſt reaſon, than he can lye, 
or a& contrary to the truth. 3 

Tur ſhould conſider, that the things of this life, 
its ſucceſſes and proſperitzes, are ſo far from being 
marks of God's 1 favour, that afflictions have 
a much better claim to it; for whom the Lord lrveih 
he chaſteneth, &C. | | 


Wu x ſuch le fancy themſelves in the parri- 
lar favour of God, 22 conſider, that to be 


loved by God, is to be loved by infinite reaſon and 
wiſdom; and that reaſon can only love or approve 
things as they are conformable to it. To be approved 
by reaſon, we muſt act conformably to reaſon ; and to 
be approved by the higheſt reaſon, we muſt act con- 
formably to the higheſt reaſon. 

So that when our lives are conformable to the 
higheſt reaſon, then may we believe that ſo far as they 
are ſuch, ſo far are they in the favour of God, who 
i; the higheſt reaſon. To fancy that any thing elſe 
can make us favourites of God, is mere ignorance 
and pride, and owing to the ſame vanity and ſelf. love, 
which makes ſome people think that they are admired 
and eſteemed by all that know them. 

Fox ſo ſure as God is reaſon itſelf, fo ſure is it, 
that to be loved by God, and to be approved by the 
higheſt reaſon, is the ſame thing; ſo that if he, whoſe 
life is not conformable to the higheſt reaſon, imagines 
that he is particularly beloved 57 God, he is guilty 
of the ſame abſurdity, as if he believed that God 1s 
not the higheſt reaſon, or reaſon in perfection. 

Ir is not more certain that there is but one God, 
than it is certain that there is but one way of making 
ourſelves objects of his ey namely, by . 
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and acting according to the higheſt reaſon. When oy 
lives are agreeable to reaſon and the nature of thing, 5 
then are our lives agreeable to Ged. TS F 

Now ſo far as we act conformably to religion, fh c 
far we act according to the higheſt reafon, and dray 
near to God, by a wiſdom that comes from God, and 1 
was revealed unto us, that it might make us ſuch rez. | 
ſonable beings, as to be fit objects of his eternal lov, Will . 


For a - g- from God muſt be according to the an 
nature of God, requiring no other change of thought, | 
or actions, but ſuch as is conformable to truth and * 


Nov the reaſonableneſs of actions conſiſts in their 5. 


Ftneſs to be done; there is a reaſonableneſs in being 5 
thankful for mercies; there is a reaſonableneſs in re- bop 
Joicing at things that are joyful ; and fo in all other WM thin 
actions or tempers they are either reaſonable or unres. thei 
Jonable, as they are agreeable or contrary to the na. Able 
ture of things. Ko 

TuIs is what I would have underſtood by the r. ¶ cc 
ſonableneſs of all religious duties or tempers ; "they i 4 
are all required, becauſe they are as ſuitable to the WM and 
nature and reaſon of things, as it is ſuitable to the M gm 
"reaſon of things to be thankful for mercies, or fear Ml ode. 


things that are truly dreadful. bree 
Tus, for inſtance, humility is nothing elſe but 2M bece! 
right judgment of ourſelves, and is only ſo far enjoined, BY gence 
as it is ſuitable to the truth of our ſtate ; for to think WM neceſ 
worſe of ourſelves than we really are, is no mor , N. 
virtue, than to take fve to be leſs than four. mal; 
Ox the contrary, he that is proud, offends as much nptt 
_— truth and reaſon, and judges as falſely of him ·¶ is o 
ſelf, as the madman, who fancies himſelf to be a king M iy ; 
and the fraw to-which he is chained, to be a H only t 
of ſtate. | | | car) 
HavinG obſerved thus much concerning the 165. N our oi. 
ſonableneſs of tempers or duties which religion de ud p 
mands, I proceed now to ſhew, wherein the real-W ver fe 


nableneſs and neceſſity of felf-denial coniuts. : 4 
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Ir a perſon was to walk upon a rope croſs ſome 
great river, and he was bid to deny himſelf the plea- 
lure of walking in /iFver /boos, or looking about at 
the beauty of the waves, or liſtening to the . noiſe of 
gailors; if he was commanded to deny himſelf the ad- 
vantage of bing by the way; would there be any 
hardſhip in ſuch feli-denial ? would not ſuch ſelf-de- 
nials be as reaſonable, as commanding him to love 
things that will do him good, or to avoid things that 
are hurtful ? | 

STREIGHT ts the gate, and narrow is the way 
that keadeth unto life, ſaith our bleſſed Saviour. Now, 
if Chriſtians are to walk in a narrow way that laadeth 
to eternal life, the chief buſineſs of a Chriſtian muſt 
be to deny himſelf all thoſe things which may either 
top or lead him out of his narrow way. And if they 
think that pleaſures and indulgences are conſiſtent with. 
their keeping this narrow way, they think as reaſon- 
able, as if the man upon the rope ſhould think, that 
ke might ſafely uſe ſilver ſhoos, or ſtop in his way. tao 
catch tiſh, | 

Acain, If a man that was a flave to ſottiſnneſa 
and ſtupifying pleaſures, that rendered him averſe 
from ai: exerciſes of the mind, was yet obliged, in- 
order to {ave his life, to attain to ſuch or ſuch a de- 
gree of mathematical knowledge; muſt it not be as 
neceſſary for ſuch a one to deny himſelf thoſe indul- 
gences which increaſed his ſtupidity, as it would be 
neceſlary to ſtudy the relations of figures? 

Now this is the foundation of all Chriſtian ſelf-de- 
mal; we are born and bred in ſlavery to fin and cor- 
rupt tempers, and are only to be ſaved by putting off 
his old man, and being renewed in holinefs and pu- 
it of life. 'The denials therefore of religion are 
only the neceflary means of ſalvation, as they are ne- 
ſary to leſſen the corruption of our nature, 
our old habits, alter the taſte and temper of our minds, 
ad prepare us to reliſh and aſpire after holineſs and 


perfection. 
N 2 For 
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For fince our ſouls are in a ſtate of corruption, 
and our life is a ſtate of probation, in order to alter 
and remove this corruption, it is certain that every 
thing and every way of life, which nouriſhes and in. 
creaſes our corruption, is as much ro be avoided, 2 
thoſe things, which beget in us purity and holinef, 
are to be {ought after. | 

A MA that wants his health, is as well, and for 
the ſame reaſons, to avoid ſuch things as nouriſh his 
illneſs, as he is to take medicines that have a healing 
quality. Self-denial is therefore as effential to the 
Chriſtian life, as prayer is; it being equally neceſlary 
to deny ourſelves ſuch things as ſupport our corrup- 
tion, as it is neceſſary to pray for thoſe things which 
will do us good, and purify our natures. 

Tun whole of the matter is this: Chriſtians are 
called from a ſtate of diſorder, fin and ignorance, to 
a ſtate of holineſs and reſemblance of the Divine Na. 
ture, If therefore there are any things, or any ways 
that corrupt our minds, ſupport our vanity, increaſe 
our blindneſs, or nouriſh ſentuality ; all theſe are a 
neceſſarily to be avoided, as it is neceſſary to be holy, 

Te there are any denials or mortifications that pu- 
rify and enlighten the ſoul, that leſſen the power of 
bodily paſſions, that raiſe us to a heavenly affection, 
and make us taſte and reliſh the things that be of 
God; theſe are as neceſſarily to be practiſed, as it i 
neceſſary to believe in Jeſus Chriſt. 

So that the matter comes to this: if there are no 
indulgences in eating that do us harm, then faſting i 
of no uſe ; but if + * are, if they enſlave the ſoul, 
and give it a ſenſual taſte, then we are as much ob- 
liged to abſtain from what does us this harm, as ve 
are obliged to pray for any thing that can do us good. 

No Chriſtian, that knows any thing of the goſpe, 
can doubt whether aſting be a common duty of Chrit 
tianity, ſince our Saviour has placed it along with 
ſecret alms and private prayer. When thou faſt), 
anoint thy head, and waſp thy face, that thou appt! 

710 


4 


Bo | 
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wt unto men to faſt, but to thy Father which is in fecret, 
and thy Father which ſeeth in fecret ſhall reward thee 
enly, (a) | . 
750 that the ſame inſtructions, and the ſame reaſons 
are given for private faſting, as for ſecret alms and pri- 
vate prayer, that thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret may , 


ind for reward thee openly. Now as it is manifeſtly entituled 
riſh his to the ſame reward, it is manifeſtly put upon the ſame 
healing foot as private prayer, and as equally acceptable to 
to the God. 8 

ceſſary Earixg and drinking are the common ſupport of 
corrup- liſe; but then as they are the ſupport of a corrupt life, 


the nouriſhment of a diſordered body that weighs 
down the ſoul, whoſe appetites and tempers ave in a 
ſtate of enmity with the life and purity of the ſoul; 
it is neceſſary, that we take care ſo to ſupport the life 
of the body, as not to occaſion the ſickneſs and death 
of the ſoul. 
Tas fall of man conſiſts very much in the fall of 
the ſoul into the dominion and power of the body, 


ans are 
nce, to 
me Na- 
V Ways 
increaſe 


are aj 
holy, whoſe joy, and health, and ſtrength, is often the ſla- 
hat pu- Very, weakneſs, and infirmity of the ſoul. 
wer of How far our bodies affect our habits or ways of 
ſfection, MW thinking, may be ſeen by the difference between ſick- 


t be of MI nels and health, youth and old age. Theſe different 
as it v WI ffates of the body alter the whole turn of our minds. 
and give us new ways of thinking, all owing to the 
are no different ſtrength of bodily a ame. and tempers. No 
faſting 1 ſooner is the body weakened by any occaſion, but the 
he ſoul, MW ſoul is more at liberty, ſpeaks higher for itſelf, and 
uch ob- begins to act more reaſonably. 
, As We WHAT is the reaſon that a midnight reflection goes 
as good. generally deeper than a thought at any other time? no 
goſpel, Wl reaſon can well be aſſigned, but the peace and tran- 
f Chril- I quillity of the body, which gives the ſoul a liberty 
ng with i ©! iceing farther into things, than at any other time. 
1 ; . 
1 appea! | fa 3 
rd (a) Matth. vii. 15. 
N 3 Tux. 
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THe difference between the ſame man full and 
faſting, is almoſt the difference of two perſons ; .a man, 
that in the morning finds himſelf fit for any meditati. 
ons, is, after a full meal, changed into another crea. 
ture, fit only for idle amuſements, or the yawnings of 
an animal. . 

Hs has not only created a dulneſs in his ſoul, but 
has perverted its taſte ; for he can be pleaſed with a n. 
mance Or impertinent hiſtory, at the ſame time that he 
has no reliſh for a book of devotion that requires leſ 
attention, : ; 

I _ * to ſhew, that faſting has a near. 
er relation to all religious tempers than is general 
thought; and that 2 or full feeding does 8 
only dull the mind, but more particularly gives it a 

dulneſs towards the things of religion. If it were nat 
thus, a book of religious reflections would be as ac- 
ceptable at ſuch times, as thoſe other books which re- 
quire as much or more attention. 

And the reaſon of this is plain, becauſe all our 
tempers and deſires are always ſuitable to the ſtate we 
are in; if we are in a ſtate of ſenſual joy, feeling the 

| happineſs of a ful! flomach and heated blood, we reliſh 
or defire nothing but what ſuits with it. For this rea- 
fon plays, and romances, and vain diverſions, can en- 
tertain a man that has eat as long as he could ; but 
lectures upon morality, or diſcourſes upon death and 
Judgment, would tire him into ſleep. What we ob- 
ſerve of the jaundice, that it makes us ſee all things 
yelhew, is in a certain degree true of every fate of the 
body ; it makes us conceive things with ſome degree 

of likeneſs to the condition it is then in. Every alte- 
ration in the body, gives ſome alteration to our way 
of conceiving the ſame things. 

As he therefore, that would ſee things in their pro- 
per colours, mult firſt cure himſelf of the jaundice; ſo 
he, that would apprehend things according to their na- 
tures, muſt take care that his body be ſo ordered, 25 
to have as little a ſhare as poſſible in his * 

. HEN 


of the ſame ſlavery 
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Wu a man has his ſtomach full of wind, and 
feels no pleaſant enjoyment of his body, you can 
hardly propoſe any thing to him that will appear rea- 
ſonable: do but ſtay till his ſtomach is altered, till he 
has had a full and chearful meal, and he will be as 
naturally in a better temper as any other animal that 
has filled its belly. | 

WHEN men . been unreaſonably out of tem- 
per through the mere motions of the body, I believe 
they often condemn themſelves aſterwards; but then 
they do not conſider, that the contrary ſtate is a ſtate 
to the blind motions of the body, 
and liable to the ſame condemnation. For if a full 
and pleaſant meal makes us ſo gay and chearful, as to 
laugh and be pleaſed with the vainef things, we are 
then as unreaſonable, and as mere ſlaves to our bedies, 
as when a cold or empty ſtomach ſhall make us angry 
at every thing. | 4 - 

Fo x it is as great a contradiction to reaſon and 
wiſdom, to be pleaſed with things or perſons, becauſe 
our body is in a ſtate of joy, as it is to be angry, and 
diſpleaſed at things or perlons, becauſe an eaſterly 
wind, or an indigeſted meal has ſowered our ſpirits. 

Now. both theſe ſtates are equally ſtates of ſlavery 
to the body, equally expoſe our folly, and have the 
lame contrariety to religion. A man is as far from 
religious wiſdom, when full feeding has made him 
merry, vain, and trifling, as when a contrary ftate of 
body makes him four, angry, and fretful. 

Ir is the buſineſs therefore of religion, to put an 
end to theſe ſtates of ſlavery, to deliver man from 
theſe blind laws of fg and blood, and give him a 
widom and conſtancy, a taſte and judgment ſuitable 
to the reaſon and wiſdom of the laws of God; to 
fill our ſouls with ſuch principles of peace, as may 
zue us habits of tranquillity, ſuperior to the change- 
ale tempers af our bodies. | 

Now faſting, as it is a denial of bodily indulgences, 
it diſciplines the body into a ſtate of obedience, and 

con- 


contradicts its appetites, is the moſt conſtant and un. de 
verſa Imeans of procuring liberty and freedom of mind, , 

For it is the love of our body, and too much 1 
care of its enjoyments, that makes us too ſenſible of =/ 
its demands, and ſubje& to its tempers. Whatever 15 a 
we nouriſh and cheriſh, ſo far gains an intereſt in u, | 
and rules us in the ſame degree, that it has got ou WW . 
affections. Till therefore religion has entered us into * 
a ſtate of ſelf-· denial, we live in a ſtate chat ſuppory they 
the ſlavery and corruption of our natures. 1 


Fox every indulgence of the body in eating and 
drinking is adding to its power, and making all ou WW I 
ways of thinking ſubſervient to it. tein 

A man that makes every day, a day of full and r di 
chearful meals, will by degrees make the happineſs of hat 
every day depend upon it, and conſider every thing Wl br tk 
with regard to it. R ; 5 Rinf 

Hz will go to church, or ſtay at home, as it ſuit Far i 
with his dinner, and not ſcruple to tell you, that he n mu 
generally eats too heartily to go to the afternoon-ſer- WM nuch 
VICE. * M. 

Now ſuch people are under a worſe diſorder of gurt 
body, than he that has the jaundice, and have their may 
judgment more perverted, than he that ſees all thing drink 

law, much 

Fox how can they be ſaid to perceive the difference af Ge 
of things, who have more taſte for the preparatiom ,!/ 
of the 4itchen, than for the joys and comforts of the 
houſe of God, who chuſe rather to make themſelves 
unit for divine ſervice, than to baulk the pleaſure o 
a full meal? and this not by chance, or upon ſome 
unuſual occaſion, but by a conſtant intended courle 
LeT ſuch people deal faithfully with themſelves, 


and ſearch out their ſpirit. Can they think that the 1:1 
are born again of God, that they have the inte wh 
of Chriſt, who are thus ſubject to the pleaſures bey 1, 
gluttony ? can they be faid to treat their bodies *WMk done 


temples of the Holy Ghoſt, who make them unfit 4 
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te holy ſervice of publick worſhip ? can they be ſaid 
do offer their bodies unto God as a ER holy, 
and ling ſacrifice ? can they be ſaid to /ave God with 


Ito follow Chriſt, who will not ſo much as 

half a meal for the ſake of divine worſhip ? | 
pr it will be thought too ſevere that I have 

called this g/uttony, becauſe it is the practice of num- 

hers of people of worth and reputation ; but I — 

they will turn their diſlike of the name into a. diſſi 

of the thing, for it is as certainly g/uttony, as picking 

of pockets is ſtealing. 


being too much given to full meals. Now this may 
te difficult in ſome inſtances to ſtate exactly; yet he 


for the publick worſhip of God, has determined a- 
gainſt himſelf, and put his own caſe out of all queſtion, 
For if there be ſuch a fin, as the fin of over-eating, 
it muſt ſurely then be committed when we eat too 
much to attend upon the ſervice of the church. 

Mex may fancy that they are only chargeable with 
guttony, Who eat till they ſarfeit their bodies ; they 
may think thoſe only guilty of drunkenneſs, who 
rink till they have loſt their ſenſes: but there is a 
much ſurer rule to go by, given them by the ſpirit 
of God; Whether ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, 
6 all to the glory of God. All therefore in eating and 


of the winking, that is not within the bounds of the glory 


mſehe g God, is offered to ſomething that is not the glory 
aſure oe God; it is offered to the corruption and ſenſuality 
n ſomeſſſe our xatures ; it is the fin of intemperance, and has 
ourſe ade fin of indevotion added to it, when it is indulged 
n time, that keeps us from the publick worſhip of 


mſelves, Bl God. | 

nat teh Lr ſuch people examine their own hearts, and 

e Hinte what opinion they have of divine ſervice. Can 
ſures o ttey look upon it as doing God's will on earth as it 


into 


all their heart, and all their foul, or to have forſaken 


Taz ſin of g/uttony is the fin of over-eating, of 


that owns he eats ſo much as renders him indiſÞoſed 


done in heaven? can they look upon it as entering 
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into the preſence of God, as approaching the throne 
of grace? can they eſteem it to be the nouriſhment 
and ſupport of their fouls, a neceſſary means of fecy. 
ring the divine aſſiſtance as a moſt acceptable way of 
pleaſing God, and ſecuring their eternal happinek, 
who are not afraid to eat and drink till they are indi(. 
poſed and unwilling to attend at it? if they ſtill have 
juſt notions of the nature of divine ſervice, let then 
think of theſe words of our bleſſed Saviour, If y 
know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

Bur if they look upon it as of leſs concern than 
a full meal, if they think that there is no occaſion far 
exatneſs in it, it is time they were told, that they 
have not the live of God abiding in them. 

Fo if they did really hunger and thirſt after rights 
onufreſs, which 1s the 3 God, * 
ice at every o nity of enter! er into 
1 they * to the — of God, the 
abode of his preſence, with more joy than to any 
other place, and think thoſe days the moſt als 
that were moſt devoted to the cares and joys. of a l 
with God to all eternity. 

THey would cut off a right hand, or pluck ou 
a right eye, rather than be hindred from thoſe helps, 
which are to raiſe their hope, enliven their faith, and 
form their ſouls to a delight and joy in God. 

Ir they want this zeal towards God, they want 
zeal, which is the life and ſpirit of a Chriſtian, which 
diſtinguiſhes a diſciple of Chriſt from thoſe who liv 
without God in the world. 

I Have ſpoke the more home to this point, be- 
cauſe it is ſo allowed a practice, which as unavoidably 
deſtroys the true ſpirit and temper of religion, as al) 
things that are notoriouſly ſinful. 

IxpEED a conſtant courſe of full feeding is the 
death of the ſoul, and every day, that is a day of ſuch 
happineſs, is a day loſt to religion. - ; 

WHEN a man has rejoiced himſelf with full eating 
and drinking, he is like any other animal, dium 

f on 
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only to play or idleneſs, He has no more feeling of 
fn than he has of hunger, can no more perceive him- 
elf to be a miſerable fallen creature, than he can per- 
ceive himſelf to be a beggar, and conſequently is no 
more affected with any forms of * or repentance, 
than if he was every day to s that he was a flar- 

ng beggar. | | 

Fox this courſe of /e/F2mjoyment is as contrary to 
humility, contrition, — — ſenſe of ſin, as it is 
contrary to a ſtate of beggary and want 3 and conſe- 
quently a man in ſuch happineſs, can no more ſincere- 
ly deplore the aveight ſin, than he can feel himſelf 
in the mi/ery of poverty. | 

Ir therefore religion is to be the ſtate and temper 
of our minds ; if it is to be the ruling taſte and reliſh 
of our ſouls ; if its goods and evils are to gyro our 
Actions, it is as neceſſary to renounce ſenſuality, and 
mortify our bodies, as it is neceſſary to reſiſt tempta- 
tions. For abſtinence or ſelf-denial is not only a good, 
adviſable, and reaſonable practice, but is a conſtant, 
neceſſary, and univerſal duty, and enters farther into 
the cure of our ſouls than any other practice. It is as 
neceſſary for a Chriſtian, that would get rid of the diſ- 
orders of his nature, and leſſen the weight of ſin, as 
it is neceſſary for a man in a dropfy to abſtain from 
wink, or a man in a fever to refrain from ſuch things 
* inflame his blood. 

InveeD this ſelf-denial is the chief and moſt ge- 
eral exerciſe of the Chriſtian life, and is the very 
m and ſubſtance of every virtue; for ſo far as we 
deny our natural tempers, ſo far we ſeem to be ad- 
nanced in virtue. * 

W are ſo far humble, as we deny ourſelves in the 
nſtances of pride; ſo. far heavenly- minded, as we 
deny our earthly inclinations; ſo far charitable, as we 
deny our tempers of ſelf. love and envy ; and. ſo in 
erery virtue, it ſeems ta have its chief foundation in 
de denial of ſome corrupt temper of our natures. 


I xxow 


Ae 


o 
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I xxow ſome people object, that /afting is not 
br ic & :is racker like Rap ol 
medicine or remedy, that is only neceſſary for fame f. 
ticular caſes, and particular conſtitutions. 

To this it may be anſwered, that if by faſiꝶ i 
meant an entire abſtinence from all food 10. nk 
ſuch a certain ſpace of time, that faſting in that ſens! 
is not an univerſal and conſtant duty. But then zi 
ought to be 2 nd no e 
of faſting, any parti orm | 
ſuch or ſuch a — -ioghe preciſe nature of rea 
tance. 

Fox as repentance does not conſiſt in any ſtated fx 
ed degrees of ſorrow and pain for fin, which is to 
the common repentance for a// men, in all ſtates, and 
at all times; but is ſuch an exerciſe of grief and cu 
trition, as is ſuited to every one's cular ſtate : { 
fafting is not any fixed degree of abſt from al 
food, which is to be the common meaſure of faſting 
all men, in all ſtates, and at all times; but is ſuch x 
exerciſe of abſtinence and felf-denial, as is proper i 
every one's particular ſtate. | 

Now if we underſtand faſting in this ſenſe, i 

which it ought to be underſtood, as an abſtinence fron 
ſuch food and ſuch pleaſures and degrees of feeding, 
are proper in every ſtate of life to deſtroy ſenſualii en 
leſten the corruption of our natures, and makes Pe 
reliſh and tafte ſpiritual enjoy ments; in this 'ſenl Ne 1 
faſting is as conſtant and univerſal a duty as Dentanc and b 

For as repentance is an univerſal duty; becauſ'* * 
the reaſon of it is common to all men: ſo this faſting 
is neceſſary to all men; becauſe ſenſuality, fleſhly lube! ch. 

and the corruption of bodily tempers,' is the univ n, 

eorruption of all men. 2 „ 
Ir is ſometimes alſo objected, that faſting canine 

de an univerſal duty, becauſe ſome people's confiin Las 

tions will not ſuffer them to eat enough for the 4 

health. 5 | ave 

| 7 tions, 
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To this it may be anſwered, that ſome people may 
be ſo infirm, that they cannot attend at the pub/ick 
wr/ip of God; yet ſurely publick worſhip is an uni- 
aal duty, | tho” ſome people's conſtitutions may 
nake them incapable of going to it. 
SzcoxnDLy, This objection is only of weight a- 
mint faſting, as it ſignifies an entire abſtinence from 
al food for a certain ſpace of time, but is of no 
force againſt ſuch an abſtinence, as I have ſhewn to be 
the common duty of all chriſtians,  _ TOTS 
Tx1RDLY, Perſons of weak and infirm conſtituti- 
ons, have often as much neceſſity of ſelf-denial, as 
others of the moſt healthful _ bodies; for their very 


ates, al being accuſtomed to ſo much care of ſelves, ' 


they become no better than perpetual nurſes of them- 
ſelves, and conſequently are too much devoted to that 
which is not the one thing needful. | 


have the ſame ſenſuality to conquer, as other peo- 


their degree of abſtinence and demal, that others have. 

Ler ſuch people have recourſe to the example of 
incthy, who was an apoſtolical biſhop. His hiſtory 
eaches us, that he was weakly, and ſubje& to fre- 


— quent infirmities; who, notwithſtanding he may be 
makes 9'2poſed to have enjoyed the extraordinary gifts of 
: fene Holy Ghoſt ; yet in this ſtate of divine greatneſs, 


and bodily weakneſs, he wanted the authority and ad- 
ice of an apoſtle, to perſuade him to drink any 


115 "ry eg beſides water. This we are ſufficiently — 
ſhly l dhe apoltle's giving this advice in his epiſtle to 
e univer Drink no longer «water, that is, nothing but wa- 


er, but uſe a little wine for thy flomach's ſake, and 

line often infirmities: 

LasTLY, the world abounds with people who are 

akly and tender merely by their indulgences ; they 

daye bad nerves, low ſpirits, and frequent indiſpo- 

ons, thro' irregularity, 3 and E 
. Now 


Wrax lx people may as well be Epicures, and 
ple; and conſequently, have the ſame neceſſity of 
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Now theſe people, it is true, are not ft for faſi 
and haps * aſi 


moſt other exerciſes of religion; and conſequench, 
if their condition might be pleaded. as an "bed 


25 the neceſſity of faſting, it might as well be 
pleaded againſt the neceflity of half the duties of 
appears, that faſting i 
a conſtant univerſal duty, and that it is liable ny no 


| ty. 
Uron the whole matter it 


other ex 
other great duties of religion. „ 

IT is no fix'd degree of ſorrow, that is the common 
repentance of all men; it is no particular ſum of mo- 
ney, that is the common charity of all men; it is no 
fix'd form, or length, or hour of prayer, that is the 
common devotion of all men; yet all theſe are confant 
and aniverſal duties. 8 

In like manner, tho' faſting may be ſubjeR to all 
the ſame variations, yet is it a conffant and univ 


ceptions, than ſuch as are common to ſeveral 


8 . 


7 USTUS is a grave ſober man, he is very angry 
at thoſe people who negle& or ridicule fafting ; he 
thinks they know nothing of religion. 

Tuus far Tufts is very right, and knowing thus 
much, one would wonder that he is ſo inconſiſtent with 
Himſelf; for preſently after this, Juſtus will tell you, 
that he never but upon Good- Friday, and the Thir- 
zieth of January. | 

Ir Zufius had lived before the murder of king 
Charles, he had had but one faſt in the year, yet in 
all likelihood, he would have then ſtood up for the 
abctrine of faſting. 

Ir a man was to be angry at thoſe who neglect or 
deſpiſe the ſervice of the church, as people that know 
nothing of religion, and then tell you, that he himſelf 
never goes thither, but on Good-Friday and the Thintiet 
of Fanuary ; you would ſay that he knew nothing of 


the nature of church-ſervice. 
Now 


„if they were to deal faithfully with 
themſelves, they would find that they are as unfit for 
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Now Fuftus ſhews the ſame ignorance of the nature 
of faſting. 5 5 

Fox if prayer and repentance, and the /erwice of 
the church, were not common acts of devotion, and 
right and neceſſary ways of worſhipping God, they 
would not be neceſſary upon Good-Friday, or any other 
particular day. | 

Is like manner, unleſs faſting was a common and ne- 
ſary part of religion, ſomething that was always a 
proper means of applying to God, it would neither be 
weeſſary, nor acceptable, on thoſe particular days. 

For it is not the day that makes the duty to be 
xectſſary, but the day happens to be a proper occaſion 
of exerciſing a neceſſary duty. _ 

SoME great calamity happens to you, you do very 
well to make it an occaſion of exerciling great devo- 
ton; but if you ſtay till ſome other calamity happens, 
before you pray again, or think that prayer is only 
refer in times of :ca/amity, you know nothing of de- 
yotion. | | 
Ir is the ſame thing in'/a/ting ; ſome great occaſi- 
on may juſtly ek ia is; 1 if you forbear faſting 
till ſuch great occaſions happen again, or think that 
faſting is only proper for ſuch publick occaſions, you 
know nothing of the nature of faiting. | 

Ir Fu/ftus was to ſay that he never repents but on 
thole publick days, he might as eaſily defend him- 
elf, as when he ſays, he only fafts on thoſe times. 

Fo x is there any benefit in faſting on thoſe parti- 
ular days? Does it add any thing to your piety and 
fevotion ? Does it make your repentance and ſorrow 
for fin more real and affecting? Does it calm and 
date your paſſions, leſſen the power of your body, 
and put you in a better ſtate of devotion, than when 
you take your uſual meals? If it has not ſomething of 
this effect, where is the uſe of it at ſuch times when 
you would have your devotions the beſt performed ? 
And if it has this effect, how comes it that you will have 


but one or two ſuch days in the year? Why will you 
O 2 not 
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not thus affect your ſoul, thus aſſiſt your \devotion 
thus diſcipline your body, thus allay your paſſions 
thus raiſe your heart, thus humble your ſelf, till the 
day comes, on which king Charles was murdered? |, 
not this like ſtaying till then beſore you reent? 
Ov x 'bleſſed Saviour ſaith, But thou, , when thay 
Jaftef, anoint thine head, and waſh thy fact, 'that ibu 
appear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father avbich 
is in ſecret, and thy Father which tis in ſecres fall yy 
award thee openly (a). n 
HERE our Saviour's advice relates wholly to privat 
fafting, to which other people are to be ſtrangers 9 
ſuch a faſting as is a ſecret ſervice to God, who vil 
therefore highly reward it. Vet Jaffa, tells you, that 
he fafts only twice in the year, and that on public 
days. Now what is this to be called? Is it weaknek 
r you was to ask me, W. equent privat 
prayer be a neceſſary duty, I ſhould din 
to read to you the following paſſage, But thou, whea 
thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and when thou haf 
Hut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in ſecret, au 
thy gat aubich ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward. ibu 
eny. a 
R 8 need be added to this authority; the 
neceſſity and advantage of private prayers is here {q 
expreſly taught, that there is no Toom left to doubt 
about it. | 3 2 
FUSTUS readily acknowledges all this; how 
comes it then, Fuſtus, that you know nothing of the 
neceſſity and advantage of private fafting? How 
comes it, that the ſame authority and the fame words 
do not teach you as much in one place as in another! 
Has not our Saviour expreſſed himſelf exactly in the 
ſame manner, and given the ſame advice, and propo- 


— 1 


_ 


K 
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(4) Mat. vi. 17. 
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bent ney reward to private faſting, as to private 
ou | x 
g — when the diſciples of our Lord could 
not caſt the evil ſpirit out of a man that was a la- 
tics, he not only tells them, that it was thro* want 
of faith, but alſo gives them a very important in- 
ſtruction in theſe words, Howbeit this kind goeth not 
out, but by prayer and faſting (a). JE 
Now does this look as if taſting was an occaſional 
thing, only for a day or two in the year ? Is it ranked. 
with prayer, as having the ſame common nature, as he- 
ing equally prevailing with God? And is not this 
ficient to teach us, that we muſt think of faſting, 
as we think of prayer; that it is a proper way of de- 
votion, a right method of applying to God ? And if 
| that prayer is moſt prevailing, and enters fartheſt into 
"_ heaven, which is attended with faſting, it is proof 
ine enough ſurely, that faſting is to be a common ordinary 
ae Part of our devotion. 
50 Is it ſufficient and powerful enough to caſt out 4 
bo vi, and cure /unaticks, and ſhall we neglect it, when 
7 ve pray againſt the evil tempers and paſhons which. 
* poſſe's our hearts? Shall we not pray to God in the 
moſt powerful prevailing manner that we can? 
Ir we were to faſt without praying, would not 
or this be a way of worſhip of our own invention? 
And if we pray and negle& faſting, is it not equally- 
a chuſing a worſhip of our own ? For he that has taught 
of the MW = be uſe and advantage of prayer, has in the ſame. 
_ tau = the ſame — of 22 has 
| ao joined them together, as havin er 
ie won with God. r = 
: Ir therefore Fuftus will take his religion from 
$7: — ſcripture, he 2 — that faſting is of the nature 
Prore WY of prayer, that it has the ſame authority from Chriſt, 
ud that he, who only faſts on a publick day or two 


W 
* — — — — 
— — — 
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a) Mat. xvil. 1 | 
(a) 0 
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in a year, no more obſerves the whole duty of Chri- 
ſtian faſting, than he, who only attends ſome publick 
yearly days of prayer, can be ſaid to fulfil the whole 
duty of Chriſtian devotion. 1 
To proceed: We may alſo obſerve, that the reaſon 
of ſelf· denial and abſtinence is conſtant and pexpetual, 
becauſe we are perpetually united to a body, that is 
more or leſs fit to join with our ſouls in acts of holi- 
neſs, according to the ſtate that it is in. 
As therefore it is always neceſſary to take care 
what thoughts and inclinations we indulge in our 
minds; ſo it is equally neceſſary, that we be conſtant- 
ly careful how we alter the ſtate of our bodies, or in- 
dulge them in ſuch gratifications, as may make them 
leſs fit for the purpoſes of an holy life. 
Fox ſince there are fates of the body, which favour 
holineſs, and theſe fates depend much upon our man- 
ner of living, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we avoid 
every degree of indulgence, every kind of irregularity 
and idleneſs, or other courſe of life, that may make 
our bodies leſs active, leſs pure, and leis conformable to 
the duties of religion. | ; 
AND this is to be done, as I ſaid before, not only 
as a reaſonable and adviſable thing, but as of the ut- 
moſt neceſſity, it being as eſſential to holineſs, to puri- 
fy our bodies, and practiſe a ſtrict temperance, as it i 
neceſſary to practiſe a ſtrict charity. | 
Now Chriſtian temperance is no more that which 
may pals for te mperance in the fight of men, than 
Chriſtian charity is that which is viſible to the world. 
A wORLDLY man may think himſelf ſufficiently 
temperate, when he only abſtains from ſuch exceſſes, 
as may make him fitter to enjoy an healthful en/u- 
ality. | | 
BuT Chriſtian temperance is of quite. another na- 
ture, and for other ends; it is to put the body into a 
Rate of purity and ſubmiſſion, and give the ſoul a di- 
vine and heavenly taſte. 5 


Ir 
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Iri- [r is therefore to be obſerved, that Chriſtian tem-- 
ick is never enough practiſed, but when it puts. 
ole the body in the fitteſt ſtate for devotion, and other 
acts of holineſs: When our bodies have all that good 
fon done to them, have all that purification, and right 
zal, tempers, which abitinence and felf-denial can give 
t il tem; then do we practiſe Chriſtian temperance. 
oli- THERE is no rule than this to go by; for 
ſince Chriſtian temperance 1s in order to holineſs, pu- 
care rity, and heavenly affection, he can only be ſaid to. 


our be truly temperate, whoſe temperance is moſt ſervice- 
Nt- able to the bighe degrees of holineſs. 
in- Ax p to ſtop ſhort of any known degrees of tem- 


dem perance, is like ſtopping ſhort of any known degrees. 
of charity. It is therefore as neceſſary to practiſe all 
our the exerciſes of ſelf-denial and ſtrict abſtinence, as it 
an- is neceſſary to aſpire after real holineſs. 
void Fox as our bodies are conſtant, and home-ene- 
rity mies, and have a mighty influence in all our actions; 
ake Wl fo far as we preſerve them in a ſtate ſuitable to holi- 
+ to ness, fo far we preſerve ourſelves fit for the exerciſe of 
Fj religion. | | 
Is is. out of all ex that there is a purity 
and impurity of our bodies, as well as of our fouls ; 
that is, there are ſome ftates and tempers of our bo- 
dies, that favour and incline to acts of virtue, and: 
others that as much incline to all ſorts of ſenſuality. 
TH1ts is as certain, as that g/uttony and drunkenneſs 
diſpoſes men to all ſorts of fins, and gives them a diſ- 
reliſh for all kinds of holineſs. For as theſe ſtates of 
life have the utmoſt contrariety to religion; ſo every 
approach towar,'s them is, in a certain degree, partae 
king of them. | 
A MAN that lives in ſuch a ſtate, as not to be called. 
either a g/utton, or a drunkard, may yet be ſo near 
them, as to partake of thoſe tempers and inclinations, 
which are the effects of gluttony and drunkenneſs. 
For there are ſuch degrees in theſe, as in other 
s Ways of life, A man may be vain and uncharitable, 


yet 
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yet not ſo as to be remarkable for his vanity and un. 
charitableneſs ; ſo he may be alſo under the guilt and 
evil effects of eating and drinking, tho' not ſo as ty 
be eſteemed either a glutton or intemperate. 


So that the only ſecurity for a good Chriſtian, is t 
make it the care of his liſe to reſiſt all enjoyment 
that cheriſh vanity and uncharitableneſs, not only in 
ſuch degrees as are ſcandalous and wifible in the eyes 
of men, but ſuch as izwwardly hurt the humility and 
charity of his, mind. Lhe: PE | 

In like manner as to eating and drinking, he is 
conſtantly to practiſe ſuch abſtinence, as may ſecure 
him not only from ſenſuality in the fight of the world, 
but ſuch as may beſt alter, purify and humble.his body, 
and make it the holy habitation of a ſoul devoted to 
a ſpiritual life. | 

St. Pau faith, I therefore ſo run, not as uncertain 
ly; fo fight I, not as one that beateth the air. Bu ! 
keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjection, liſt that 

: — when 1 have preached to others, Im- 
2 e a caſi-away. (a) 
12 it here 25 obſerved, that the apoſtle praQied 
this ſelf-denial and mortification, not only as a good 
and adviſable thing, and ſuitable ts holineſs, but as 
of the laſt neceſſity. It was not, as he was an apoſtle, 
and that he might be fitter for the miraculous gifts o 
the Holy Ghoſt; but it was to ſecure his ſalvation, 
left when he had preached to others, he ſhould be 
caſt- aauay. ot 

LET it be conſidered that this apoſtle, who lived 
in infirmities, in r hes, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, 
in diſtreſſes for Chrifi's ſake, who was clſo full of fin, 
and wonders,, and mighty deeds, and who bad ber 
caught up into the third heavens; yet reckons all hö 
virtues as unſecure, and his ſalvation in danger, witl- 
out this ſeverity of ſelf-denial ; he thought all his 


— — 
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other advancements in piety, without this, to be as 
vain a labour, as beating the air. (6) | 

So run J, ſaith he, not as uncertainly ; by which he 
plainly teacheth us, that he, who does not thus run, 
who does not thus mortify the body, runs uncertainly, 
and fighteth to as little purpoſe as he that beateth the 


ar, 

Can they therefore, who live in eaſe, and ſoftneſs, 
and bodily indulgences, who ſtudy and ſeek after every 
gratifcation, be faid to be of St. Paul's religion, or 
to be governed by that ſpirit which governed him? 

Ax apoſtle preaching the goſpel with figns and 
wonders in the midſt of diftreſs and perſecution, thought 
his own ſalvation in danger, without this ſubjection of 
his own» body; and ſhall we, who are born in the 

of time, who have no works like his to ap 
w, think it ſafe to feed and indulge in eaſe and pleny 
ty ? 

Aux may indeed praQtiſe the outward part of a 
Chriſtian, he may be orthodox in his faith, and regu- 
ar in the forms of religion, and yet live in eaſe and 
mdulgence. But if he would put on Chriſt, and be 
eloathed with the humility and meekneſs of his. true 
diſciples; if he would ive his enemies, and be in 
Chriſt a new creature; if he would live by faith, and 
have his converſation in heaven; if he would be born 
grain of God, and overcome the world, he muſt lay 
the foundation of all theſe graces in the mortification 
and ſubjection of his body. For not only religion, 
but reaſon can ſhew us, that almoſt every ill temper, 
every hindrance of virtue, every clog in our way of 
piety, and the ſtrength of every temptation, chiefly 
riſes from the fate of our bodies. 


— — 
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CH AP. VIIL 
The fubje@t of ſelf-denial further continued. 


HERE are no truths of Chriſtianity more. plain N 
ly delivered in the ſcriptures, or more univerſal) Wi temp 
acknowledged by all Chriſtians than theſe two, wiz. or 2: 
the general corruption of human nature, and the 2 come 
neceſſity of divine grace. Now theſe two ' 

make the reaſon and neceſſity of a continual ſelſ. de. By 
nial plain and obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and if we 
extend it to all thoſe things or 'enjoyments, which Wl ſuit w 
Either . ſtrengthen the corruption of our nature, or {WE nouril 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God, and cauſe him to lea 

us 


LeT any one but reflect upon the nature of theſe 
two fundamental truths, and he will find himſelf ſoon 
convinced, that all thoſe enjoyments are to be ab- 
ſtained from, which either ſupport our natural blind. 
neſs and corruption, or reſiſt and abate the inſpirations 
of the Holy Spirit. | | 

HE will find alſo, that this ſelf-denial muſt extend 
itſelf to every day of our lives, unleſs he can finda 
day when he 1s free from weakneſs, or out of the way 
of all temptations, a day which offers nothing ſuit- 
able to the corruption of his nature, or nothing con- 
trary to the good motions and directions of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Moſt people acknowledge this in general; 
they think it right to avoid things which ſtrengthen 
our corruption, and grieve the Spirit of God; but then 
not conceiving this with any ſufficient exaQneſs, they 
think that an abſtinence from groſs ſin is a ſufficient 
ſecurity. | : 

Bur let ſuch people conſider, that the corruptio 
of our nature is like any other bodily illneſs, that ne- 

vet 
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yer at one ſtand, but is either increaſing or 
abating by every thing that we do. | 

A dropſy or a gangreen is not only increaſed by 
drunkenneſs or diſorderly indulgences, but receives 
conſtant ſtrength by all little indulgences that ſuit with 
Now the corruption of our nature is an inbred diſ- 
temper, that poſſeſſes us in the manner of a drop 


come ſlaves to this corruption, and are ftraitway dead 
W 

Bur tho' we keep clear of ſuch great offences; yet 
if we indulge, or allowy ourſelves in ſuch practices as 
ſuit with the corruption of our nature, we as certainly 
nouriſh a ſlow death, and deſtroy ourſelves by degrees, 
35 a man in a drop/y, who abſtains from drunkenneſs, 
yet allows himſelf in ſuch ways as will not ſuffer his 
ditemper to abate. : 

Now as little allowances that continually increaſe 
2 diſtemper, will as certainly in time make it mortal, 
blind- Mas if it had been urged on by violent methods; ſo 
rations little indulgences, which increaſe the corruption of our 
nature, as certainly tend to a ſpiritual death, as other 


extend Wnore irregular methods. 
finda MW Ir is therefore abſolutely certain, that our de- 
e way Wha! is to pe as wniverſal, as the means of our corrup- 
g ſuit- on; thay it is to laſt as long as our diſorder, and is 
g con- WF extend )itſelf to every thing and every way of 
> Holy ie that naturally increales it; and this, for as ne- 
metal; W*llary a reaſon, as a man in a ph is not only to 
ngthen etain from drunkenneſs, but from every indulgence 
ut then lat increaſes his diſtemper. 
;, they Wl A 5TATE of regimen therefore, that is, a ſtate of 
ifficient Wooly diſcipline, is as neceſſary to alter the diſorder of 
 Wrnature, as it is neceſſary to remove any diſtempered 
ruption abit of body. . 
hat ne. Lor it be conſidered, that the c aption of our 


ture is but very weakly repreſented, oy comparing 
to thele diſtempers; that they rather ex the 
manner 


or gangreen; if we give into notorious ſins, we be- 


- 


* 
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manner of its cure, and the neceſſity of lahourin 

it, than ſet forth the degree of the diſorder... en 
Fox a man in theie diſtempers may have only 

ſome part aſſected with them; but the corruption of 

our natures is as extenſive as our natures ; it is the 


corruption of every faculty and every power; it is fig 
blindneſs in our underſtandings ; it is yanity. in ar pen 
wills, intemperance in our appetites; it is ſelf. love, 1 


anger, luſt, pride and revenge, in our paſſions; it is WW folu 
falſeneſs, hypocriſy, hatred and malice, in our hearts, nin 
Now all this, and more than this, makes the miſerable 8. 
corruption of human nature. ' G7 

So that it is as neceſſary that our lives be a ſlate af inde: 
regimen, that we live by ſuch rules as are contrary to g cc 


this variety of diſorders, as it is neceſſary, for a man By 
under a complication of habitual diſtempers to enter WM theſe 
into a cour/e of regularity. princ 
I $vPPOSE it will be readily granted, that all tem. eyes 
are increaſed by indulgence, and that the more but a 

we yield to any diſpoſition, the ſtronger it grows; it Tx 
is therefore certain, that /e/-denial is our only cure, WM proud 
and that we mult practiſe as many ſorts of ſelf-denial, WM but {i 
as we have ill tempers to contend with. 5 their! 
PRIDE, hypocriſy, vanity, hatred and detraction, Wi endean 
are all diſorderly indulgences, and have their only Or 
cure in ſelf-denial, as certainly as drunkenneſs and ſen- ¶ an eny 


ſuality. make 
To deny one's ſelf all indulgences of * and their | 


vanity, all inſtances of falſeneſs and hypocriſy, of en- ipeakir 
vy and ſpight, requires greater care and watchfulneſ, Non 
and a more continual felf-denial, than to avoid the vern th 
motives to intemperance. allows 


And he that thinks to render himſelf humble any WM they pr 
other way, than by denying himſelf all inſtances of i en, as | 
pride, is as abſurd as he who intends to be ſober witl- WW Ano 
out abſtaining from all degrees of intemperance. For WM dl we x 
humility as truly conſiſts in the practice of things that Wl areligic 
are humble, as juſtice conſiſts in the doing things that WE 
are juſt, | 

et EvIIr 
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' Evexy- virtue is but a mere name; an empty ſound, 
till it ſhews itſelf by an abſtinence from all indulgen- 
des of the contrary vice, till it is founded in this ſeif- 


denial. | 

Now: this is readily granted to be true in all ſen- 
fual ' vices, that they are only to be cured by a per- 

ſetf-demal. Ain 

Bur the practice of the fame ſelf denial is as ab- 
ſolutely required to deſtroy every ill temper of the 
mind, as any ſort - ſenſuality. Seach 10 — 

SELF-LOVE, pride, vanity, revenge, _—_— | 
malice, are 1 2 be bo. groſs ſins, and 
indeed they are of the very nature of devil, and 
as certainly deſtroy the foul, as murder and adultery. 

Bur the misfortune is, that we govern ourſelves in 
theſe tempers, not by what is finful according to the 
principles of religion, but by what is odious in the 
eyes of the world. We don't labour to avoid the fin, 
but are content to avoid what is ſcandalous in it. 

Tavs for inſtance, people would not be thought 


proud; but then they are afraid of no 1 2 
on t 


but ſuch as the world condemns: they form 
their lives by the ſcripture-rules of humility, but only 
endeavour to be decent and faſhionable in their pride. 
OTnERs would be very ſorry to be remarked for 
an envious and malicious ſpirit, who, at the fame time, 
make the faults of their acquaintance the pleaſure of 
their lives, and turn all their converſation into evil- 
peaking and detraction. 1 ä 
Now all this proceeds from hence, that they go- 
ver themſelves by the ſpirit of the world: the world 
allows of evil-ſpeaking and detraction, and therefore 
they practiſe it openly, tho? it is as contrary to religi- 
en, as murder and injuſtice. | | 
„Axp thus it will be with all theſe wicked tempers, 
ul we practiſe an univerſal ſelf-denial, and labour after 

areligious perfection in all our ways of life. | 
Ws are certainly under habits of pride, till we 
ae governed by PR and we are not — 
y 


- 
- 
— — 2 — „ 1 * 


is exact in all degrees of it; till he denies himſelf all 


ligion. How can any one be ſaid to be religioully 
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by humility, till we deny ourſelves, and are afraid of 


every my of pride, till we are willing to com- tha 
with every thing and every ſtate, that may, 1 
. and fecure any, cru Funn : 
Ne man is governed by a religious juſtice, till he * 


approaches towards injuſtice ; till he fears and abhon h 
every appearance of fraud and crafty management, * 
Now it is this temper and ſtate of mind, that is p 
the meaſure of every virtue. | 7 
A common far may hate ſome ſort of lyes ; an fle 


unjuſt man may avoid ſome ſorts of injuſtice; ſo a 
5 perſon may diſlike ſome inſtances of pride; but 25 


then he has no more title to humility, than an unjul 
man has a title to integrity, becaule there are ſome 
ſort of injuſtice that he avo ids. | 
So that it is not any ſingle acts, or any particular 
reſtraints ; but it is an uniform ſtate and temper of the 
mind, that ſtands conftantly diſpoſed to every degree 
of humility, and averſe from every degree of pride, 
that is to denominate a perſon to be truly humble. 
To meaſure any virtuous temper by any other 
ſtandard than this, is not to meaſure ourſelves by re- 


chaſte, unleſs he abhors and avoids // inſtances of 
lewdneſs and impurity ? how could he be ſaid to be fi- 
cerely pious, unleſs he was fearful of every occaſion of tin? 
Muss it not therefore be the ſame in humility and 
every other virtue? can any one be reckoned 7ruh 
humble, till he denies himſelf a// inſtances of pride? 
SELF-DENIAL therefore is ſo univerſally neceſſary, 
that it is the foundation of every virtue; humility and 
charity requiring more ſelf-contradiftion and ſelf . deni- 
al, than the ſtricteſt temperance. | 
From theſe obſervations we may be able to pal 
a true judgment upon ourſelves as to our ſtate of vit 
tue. If we are denying ourſelves, we are ſo far la. 
bouring after virtue; but if /e/f- love, if ialeneſi aud 
indulgence, be the ſtate of our lives, we may be - 


* 


that we are as diſtant from true religion, as the fot is 
diſtant from ftrit temperance. 

A Lr E of idleneſs, indulgence, and ſelf- love, is 
an entire reſignation of our ſelves to every vice, except 
{ach as cannot be committed without trouble; and we 
may aſſure our ſelves, that if we are in this ſtate, we 
are not only ſtrangers to virtue, but ready for every ſin 
that ſuits with eaſe and ſoftneſs. | 

Perſons of this turn of mind, loſe the very form of 
piety, and find it too. great a contradiction to their 
dleneſs, to _— with the very outward ap ce 
of religion. They would be oftner at church, but it 
may be, their ſeat is crowded, and they can fit with 
more eaſe by their fire- ſide at home. They would be 

more exact in kneeling when they are there, if they 
had always the ſame eaſe in kneeling. 
I MENTION theſe iculars, as only ſmall in- 
ſtances of that general deadneſs and indiſpoſition to- 
wards all parts of religion, which this ſpirit of idle- 
neſs and indulgence. creates. For it affects people in 
the fame manner as to every other part of their duty, 
and makes them incapable of attending to it. For a 
perſon, that is too idle and ſelf. indulgent to un 
the conſtant trouble of publick worſhip, muſt be at a 
great diſtance from virtues, which are to be ac- 
quir'd by cars and watchfulneſ5, which are to crucify 
us to the world, and make us alive unto God. 
AMB1Tion and worldly cares diſtract the mind, 
and fill it with falſe concerns ; but even theſe tempers 
we in a nearer ſtate to religion, and leſs indiſpoſe the 
ſoul to it, than idleneſs and indulgence. For ambition 
and worldly cares, tho' they employ the mind wrong; 


yet as they employ it, they preſerve ſome degree of 


activity ip it, which by ſome means or other may hap. 
pen to take a right turn; but :dlene/s and indulgence is 
_—_— and burial of the ſoul. — 
HAVE been more particular u this tem 
becauſe it is ſo common, and Do rather 1 
without ſhame, People, who would not be thought 


P 2 reeprobates, 
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re probates, are yet not afraid to let you know the 
they hardly do any thing but eat, and drink, and fey, Wl © 
and take ſuch &iverfors as ſuit with their ale; Where. of 
as if ſuch a ſtate of life be examin'd by che rules of all 


reaſon and religion, it will appear as dangerous ant 


pric 
| #rightful, as any other reprobate, ſtate of ſin. - Fort till 


is a ſtate that nouriſhes all the corruption of aur n. © 
ture; that expoſes us to all the vanity of the world; and 
and reſigns us up to all the power of the devil. of 

Dip we deſign to {et our ſelves in the faireſt poſtue i deni 
for the devil to hit us, we ought to chaſe that of ids him 


neſs and indulgence. 5 
WATCH. and pray, ſaith our Saviour, that ſelt- 
ot into temptation. The devil's advice is, be but 
indulge, and then ye will yield to every — Wha 
For if watching and prayer have any tendency to pre and 
vent our falling into temptation, it is certain that ile. gula 
neſs and indulgence mul, in an_ equal due male of | 
us incapable of reſiſting them. the 1 
To return: As certain cherefore as our nature i A 

a ſtate of corruption; as certain as this corruption cath the : 
fiſts in ill tempers and inclinations; ſo certain is h 0 
that if we would not die in our Gans, we muſt enter lign 
"om K ck 
only to this or t to all theſe corrupt tempen 2 
— inclinations. p L. 
Fox fince man is on! a compound of co a se 
diſorderly tem _—_ it * neceſſary o deny think wa 
as to reſiſt ev and be i» indeed only fa c 2 
as he has put off himſelf, and do guided and govera C 
by another ſpirit. we lc 
Wurx we ſpeak of ſelf-denial, we are apt to con © de 
nne it to eating and drinking; but wr vught to co Ce 
der, that tho' a ſtrit temperance be neceflary in t ©" ſo 
things, yet theſe are the eaſieſt and { inflanesM ©" 
of ſelf-denial. Pride, vanity, ſell- love, covetouſueſ i 5. 
envy, and other inclinations of the ike nature, cally Col, 
for a more conſtant and watchful ſelf-denial, than ou 
a 


_ of hunger and. thirſt. . 
11 
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T1LL therefore we make our ſelf-denial as univerſal 
as our corruption ; till we deny ourſelves all d 
of vanity and folly, as earneſtly as we deny ves 


all degrees of drunkenneſs; till we reje& all ſorts f 


pride and envy, as we abhor all kinds of gluttony ; 
till we are as exact in al degrees of humility, as we 
are exact in all rules of temperance ; till we watch 
and deny all irregular | tempers, as we avoid all ſorts 
of ſenſuality, we can no more be ſaid to practiſe ſelf- 


denial, than he can be ſaid to be juſt, who only denies 


himſelf the liberty of ſtealing. ' 

AND till he bo gee this courſe of univerſal 
ſelf-denial, we ſhall make no progreſs in true piety, 
but our lives will be a ridiculous mixture of I know not 
what; ſober and covetous, proud and devout, temperate 
and vain, regular in our forms of devotion, and irre- 
gular in all our ns, circumſpe@ in little modes 
of behaviour, and .cazeleſs and negligent of tempers, 
the moſt eſſential to piety. 

AND thus it will neceſſarily be with us, till we lay 
the axe to the root of the tree; till we deny and re- 
nounce the whole corruption of our nature, and re- 
ſign ourſelves up entirely to the Spirit of God, to think, 
1 and act, by the wiſdom and purity of re- 
igion. 

LeT it be ſuppoſed, that religion required us to 
forget a language that we loved and had been bred 


in, and conſtantly to ſpeak in a language that was 


new and difficult; | 

CovLn we poflibly forget our former language that 
we lov'd, and was natural to: us, any other way, than 
by denying ourſelves the liberty of ever ſpeaking it? 

CouLp we forget it by only forbearing to uſe it 
on ſome particular occafions ? Would it not be as ne- 
cellary to abſtain from thinking, reading, and wri- 
ung in it, as to abſtain from uſing it in converſation ? 
Could we render our new language any other way ha- 
bitual or natural to us, than by making it the language 
of all ſeaſons. 

P 3 Now 


| 
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Now this may teach us the abſolute neceſſity. of ar 
univerfal ſelf-denial; for tho' religion does not com. th: 
| mand us to part with an old daygwage. that we low, 
| pet it commands us to part with an o/dwatwre, and i» jus 
| | live and act by a new heart and a new. ſpirit. - 
| Now can we think to part with an d aa, | 
| by fewer rules of abſiinence, than are necaſſary to gt zin 
| and 

ng 


BM rid of an old language? Muſt we not deny ourſelves 
the liberty of ever acting according to it? Can we pet Ml i 
rid of it, by only deny ing it in particular inftances? WI a: t 


Muſt it not be as neceiſary to abſtain from all it WW bim 
; ways of thinking and wiſhing, liking and difliking, d 
i as to practiſe any abſtinence at all? For if the whole BW reli 
| is to be changed, if a new heart is to he obtained, we WM our 
i are doing nothing, whilſt we only renounce it in part; F 
q and can no more be ſaid to live by a new heart, than W mor 
| they can be ſaid to ſpeak only a new language, WE tural 
| . whoſe general converſation is in their old natural WW a ha 
7 tongue. q 614 5 1257 es, 
i InDEED, a little attention to the nature of man, nor! 
4 and the nature of Chriſtianity, will ſoon convince us, gives 
x that /e/-demial is the very ſubſtance, the beginning pw. 
| and ending of all our virtues, - For, 715 Le 
1 Fix sr, Chriſtianity is the care of the corruption of judgn 
| our natural ſtare. Now what is the corruption of our natur 
natural ſtate? Why it conſiſts chiefly in tempers and Wl was f 
paſſions, and inclinations that fix us to bodily and earth Hz 
 enjoyments, as to our proper good. 192-1 but | 

Now how is it that Chriſtianity cureth this cor: ſhew, 

ruption of our nature? Why it cureth this corruption WW found 
of our nature, by teaching us to live and act by prin«- be thi 

pies of reaſon and religion. © 40-2921 I x. 
WHa'r are theſe principles of reaſon and re. Tu 
ligion ? e happir 


Tazy are ſuch as theſe : bia Bf 
FixsT, That God is our andy good; that we cn. only a 
not poſlibly be happy, but in ſuch . enjoyment of hum, I reliſh, 


as he is pleaſed to communicate to ns. | emoym 


' SECONDLY, 


DLY), 
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SscoNDLY, That our fouls are immortal ſpirits, 
that are here only in a fate of trial and probation. 
TaiRD&LY, That we mult all appear before the 
judgment. eat of God, to receive the tentence of eter- 
nal life, or eternal death. -. _ r 0771832; 
THESE are the chief principles of 7 and rali- 
m, by which every Chriſtian is to judging 
2 A chuſing and avoiding, hopi — 
ing, loving and hating, according to 
as becomes a creature, that is ſent hither to 
himſelf to live with God in everlaſting — 
Now who does not ſee, that this reſolves all our 
religion into a ſtate of ſe/-denia/, or contradiction to 


our natural ſtate ? | | | 
felf-denial, or 


Fo x, firſt, what can be a 
more contradictory to all our habitual notions and na- 
govern ourſelves by 


tural ſentiments, than to live and | 
a happineſs that is to be had in God ae P A happi- 
neſs, which our ſenſes, our old guides, neither {cs, 
nor feel, nor taſte, nor perceive : A happinets, which 
gives us neither figure nor dignity, nor equipage, nor 
prwer, nor glory one another. bs 

Look at man in his natural ſtate, acting by the 
judgment of his ſenſes, following the motions of his 
nature, and you will ſee him acting as if the world 
was full of infinite ſorts of happinels. | 

He has not only a thoutand imaginary pleaſures, 
but has found out as many vexations ; all Which 
new, that he thinks happine/s is every-where to be 
bund; for no one is vexed at any: thing, but where 
_ he is diſappointed of tome poſſible happi- 
Tax happineſs therefore of religion, which is an 
happineſs in God ale, is a great rontradifiox to all 
our natural and habitual tempers and opinions; not 
only as it propoſes a good, which our ſenſes cannot 
reliſh, but as it leads us from all. thoſe imaginary 
enjoyments, upon which our ſenſes have fixed our 
Hearts. | 


Ta 


Principles, 


po. cot oe —— — 
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To think of religion in any other ſenſe, than u 


ftate of felf-denial, is knowing nothing at all of iz 


For its whole nature is to dirett us by a light, and 
knowledge, and wiſdom from God, which is all cos 
trary to the darkneſs, ignorance, and folly of our u. 


Ir is therefore altogether impoſſible for any ma 
to enter into the ſpirit of religion, but by denying bin. 
felf, by renouncing all his natural tempers and judg. 
ments, which have been formed by the blind ma. 
ons of fleſh and blood, and 1 by the er. 


ample and authority of the world. He cannot walk 


in the light of God, but by rejecting the m, of hy 
ſenſes, the viſians of his own thoughts, and the darkn 
of worldly wiſdom. 

We may let our ſenſes tell us, what we are to un 


and &inh, or when we are to //eep ; we may let them: 
teach us, how near we may draw to a fire, how great 


a burden we may carry, or into how deep a water 
— — go; in theſe things they are our proper 


Bur, if we appeal to them to know the true good of 

man, or the proper happineſs of our rational nature; 
if we ask them what gui/t there is in fin, or what 
excellence there is in piety 3 if we conſult them as ou 
guides and inſtructors in theſe matters, we act as ab- 
ſurdly, as if we were to try to hear with our eyes, or 
to ſee with our ears. 
- For our ſenſes are no more fitted to tell us our 
true good, as we are Chriſtians and rational creatures 
than our eyes are fitted to inſtruct us in /aunds, or our 
ears in fi hte. ; 

REL IG io therefore has juſt fo much power over 
us, as it has power over our natural tempers, and the 
judgments of our ſenſes; ſo far as it has made us dm 
ourſelves, and reject the opinions and judgments df 
fleſn and blood, ſo far as it has ſettled its power with 


m us. a 
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HENCE appears the abſolute neceſſity of our Savi- 
urs propoſal to mankind, JF any man will come after 
w, let him deny himſelf and follow me. 

For it plainly appears from the nature of the 
thing, that 2 man can 2 2 % Chriſt, or Fr in the 
lacht that he walked, but A 24% and 
— contrary to the darkneſs and errors - his 
own heart and mind. 

ALL our ways of thinking and judging of the 
nature and value of things, are corrupted with the 
groſneſs and errors of our ſenſes. 

Ws judge of every thing in the ſame manner, that 
the child judges of his play-things ; that is, it is by 
an ente alone that we paſs the — tho' we 
think that ra act with the rea/or | 

Tus world is made up gm 
ſports, ſhew and n which 2 eat. capti- 
rate the minds of men, becauſe men have yet the 
minds of chi/4rex, and are juſt the ſame ſlaves to their 
{nſes that children are. 

As children and men {ee the ſame alert in things; 
WW children and men feel the | fame. /enfible pleaſures, 
- what 8 2d are affected with external objeds in the fam 
ak Bu T the misfortune is, that we laugh at the 4 

0 ſures, poor deſigus, and triting ſatistactions of chil- 
* ten; wh | At the ne time, the wifdom, the am- 
*. bition, and greatneſs of men, is viſibly taken up with 

the ame trifles. 


ature, 
rn e — — — 
„oel d feather r ; 


Wuzwa man thinks how happy he ſhall be with 
i great eſtate, he has all the ſame thoughts come into 
bs head that a child has, when he thinks what he 
would do with a great ſum of money; he would buy 
twenty little horſes, he would have twenty fre oats, 
and fee CA and the like. 


Now 


— 
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| 


of their true happineſs ; as great ſtrangers to their ow 


wiſely, ſo long as he is under the violence of paſſm, 
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Now promiſe but a man a great eſtate, and ya 
wh raiſe all theſe ſame thoughts and deſigus in hy 
mind. Hep by © by! 
Now whence can all this proceed, but from thi, 
that men act with the ſame vanity of mind; are unde 
the ſame poor guidance of their ſenſes ; are as ignoray 


nature; and as far from a true ſenſe of their relatin 
to God, as when they firſt ſet out in life. 

Anp is not this a plain argument of the reaſonable. 
neſs and neceſſity of ſe//-demal ? For to indulge ow 
felves and live according to our natural tempers and 
jadgments, is to grow old in the follies of childhood, 
And to deny —— 9 ſave our ſelves, as iti 
denying ſuch tempers judgments as are contary ty 
our eternal ha — ä $5 

To p Let us take another view of the weak. 
neſs and diſorder of our nature, that we may till ſe 
a 3 neceſſity of not walking according to it. 

HEN we ſee people drunk or in a vi 
we readily own, that they are, ſo long as that con- 
tinues, in a ſtate of deluſon, thinking, ſaying, and do- 
ing irregular things by the mere force of their blood 
and ſpirits. In theſe ſtates we all ſee and acknoy- 
Tedge the power of our bodies over our reaſon, and 
never ſuppoſe a man capable of judging or acting 


or heated with drin. | | 
| Now this is more or leſs the conſtant ſtate of all 
mankind, who are, by bodily impreſſions, and the agi. 
* of the blood and ſpirits, in the ſame kind of 
„as men that are or in a paſſion, tho not 
— in the ſame degree. * | 
A ue that is drunk has heated his blood to that 
degree, that it ſends up ſpirits to the brain in too vio 
lent a motion, and in too great a quantity. This v6 
lent motion of the ſpirits, raiſes ſo many ideas in the 
brain, and in fo diſorderly a manner, that the man i 
every minute different from himſelf, as faſt as different 
or 
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r new ideas are raiſed in his head by the impetuous 


nat is drunk. 

Now this is the ſtate of all people more or leſs, 

yben they a to one another as ſober. | 
Fo R, firſt, drunkenneſs is a ſtate of diſorder and de- 

luſion, becauſe our heads are then fill'd with a crowd 

if ideas, which we have little or no power over, and 

hich for that reaſon diſtract our judgment, 

Now this is in a certain degree the ſlate of all 

men whilſt they are in the body : the conſtitution of 

ur bodies, and our commerce with the world, is con- 


minds, alter our opinions, and ae our judgments in 
the ame manner, as they diſorder the minds of thoſe 
hat are drunk. x A EP 
Ler any one but try to meditate any the mo 
Important "oftrine of religion, ad be will find the 
ruth of this obſervation ; he will find a thouſand ideas 
rowd in upon him, in ſpight of all his care to avoid 
them, which will hinder his meditation, and prevent 
his ſeeing things in that light in which he would fee 
em if his mind was empty of other thoughts. 

Now it is the ſame cauſe that hinders him from 
hinking /o well as he would, that hinders the drunken 
nan from thinking at a/l ; that is, an involuntary fuc- 
ſion of ideas. 

So that every man, ſo long as he is in the body, is 
in ſome degree weak and diſorder'd in his judgment, 
n the ſame manner, and for the ſame cauſes, as people 
that are drunk. 

S$:conDLY, Another circumſtance of 9 
us, that ideas and thoughts are raiſed in a diſorderly 
manner, becauſe the bh“,ο,-0äʒis too much heated. 

Now this is another conſtant circumſtance that at- 
lends men in every Rate of life. f 


For 


wurſe of the ſpirits. This is the ditorder of a man 


antly filling our heads with ideas and thoughts that 
ve have little or no power over, but intruae upon our 


— — 
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For, firſt, it is the ſame thing whether our ſyizg 


be heated with liquor, or any thing elfe; if they wv 
heated, all the — effects are produced. — 1 

Tus is er true, becauſe we daily ſte thy 
paſſion will heat and diforder people in the ſame aan 
ner as they are who are inflamed with H uor. 

THEREFORE Our own t t; and maps. 
have the ſame effect upon our ſpirits as ; fo th 
it is the ſame thing whether a man be drunk with pat 
fion, or any other violent ſet of thoughts, or 'heatel 
with liquor. There is the ſame weakknefs of mind; the 
ſame diſorder'd imagination, and the ſame wrong ay 
prehenſion of the nature of things. 

Now tho” all people are not at all times drank 
with. paſſion, or ſome violent imaginatian, yet they ar 
always in a diſorder of the fame kimd; they have 
ſomething that affects and hurries their fpirits in the 
ſame manner, that a man's ſpirits are affected in ſome 
violent paſſions. | | 


AxD the reaſon is, becauſe men are always in ſome 


paſſion or other, tho? not to that degree as to be viſ- 
le, and give offence to other people. Kung 
Wr are always in a ſtate either of /e/f love, vanity, 
2 hatred, ſpite, envy, covetouſnefs or am bitibu 
ſome one or other of theſe paſſions is in ſome degree 
—_— our ſpirits in the ſame manner that any vis 
lent pailion, or heat of liquor affects our ſpirits, df 


fering only in the degree. 


A SILENT envy, a ſecret vanity, which no body 


ſees, raiſes thoughts in our heads, and diforders c 


HI” in the ſame manner as more violent pak 
A „ eee 

You may increaſe the vanity and envy, till it ends 
in diſtraction and madneſs, as it ſometimes happens; 
but then we may be ſure, that it diforder*& our under 
ſtanding in the ſame manner, and made us fooliſh and 


extravagant in ſome degree, long before it came tf 


madneſs. Whilſt therefore we are in the body, W 


are conſtantly in a ſtate of diſorder, like to thoſe who 
* av 
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e drunk, or in a violent on; we have {ome paſ- 
on or other, either of ſelt-love, vanity, envy, or the 
ke, that affects our ſpirits, and diſorders our judg- 
nent in the ſame manner, tho" not in the ame degree, 

their ſpirits are affected who are in the heat of drink, 
in ome violent paſſion. | 44, 
TaixDLY, Another circumſtance of drunkenneſs 
this, that it forms us to a taſte and temper peculiar | 
dit, ſo as to leave a dulneſs and indiſpoſition in the 
ind towards any thing elſe. An habitual drunkard 

no pleaſure, like that confus'd hurry and heat of 
ughts that ariſes from inflam'd blood. The repeat- 

of this pleaſure ſo often, has given him a turn of 
ind that reliſhes nothing but what relates to intem- 


KIance, 1 

Now this is the ſtate of all people in ſome reſpect 
other, there is ſome way of life that has got hold 
them, and given them a taſte and reliſh for it, in 
je fame manner that drinking has form'd the drunk- 
d to a peculiar liking of it. All people are not in- 
mperate, but all are under habits of life that affect 
he mind in the ſame manner as intemperance. _ 

Se uE people have indulged themſelves ſo long in 
ſing ; others in play; others in ſorts of the field ; 
hers only in little go/iping ftories; that they are as 
wch ſlaves to theſe ways of life, as the intemperats 
nan is a ſlave to liquor. | | 
Now we readily own that a man, who has enſlaved 
imſelf to the pleaſures of drinking and intemperance, 
s thereby render'd himſelf incapable of being a rea- 
mable judge of other happineſs and pleaſure ; but then 
e do not enough conſider, that we are hurt in the 
ame manner by any other way of life that has taken 
old of us, and given us a temper and turn of mind 
eculiar to it. ; 
Ir is to as little purpoſe to talk of religion, or the 
appineſs of piety, to a perſon that is fond of 4% %, or 
lay, or ſports, as to another that is intemperate ; for 
ie pleaſures of theſe particular ways of life make 
| him 


ments, in the ſame manner, tho' not in the fame 
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him as deaf to all other propoſals of happineſs, ai 
as incapable of judging of other happineſs and pl 
ſure, as he who is enſlaved to intemperance, 

* A LADY abominates a et, as a creature that hx 
only the ſhape of a man; but then ſhe does not on 
fider, that, drunken as he is, perhaps he can be mar 
content with the want of /quer, than ſhe can with th 
want of fine cloaths: And it this be her caſe, ſhe on 
differs from him, as one intemperate man differs fron 
another. 

Tus it appears, that whether we conſider the m 
ture, circumſtances, and effects of drunkennefs, thi 
all mankind are more or leſs in the /ame fate ( 
weakneſs and diſorder. "IEP 

I Have dwelt the longer upon this. compariſan, 
becauſe it ſeems ſo eaſily to explain the diſorder of 
our nature. For as every one readily ſees how the 
bodily diſorders of drunkennefs, and violent paſſion, 
blind and pervert our minds; fo it ſeems an ef 
ſtep from thence, to imagine how the body, tho in x 
cooler flate, does yet diforder the mind in the fame 
manner, tho' not in the ſame degree. It is alſo af 
to conceive, that if violent paſſion, or a heated imag} 
nation, confounds our judgments, and gives us wrong 
apprehenſions of things, that therefore all gain th 
tho' more fill and ſecret, muſt yet influence our minds 
and make us weak and diſordered in our judy: 


degree, as thoſe are, who are in a violent pa reflec 
fion. So that the meaneſt capacity, may by this ap- 
rehend, that ſo long as we are in the body, we ar 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and diſorder, that is fall of ſucl 
blindneſs and deluſion, as attends a ſtate of drunken- 
neſs and paſſion. | 

I is intended, by this account of human natur f gew, 
to convince us of the abſolute neceſſity of renounciny 
ourſelves, of denying all our tempers and inclinations you tl 
and reſiguing ourſelves wholly to the light and wi 
dom of God. For fince by our ſtate of corruption 
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: ind ſlavery to the body, we are always under the power 
eſs, ul. irs ind motions 3 fince all our inclinations and judg- 
nd ple nents are only the judgments of heated blood, drunken 
: ſpirits, and diſordered paſſions, we are under as abſo- 
hat line a neceſſity of denying all our natural tempers and 
not co-: .dgments, as of refraining from intemperance. 
be more Fox mult a man, that is in a fit of violent paſſion, 
with de gence that paſſion before he can judge of the ordina- 
ſhe onh ry things of life? Is it a ſtate of ſuch blindneſs as 
ers fron makes him blind in the plaineſt matters, and unable 
to judge rightly even of things which he is acquaint- 
the m.. with? And can we think, that our more fill and 
eſs, du paſſions of ſelf. love, pride, vanity, envy, and 
Katt dhe like, make us leſs blind as to the things of God, 
jan a heated paſſion does as to the things of this 
paris, vod? 
_ Wilt an inflamed paſſion diſorder a man too 


much to judge of any thing, even of his own buſineſs ? 
Ind will not a paſſion of 4% violence diſorder a man's 
dement in things of a ſpiritual nature, which he ne- 
yer was rightly acquained with, which he never ſaw 


ie {ane - underſtood in the manner that he ought, and which 
allo cali: all contrary to the impreſſions of his ſenſes ? 
| 13g Every one ſees people in the world, whom hetakes 
wrote be incapable of /ober judgments, and wi/e reflections, 
Pa por this reaſon, becauſe he ſees that they are full of 
r mind emſelves, blinded with prejudices, violent in their 
L 72 paſbons, wild and extravagant in their imaginations. 
Now as often as we ice theie people, we ſhould 
oe Prefect that we ſee ourſelves ; for we as certainly ſee a 
, 14preſentation of ourſelves, when we look at ſuch 
| We people, as we ſee a true picture of our ſtate, when 
Wu ve ſee a man in the ſorrows and agonies of death. 
nb vor are not dying as this man is; you are not in 
bs ſtate of ſickneſs end extremity ; but ſtill, his ſtate 
TS hews you your own true picture; it ſhews you, that 
0c 8 your life is in the mid, of death ; that you have in 
wee you the ſeeds of ſickneſs and mortality; that you are 
. Wing, tho' not in his degree; and that you are only 
TY 20 2 at 
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at a little uncertain diſtance from thoſe, who are lying 
upon their laſt beds. | 
Wurd therefore you ſee men living in the dif. 
ders of their paſſions, blinded with prejudices, ſwelling 
in pride, full of thgnſelves, vain in their imagina. 
ons, and perverſe in their tempers, you mult belien 
that you ſee as true a repreſentation of your om 
ſtate, as if you ſaw a man in his laſt ſickneſs, 
You, it may be, are not in the extravagance ( 
| his diſordered tempers, you are at ſome whcertain ; 
tance from his ſtate; but if you fancy that you ar 
rot corrupted with /e/-/ove, not weakened by prej 
dices, not blinded with pride, not vain in your in 
ginations, not ridiculous in your tempers, becauſe ye 
are not in ſuch diſorders as you find ſome peop 
you think as abſurdly, as if you was to imagine om 
ſelf to be immortal, becauſe you are not in that e 
iremity of death, in which you ſee ſome people. 
Axp as the true way of knowing, and being right 
ly affected with the weakneſs and mortality of out 
ate, is frequently to view the condition of dying un 
as pictures of curſelves ; ſo the moſt likely means tt 
affect us with a juſt ſenſe of the corruption and difor 
der of our hears, is to conſider the frailties, corrup 
tions, and diſorders of other people, as certain repre 
2 of the frailty e of our on 
te. | 
Wuxx therefore you ſee the violence of olle 
mens paſſions, the irregularity of their temper, 
ſtrength of their prejudices, the folly of their inclini 
tions, and the vanity of their minds, remember ti 
you ſee ſo many plain reaſons for denying yourſelf, at 
reſiſting your own nature, which has in it the ieed 
of all thoſe evil tempers, which you ſee in the mol 
irregular people. 
FroM the forego] 


rg refleQions upon human n 
ture, we may learn thus much, that abſtinence, as i 
eating ard drinking, is but a ſmall part of Chriſti 


fſelf-denial. 
Tx 


e hig 


You think it ſhametul to 


ur own an epicure ; you would 
$, not be ſuſpected to be fond of /zqzor ; you think theſe 
ance tempers would too much ſpoil all your pretences to re- 


lgion: You are very right in your judgment; but 
in proceed u Lp farther, and think it as ſhameful 
y pre eo be fond of dreſi, or delighted with yourſelf, as to 
ur im be fond of dainties; and that it is as great a ſin to 
zuſe youll pleaſe any corrupt temper of your heart, as to pleaſe 
your palate; remember, that blood heated with pa/- 
m, is like blood heated with /zquor, and that the 


ne you 

that e groſſneſs of gluttony is no — a contrariety to re- 
le. ligion, than the politeneſs of pride, and the vanity of 
g riot our minds. 


I zave been the longer upon this ſubject, trying 
ng na every way to repreſent the 5 and Corruption 
zeans our nature; becauſe fo far as we rightly underitand it, 
nd difor fo far we ſee into the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of all 


n repre regular in our tempers and judgments, we can fee no 
ma reaſon for denying ourſelves ; but if we find that our 
whole nature is in diſorder, that our light is darkneſs, 


ers, d ments are as groſs and blind as our appetites, that our 
ſenſes govern us as they Laue children, that our am- 
ber tu biion and greatneſs is taken up with gugaws and tri. 


W«luſfion, like that of drunkenneſs and paſſion. 
he mo Ir we ſee ourſelves in this true light, we ſhall ſee 
the whole reaſon of Chriſtian /e/-denial, of meekneſs 
man nnd poverty of ſpirit, of putting off our old man, of 
de, as "ſenouncing our whole ſelves, that we may ſee all 
tungs in God; of watching and prayer, and morti- 
5 ng all our inclinations, that our hearts may be 
TY" by = motion from God, and our wills and ig- 
Q3 Clinations 
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Taz corruption of our nature has its chief ſeat in the -- 
e dif 2 of our tempers, the violence of our paſlians, . 
wellng the blindneſs of our judgments, and the vanity of our 
agi minds ; it is as dangerous therefore to indulge theſe 
belien Wl tempers, as to live in gluttony and intemperance. 


S 


religious duties. If we fancy ourſelves to be wiſe and 


our wiſdom fooliſhneſs, that our tempers and judg- 


e, that the ſtate of our bodies is a ſtate of error and 
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2 be directed by the light and wiſdom of u. 
on. . * 

— has little or no hold of us, till we hare 
theſe right apprehenſions of ourſelves ; it may ſerve 
for a little decency of outward behaviour, but it i 
not the religion of our hearts, till we feel the weaknelz 
and diſorder of our nature, and embrace piety and 
devotion, as the means of recovering us to a ſtate of 
perfection and happineſs in God. F 
A Man, that thinks himſelf in Health, cannot lament 
the ſickneſs of his late. 

Ir we are pleaſed with the pride and vanity of ou 
minds, if we live in pleaſure and ſelf-ſatisfaQtions, ut 
ſhall feel no meaning in our devotions, when we k. 
ment the miſery and corruption of our nature. We 
may have times and places to mourn for fins ; but we 
ſhall feel no more inward grief, than hired mourner do 
at a funeral. 

So that as the ion of our nature, is the foun- 
dation and reaſon of felf-denial ; ſe a right ſenſe and 
feeling of that corruption, is neceſſary to make u 
rightly affected with the offices and devotions of n. 


ligion. | 


I $sHALL now ſhew, that the reaſonableneſs and 
neceſſity of ſelf-denial, is alſo founded upen another 
fundamental doctrine of religion, namely, the ne 
42 of divine grace, which I ſhall leave to be tit 
ſubject of the following chapter. | 


— 
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flue 
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cannot 
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CHAP. 1. 


it / the neceſſity of divine grace, and the 
aknel ſeveral duties to which it calleth all Chri- 
4. ſftians. 8 


lament [ COME now to another article of our religion, 
namely, the ab/o/ute neceſſity of divine grace, which 
of ou is another univerſal and conitant reaſon of ef denial. 
ns, we. Tas inviſible operation and aſſiſtance of God's 
we k. Holy Spirit, by which we are diſpoſed towards that 
„We which is good, and made able to perform it, is a con- 
but we WI ſels'd dottrine of Chriſtianity. | 
ners do Ou natural life is prelerved by ſome union with 
God, who is the fountain of life to all the creation, 
e foun- WY to which union we are altogether ſtrangers; we find 
ſe and MY that we are alive, as we find that we think; but how, 
ke u or by what influence from God our life is ſupported, 
of N. is a ſecret into which we cannot enter. It is the ſame 
_ thing with relation to our ſpiritual life, or life of grace; 
fs and it ariſes from ſome inviſible union with God, or divine 
nother MW influence, which in this ſtate of life we cannot com- 
 necef- prehend. Our bleſſed Saviour faith, The wind bloweth 
be the where it liſteth, and thou heareſt the ſound thereof, but 
cannot tell whence it cometh, and-whiiher it goeth ; ſo is. 
every one that is born of God, (a) This ſhews us how 
ignorant we are of the manner of the operations of 
tie Holy Spirit; we may feel its effects, as we may 
perceive the effects of the wind, but are as. 
rangers to its manner of coming. upon us, as we are 
| ſtrangers to that exact point, from whence the wind 
A. begrus to blow, and where it will ceaſe. 


— 
8 
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(a) John iii. 3. 
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Tux Spirit of God is like the nature of God, too $þ 
high for our conceptions, whilſt we are in theſe dark þ, 
houſes of clay. But our bleſſed Saviour has in ſome 7 
degree helped our conceptions in this matter, by the 515 
manner of his giving the Holy Spirit to his diſciples; lik 
and he breathed on them, and ſaid unto them, Receive ne 
the Holy Ghoſt, Now by this ceremony of breathing, ane 
we are taught to conceive of the communications of Wl this 
the Holy Spirit, with ſome likeneſs to breath or wind, ceſl 
that its influences come upon us in ſome manner moſt WM that 
like to a gentle breathing of the air. Repreſentation Wl lik, 
of this kind are only made in compliance with the us; 
weakneſs of our apprehenſions, which, not being able W whi 
to conceive things as they are in their own nature, vr01 
muſt be inſtructed, by comparing them to ſuch thing grac 
as our ſenſes are acquainted with. Thus the aui C 
and &nowledge, that is revealed from God, is compared WM ze a 
to light ; not becauſe light is a true repreſentation of MW 224 
the wiſdom of God; but becauſe it ſerves beſt to e. WM hin 

reſent it to our low capacities. In like manner, the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, are ſet forth by the cere- 
mony of breathing upon us ; 'not becauſe breath, or air, 
or <wind, are true repreſentations of the gifts of the 


Spirit; but becauſe they are the propereſt repreſents- 


tions that yet fall within our knowledge. pare 

Bur that which is moſt n tor us to know, W 
and of which we are ſufficiently informed in ſcripture, givet 
is the abſolute neceſſity of this divine aſſiſtance. us th 

Wr are uſed to conſider thoſe only as inſpired per- with 
ſons, who are called by God to ſome extraordinary MW there 
defigns, and act by immediate revelation from him, WE Spirit 
Now as inſpiration implies an immediate revelation from WM ſhare 
God, in this ſenſe there has been but few inipir'd per- to cc 
ſons ; but inipiration, as it ſignifies an #wi/6/e opera- WM cular 
tion, or affiſtance and infirudtion of God's Holy Spirit, WM tinzu; 


is the common giſt and privilege of all Chriſtians ; in 
this ſenſe of inſpiration, they are all in/pir'd perſons. 
Know ye not, ſaith St. Paul, that your body is the ten- 

ple of the Holy Ghoſt which is in you, St. Jabn 110 
a HE. 


— 
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wiſe, Hereby know ave that be dwelleth in us by the 
, too Spirit, which he hath given us: for as many as are led 
dark Wi J, the Spirit of God, are the ſons of God. Again, 'Now 
ſome if any man hath not the Spirit of Chrift, he is none of 
y the bis. (a) From theſe, and many other paſſages of the 
ples; like nature, it is undeniably plain, that the life which 
ecerve Wl we now live, is a life in and by the Spirit of God, 
thing, and that they are only ſons of God, who are led by 
ns of WI this Spirit. Now this doctrine plainly proves the ne- 
wind, ceſity of a conſtant ſelf-denial ; for it muſt be 
r molt WF that we deny ourſelves all thoſe tempers and ways of 
tations WH life, which may make God withhold his grace from 
th the WH us; and likewiſe all thoſe enjoyments and indulgences, 
g able WW which may make us 4% able and Jef diſpoſed to im- 
ature, WF prove and co-operate with thoſe degrees of divine 
things i grace that are communicated to us. | A 
wiſdom Ou bleſſed Saviour ſaith, Fl any man love mt, 
npared WH be will keep my words, and my Father will love Bim, 
ion of WW and we 2vill come unto him, and make our abode with 
to e. bin. (6) This teaches us how we are to invite the 
r, the WF good Spirit of God to dwell in us: we are to prepare 
e cere- WW ourſelves for the abode of this divine gueſt, by loving 
or air, WW Chriſt, and keeping his commandments : whence we 
of the Wl alſo learn, that the Spirit of God does not equally wifit 
eſenta- WH all perſons in all ways of life, but that we muſt pre- 

pare ourſelves for his , 
know, We are alſo told, that God 5 the proud, but 
ipture, Wl giveth grace unto the humble. This alſo explains to 

us the method of divine grace, that it 1s wed 
ed per- ¶ with regard to the fare and temper of perſons; that 
di there are ſome diſpoſitions which /eparate us from the 
Spirit of God, and others that procure to us a 
ſhare of its gifts and graces. We are alſo here taught 
to conſider pride, not only as a fin that has its parti- 
cular guilt, but as it has this certain effect, that it ex- 
tinguilbes the divine light, deprives us of God's Spirit, 


1355» 


— _ 


(2) Rom, viii. 11. (5) John xiv, * 


- tions for divine grace, that we may be fit tenples for 


Hhews us to ourſelves in a new point of view, and may 


tion to the expreſs commandments of God, there are 


trary to the Spirit of God, if they ſuit not with Iu 
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and leaves us to fink under the corruption and weight 
of our nature. | 

Wu are to conſider humility alſo, not only as it Wl Cbe 
a reaſonable duty, and proper to our ſtate ; but a i i 
qualifies and prepares us for larger degrees of divine 2 
grace, ſuch as may purify and perſect our ſouls in all Wl om. 
manner of holineſs. All inſtances therefore of pride del 
are to be avoided, all forts of humility to be practiſed, 
not only for their own ſakes, but as neceſſary prepara. Wl ©! 


the Holy Ghoſt to dwell in. Now ſeeing we are none I nut 
of Chriſt's, if the Spirit of Chriſt be not in us, ſeeing 
we are only ſo far Chriſtians, as we are renew'd by 
the Holy Ghoſt nothing can be more neceſlary to 45 
true piety, than that we form every part of our lives 
with regard to this Holy Spirit. That we conſider al 
our tempers, pleaſures, cares, deſigns and ways of lite, 
whether they be ſuch as /uit with the wiſdom and hex Os 
venly guidance of the Holy, Spirit. This dec i Pn 


ſerve to teach us ſeveral truths, which we ſhould other- 
Wiſe not ſo readily apprehend. 
Wu we are leſt to conſider our duty with rela- 


many ways of life, which we think ourſelves at liber- 
ty to follow, becanſe they ſeem to be no plain breach 
of any commandment. But we are to look to a far- 
ther rule, and to conſider our pleaſures and cares, our 
deſigns and endeavours, not only whether they are con- 
trary to the letter of the law, but whether they ar 
according to the Spirit of God; for if they are con- 


ſecret inſpirations, they are as truly to be avoided, © 
it they were contrary to ſome expreſs commandment. 
For we are aſſured from ſcripture, that they only are the 


ſons of God, abe are led by the Spirit of God; and Lo 
none can be ſaid to be led by the Spirit of God, but MI... ©?! 
they whaſe lives are according to it, whoſe actions, the « 
cares and pleaſures, hopes and fears, are ſuch * This i, 
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eight BY be aid to be guided by the motions of the Holy 
5 oſt. 1 5 
Au. o W “ are therefore to conſider our ſelves as in/dired 
ok jerſens, that have no knowledge or wiſdom, but what 
irie comes from God, and that this wiſdom will no longer 
175 dwell with us, than ſo long as we act and conduct our 
oe ſelves conformably to it. So that we muſt not vr 
f a. deceive our ſelves in ſaying, where is the harm oſ ſu 
indulgences, or ſuch wanities and idle amuſements but 
muit conſider, whether they are ſuch as are conforma- 
pre ble to a Life that is to be directed by the Holy Ghoſt, 
x18 BY whether they will i»vite his aſſiſtance, and make him 
delight to dwell with us. In this manner muſt we ex- 
lives BY amine and try all our ways of life, as well our cares 
re 1 25 our pleaſures, and all our tempers and inclinations, 
| f life For unreaſonable cares, as well as unreaſonable plea- 
4 ber. res, are equally contrary to the wiſdom of the Holy 
rim Spirit, and equally ſeparate us from him. People of- 
4 ten think their deſigns and diverſions innocent, be- 
"cher. couſe they are not ſinful in their nature, but they ſhould 
" Wall conſider whether they are not vain and fool;/b, and 
mſuitable to the ſtate and condition of a Chriſtian, 
For a life of folly, and wanity, and trifling deſigns, is 
no more living by the Spirit of God, than a life of 
groſs int is keeping the commandments. So that the 
lafeſt rule to judge of our actions by, is to conſider 
them with relation to that Spirit, by which we are to 
be * Is this deſign, or this diverſion accordin 
to the wiſdom of the Spirit of God? Am I in theſe 
tings improving the ſecret inſpiration of the Hoh 
Choſt? Am I here governed by a wiſdom from 
above? Are theſe ways ſuch as J can truly ſay, that 
lam led into them by the Spirit of God ? Do I allow 
myſelf in them, becauſe they ſerve to ſet forth the glo- 
ry of God, and are agreeable to the condition of a 
Uſciple of Chriſt ? Are they good proofs that the Spi- 
nt of God dwelleth in me, and that by thus ſowing 
othe Spirit, I ſhall of the Spirit reap everlaſting life 


This is the rule of perfection, by which Chriſtians 
are 
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are to regulate their thoughts, words and actiom; 
for we are called by God to a ſtate of purity and holi- 
neſs, to act by the motions of his Holy Spirit, and make 
no other uſe of ourſelves, or the world we are in, than 
ſuch as is conformable to that dignity of life and fate 
of glory to which we are called. The ſpirit of our 
religion is to be the ſpirit of our lives, the conſtant 
principle of all our tempers and inclinations, which i 
to render us reaſonable, and wiſe and holy in all our 
Progreſs thro' the world. 1 

Tu renewal of our hearts by the Spirit of God 
conſiſts in zew thoughts and new deſires, in filling ou 
minds with great and ſublime truths, and in giving u 
deſires and inclinations, hopes and fears, cares and 
pleaſures ſuitable to them. the 

- TxH1s is being born of the Spirit: Hence appears 
Plain reaſon of an univerſal ſelfedenial, becauſe the (pi 
Tit of the world, and the ſpirit of our corrupt hearts, 
is in a ſtate of contrariety to this Spirit and Wiſdom 
which is from above. So that it is to be the main bu. 
ſineſs and labour of our lives, to contradi& thoſe mo- 
tions of our hearts, and thoſe tempers of the world, 
which are contrary to this Spirit, which is to be the 
principle of our new life in Chriſt, 

W muſt therefore deny ourſelves all thoſe ways of 
life, all cares and enjoy ments which too much poſlels 
our minds, and render them inſenſible of theſe great 
truths. We muſt praftiſe all that /e/-denial, temps 
rance, abſtinence, care and watchfulne/5s, which can 
any way fit. and prepare our minds to hear and u. 
ceive, to comprehend and reliſh” the inſtructions and 
doctrine which come from the Spirit of God. For al Ppirit 
theſe truths, every thing that relates to God and reli. Nan 

jon, have a di t effect upon us, according to the 777 
or way of life that we are in: As land mult be p gre⸗ 
3 to receive the beſt ſeed, as rocks can bring ben / 
no fruit; ſo unleſs our minds are in ſome pro BW: he ſe 

fate and diſpoſition to co-operate with the Holy 9 no, m1 


aled a 


„ ' he 
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and receive his inſtructions, his gifts and graces will 
bring forth no fruit. | 


is acknowledged by all, that a life of intemperance 
and debauchery, makes us dead and ſenſeleſs of religion, 


"Sy incapable of receiving its truths : But then it is 
of our bot enough conſidered, that the wanity of the mind, 
nſtant en underſtanding buſied in trifle, an impertinent cour/e 
hich n Not life, will as certainly produce the Jame effect. If 


ur underſtanding is full of fooliſh imaginations, de- 
voted to trifles, religion can gain no entrance. A 
man may be ſo earneſt in picking ftraws, as to have no 


ng out eiſure to think of his ſalvation ; nor any more inclina- 
ing us ron to it, than one that is conſtantly in drink. Chil- 
es and en are incapable of religion, not becauſe they are 


temperate and debauched, but becauſe they have /itt/e 


pears 4 t, that are taken up and —_— with Little and 

he ſp ;rifling entertainments. Now 1f, when we are men, 

— e have the minds of children, and have only chang'd 
iſdom 


pur play- things, we ſhall embrace and practiſe religion 
uſt to as much purpoſe as children do: For a mind 
ken up with gugaws, and triſfes, and impertinent ſa - 
5faRions, is in the ſame ſtate, whether it be four, 
dr whether it be fifty years old. If it he made filly 
vith trifling concerns, and fa//e ſatisfactions, it is in 


vays OBS fate of as much diſorder, and as contrary to religi- 
poſſels en, as a ſtate of gluttony and intemperance. 

e great Tavs poor amuſements, vain arts, uſeleſs ſciences, 
bene mpertinent learning, falſe /atisfafion, a wrong turn 
ch can ind, a ſtate of idlenef5, or any the vaineſt trifles of 
and fie, may keep men at as great a diſtance from the 
us and fru impreſſions of religion, and from living by the 
2 pirit of God, as the ignorance of childhood, or the 


baucheries of intemperance. 


to e 7/7J/US is temperate and regular; but then he iʒ 
muſt be Wh great a mathematician, that he does not know 
n bing rden /inday comes: He ſees people going to church, 
proper be ſees others going to market; he goes on ſtudy- 
ot ig, meaſuring, and calculating, and may as well be 


led a merchant, as a Chriſtian. 4 
ALL 
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ALL doctrines of religion are diſagreeable to Phil 
he avoids them as he avoids party 3 now what's the 
reaſon of it? It is not becauſe he is debauched and is 
temperate, but he is a wirtuoſo, devoted to polite hi 
rature 3 his ſoul is extended to all the — in the 
world, and thinks all time to be loſt, that is not ſpen 


in the ſearch of Hells, urns, inſcriptions, and brit 


pieces of pavements, This makes the truths of rely; 
on, and the concerns of eternity, ſeem ſmall things n 
his eyes, fit only for the enquiry of narrow, little, ul 
unpolite fouls. | 
 PATRONUS is fond of a clergyman that u. 
derſtands mufick, painting, flatuary, and architeAur, 
He is an enemy to the d:/enters, and loves the chu 
o England, becauſe of the ateline/s and beauty of in 
uildings ; he never comes to the ſacrament, but wil 
go forty miles to ſee a fine altar-piece. He to 
church when there is a ncwv tune to be heard, but ne 
ver had any more ſerious thoughts about /akvatin, 
than about fying. If you viſit him when he is dying, 
you will hear his dying thoughts upon architecture. 
EUSEBIUS would read prayers twice every day 


in his pariſh; he would be often with the poor and 


ſick, and ſpend much time in charitable viſits ; he 
would be wholly taken up in the cure of ſouls, but 
that he is buſy in ſtudying the o Grammarians, and 
would fain reconcile ſome differences amongſt them be. 
fore he dies. | 

LYC IA has no wicked or irreligious temper, and 
ſhe might be pious ; but that ſhe is too ea/y, gay and 


chearful, to admit of care of any kind. She can no 


more repent, than ſhe can be out of temper, and mul 


be the ſame /park/ing chearful creature in the church, 


as in the 8 She might be capable of undet- 
ſtanding the miſery of human nature, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the comforts of religion; but that ſhe is ſo 
happy every time ſhe is ed. 
MATEONA is old, and has been this e 
eating and drinking, ſleeping and waki 11 
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£ ind undreſſing, paying and receiving wijfits, She has 
to Phil, Wo prophaneneſs ; and, if ſhe has no piety, it is owing 
at's treo this, that ſhe never had a /pare half hour in all her 
and Wife to think about it. She envies her daughters, be- 
lite ls c2uſe they will are and viſit when ſhe is dead. 
es in te PUBL IUS goes to church ſometimes, and reads 
not ſpentkhe ſcripture 3 but he knows not what he reads or prays, 
d broke his head is fo full of politicls. He is ſo angry at kings 
f relg&rd miniſters of fate, that he has no time nor diſpo- 
hing nition to call himſelf to account. He has the hiſtory 
tle; uf all far liaments, elefions, profgentions and impeach- 
nent, and dies with little or no religion through a 
that u. onſtant fear of popery. 
tet: SICCUS has neither virtues nor wices; he has 
e chu deen all his life-long building and pulling down, making 
y of N and ditches, railing walls and fences, People 
ut wilical! him a good man, becauſe he employs the poor; 
goes duct might have been a religious man, but that he 
but ne-Mthought Clding was the chief happineſs of a rational 
koatin,Wcrcature. He is all the week amongſt dirt and mor- 


dying War, and ſtays at home on ſundays to view his contri- 
Furt. Wvances. He will die more contentedly, if his death 
ery dy does not happen whilſt ſome wall is in building. 
Dor an SIL VIU laughs at preaching and praying, not 
ſits ; be becauſe he has any prophane principle, or any argu- 
als, bur ments againſt religion; the becauſe he happens to have 
ns, 0 been ujed to nothing but ace, and hunting, ard 
em be · rt. | 

I xaveg mentioned theſe ſeveral charaders, to ſhew 
er, audits, that it is not only prophaneneſs, debauchery, and 
pay and We: vices, that keep men from the impreſſions of true 
can noWreligion ; but that the mere p/ay-things of life, im- 
id mull N pertinent udies, vain amuſements, falſe ſatisfations, 
church, idle di/poetions, will produce the ſame effect. A wrong 
under- ¶ tum of mind, impertineut cares, a ſucceſſion of the 
he ne- Wil jwre/f trifles, if they take up our thoughts, leave no 
e is (08 more room for the cares and fears of true piety, than 

prols ſenſuality. | 


- R 2 - Our 
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Ou bleſſed Saviour faith, Wo unto you Pharijey 
for ye love the uppermoſt ſeats in ſynagogues, and prev: 
ings in the markets. (a) The wiſdom of this world 

would find little to condemn in ſuch a behaviour 2 
this; but yet we ſee that the wiſdom of God con- 
demns it with a ve, teaching us, that every aur 
zurn of mind, every falſe ſatisfaction, puts the foul in 
a ſtate that is contrary to religion, and makes men 
unit to receive its doctrines. This is the reaſon why 
religion calls us to a ſtate of /e/F-denial, humility and 
mortification, becauſe it is a ſtate that awakens the ſoul 
into right apprehenſions of things, and qualifies us tg 
ſee, and hear, and underſtand the doctrines of eternal 
truth. We mult deny ourſelves all our ways of folly 
and vanity, let go every falſe ſatisfaction, that the 
ſou! may be at liberty with its full attention, to liſten 
to the inſtructions of religion. | 

WovuLp we ſee any thing exactly, we muſt take 
our eyes from every thing elſe ; ſo, if we would ap- 
prehend truly the things of religion, we muſt take our 
minds from all other objects; we muſt empty our- 
ſelves of all falſe ſatisfactions, or we ſhall never knoy 
the want, or feel the excellency of our true good, 

We ſee even in worldly matters, that if we pro- 
poſe any thing to a man when he is in the purſuit of 
ſomething elſe, he hardly hears or underſtands us; 
we muſt ſtay for a ſeaſon of more leiſure and indif- 

| ference, till his thoughts and paſſions are at reſt. 
Now this holds much ſtronger in matters of r- 
ligion ; its doctrines are neither heard nor underſtood, 
becauſe it always finds us in the purſuit of /omethng 
elſe ; it matters not what this ſomething elſe is, whe- 

ther it be /oving uppermoſt ſeats in the ſynagogues, 2 

fondneſs for trifles, a joy in luxury and idleneſt, or a 

labour after riches ; the mind is equally employed 
wrong, and ſo not in a condition to like, or at leiſure 


a 


3 


ta) Luke xi. 43. 
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to lien to any other happineſs. If you were to pro- 


poſe the ſame truths to a man in another ſtate, when 
wearineſs or diſappointment has made him give up all 
deſigns, or when ſiekneſs or the approach of death 
hews him that he muſt act no longer in them, they 

would have quite another effect upon him; then the 

great things of religion appear great indeed; he feels 
their whole weight, and is amazed that he did not ſee 

them always in the ſame manner. Now it is the great 

end and deſign of /e/f-denia/, to put a ſtop to the fol - 

lies of life, and mortify all our ns, that our ſouls 

may quietly conſider, and fully comprehend the truths 

which come from God; that our hearts being at liberty 

from a crowd of fooliſh thoughts, may be ready to 

obey and co-operate with the i»/þirations of that Spirit, 

which is to lead and quicken us in all holineſs ; that 

death and judgment, heaven and hell, may make as 

deep impreſſions upon our minds in the middle of our 

lives, as at our laſt hour; that we may be as wiſe and 

pradent as ſick and dying men, and live with ſuch ap- 

prehenſions as moſt people die with; that we may ſee 

the vanity of the world, the miſery of ſin, the great - 

neſs of eternity, and the want of God, as they ſee it, 

who · ſtand upon the brink of another world. 

Tuis is the great and happy work of ſelf-denial, 
which is to fill us with a ſpirit of wiſdom, to awaken 
us into a true knowledge of ourſelves, and ſhew us 
who, and where, and — we _ Till this ſelf. de- 
mal has put a ſtop to our follies, and opened our eyes, 
our life & but ng wy a dream, a mere — of 
fadrws ; and we act with as little reaſon and judg- 
ment, as a child that is pleaſed with blowing about a 
feather, We muſt therefore not only deny our wicked 
ard ſinful inclinations, but alſo all our follies, im · 

rtinences, and vain ſatisfactions; for as plain and 
nown fins harden and corrupt, ſo impertinencies and 
alle ſatisfactions delude and blind our hearts, and ren- 


der them inſenſible of our real miſery, or true happi- 
R 3 
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Wx are true members of the kingdom of God; 
when the kingdom of God is within us; when the 
ſpirit of religion is the ſpirit of our lives; when ſeated 
in our heart, it diffuſes itſelf into all our motions; 
when we are wiſe by its wiſdom, fober by its ſobriety, 
and humble by its humility ; when it 1s the principle 
of all our. thoughts and deſires, the ſpring of all our 
hopes and fears ; when we like and diflike, ſeek and 
avoid, mourn and rejoice, as becomes thoſe who are 
born again of God. Now this is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, to give us a new underſtand: 
ing, a new judgment, temper, taſte and reliſh, ney 
deſires, and new hopes and fears. So far therefore, 2 
we prepare ourſelves by ſelf-denial for this change of 
heart and mind; ſo far we invite the afliſtance, and 
concur with the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit. And 
ſo far as we nouriſh any fooliſh paſſion, indulge any 
vanity of mind or corruption of heart; ſo far we f. 
it the graces of God's Holy Spirit, and render our- 
{elves indiſpoſed to reliſh and improve his ſecret inſpi. 
rations. Chriſtians are therefore to conſider them- 
ſelves, not only as men that are to a& by a principle 
of reaſon, but as ſpiritual beings, who have a higher 
principle of life within them, and are to live by the 
abi ſdom and inſtrufions of the Spirit of God. 

As reaſonable men would do every thing that ten. 
ded to ſtrengthen and improve their reaſon; ſo wile 
Chriſtians ought to practiſe every way of life that 
can fit them for farther s of grace, that can 
ſtrengthen and preſerve their union with the Spirit of 
God. For as a man without reaſon, has but the fu 
of a man; ſo a Chriſtian without the Spirit of God, 
has but the form of a Chriſtian. And as the perfec- 
tion of a man conſiſts in the higheſt improvement ci 
Eis reaſon ; ſo the perfection of a Chriſtian confitis in 
his growth in grace, in the ſpiritual turn and tempt! 
ef his heart and mind. Here therefore muſt we fix 
all our care and concern, that we may remove all 


hinderances of divine grace, and preſerve this = 
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dom of God within us; that we may be truly ſpiritual 
in all our ways ard deſigns, and indulge no tempers 
that ay leſſen our union with the Spirit of God. 
Sou perſons will perhaps refrain from grief, when 
they find that it hurts their eyes ; they will avoid pa/- 
fron and anger, if it ends in pains of the head ; but they 
would do well to confider that theſe tempers are to be 
abſtained from upon much greater accounts. Paſſion 
may diſorder our bodies, waſte our ſpirits, and leave 
ins in our heads ; but it leaves greater marks of in- 
jury in our better part, as it throws us into a ſtate of 
madneſs, and banyhes the Holy Spirit of peace and 
gentleneſs, and prepares us for the ſuggeſtions of the 
ſpirit of darkneſs, Grief may hurt our eyes, but it 
much more hurts our /ou/s, as it ſinks them into a 
ſtate of gloom and darkneſs, which expels and guenches 
the Spirit of Ged ; for light may as well unite with 
darkneſs, as the Spirit of God dwell with the gloomy 
dulneſ and horror of Rupid grief. What I have ob- 
ſerved of thele two paſſions, ought to be concluded of 
every other paſſion and temper ; we are to conſider it as 
it ſuits with, or reſiſis that new ſpirit, by whoſe holy 
motions we are to be preſerved in a ſtate of holinefs. 
Now ſeeing this change of our hearts, and newne/ 
of ſpirit, is the whole of religion ; we muſt fear and 
avoid all irregularity of ſpirit, every unreaſonable tem- 
fer, becauſe it us in the ſeat of life, becauſe it 
hurts us in our princi „and makes us 4% capa- 
ble of the graces, and 1% obedient to the motions of 
God's Holy Spirit. We muſt labour after a ſtate of 
peace, ſatisfaction and thankfulneſs, free from the 
tolly of vain hopes, idle fears, and falſe anxieties, 
that our ſouls may be diſpoſed to feel the joys, to re- 
ice in the comforts, and advance in the graces of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
Wirn what care and exactneſt we are to conduct 
ourſelves, with regard to the Spirit of God, is fully 
ſet forth in the following words: Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
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to the uſe of edifying, that it may mini m 
— henrers, — grieve not the Hop 2 
. whereby you are ſealed unto the day redemptian. (a) 
That we may not here miſtake what is meant by ar. 
rupt communication, that we may not fancy it only im- 
ies ſinful and wicked diſcourſe, the apoſtle adds; 
that which is good to the uſe of edifying, that it may 
miniſter grace unto the hearers. So that it is a converſa- 
tion that does not edify and profit the hearer, that the 
apoſtle condemns as corrupt, and ſuch as is to be 
avoided. Let it be obſerved, that the apoſtle does not 
prohibit this Kind of converſation, becauſe it is cf, 
impertinent, and better to be avoided ; but for a rea- 
ſon of the utmoſt conſequence, that we may not grieve 
the Holy Spirit of God. This ſhews us, that we Chrif- 
tians are to govern ourſelves by no leſs a rule, thana 
conformity to the Spirit of God ; that we are not only 
to deny ourſelves vain and fooliſh actions, but alſo idle 
and unedify ing diſcourſe, and conduct ourſelves in all 
our behaviour with ſuch a ſpirit of wiſdom and purity, 
as may make the Holy Ghoſt de/ight to dwell in us, 
This rule of perfection is highly conformable to the 
nature of our religion. For as our religion conſiſts in 
a new heart and zew ſpirit; it is certain that we are 
then only arriv'd to the true ftate of our religion, when 
it governs our words and actions, and is the con 
temper of our minds at all times, and on all ons. 
A covetous 2 we A e when he is in — 
counting-room ; he is ame perſon, and governed by 
the fe temper and way of hikag where-ever he 
is. And the ſame thing is equally true of every way 
of life, when it has once entered into our heart, and 
become a ſettled temper; it is not occaſionally exer- 
ciſed in this or that place, or at ſet times; but is al 
ways in being, and conſtantly diſpoſing us to thoughts 
and words, and actions ſuitable to it. 


— — 
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(a) Eph. iv. 29. 
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Some perſons ſeem to know ſo little of religion, 
that they conſine it to acts of devotion, and publict oc- 
cam of divine ſervice; they don't conſider that it 
cönſiſts in a vc heart and new ſpirit, and that acts 
of devotion, prayer and preaching, watchings, faſtings 
and ſacraments, are only to fill us with this new heart 
and ſpirit, and make it the common conſtant ſpirit of 
our lives every day and in every place. 

A MAN may be ſaid to have ſome regard to reli- 
gion, who is regular at places of divine worſhip ; but 
he cannot be reckoned of a religious ſpirit, till it is 
his ſpirit in every place and on every occaſien, till he 
lives and breathes by it, and thinks, and ſpeaks, and 
acts according to its motions. | 

A Man may frequent meetings for mirth ; but 
yet, if when he is out of them, he oo himſelf un- 
to peeviſhneſs, chagrin and dulneſs, I preſume no one 
will ſay, that ſuch a man is of a chearful ſpirit, It 
b eaſy to make the application here; if we are only 
attendants at places of religion; if when we are out of 
thoſe places, we are of another ſpirit, I don't ſay 
proud or covetous, but vain and fooliſh ; if our actions 
are filly, and our converſation trifling and impertinent, 
bur tempers vain and wordly, we are no more of a 
ehgious ſpirit, than a dull and iſh man is of a 
hrarful ſpirit, becauſe he is at ſome ſet meet- 
tos for mirth. 

Ir a perſon of pride and vanity in the general courſe 
If his life, ſhould yet think himſelf humble, becauſe 
te had his appointed times of praying for humility, 
re might juſtly ſay of him, that he knew nothing of 
he nature of that virtue: in like manner, if one, whoſe 

nverſation, whoſe diſcourſe and carriage, and tem- 
er in common life, are not according to the ſpirit of 
gion, ſhould yet think himſelf religious, becauſe he 
ad his appointed places of prayer, it might be juſtly 
ud of him, that he was a ſtranger to the nature of 
ee religion, For religion is not ours till we live by 
; Ul it is the religion of our thoughts, words and 

actions; 
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actions; till it goes with us into every place; ſits up- 
moſt on every occaſion ; and forms and governs our ] 
pes and fears, our cares and pleaſures. He is the WW is t 
religious man who watches and guards his ſpirit, and WM © i 
endeavours to be always in the temper of religion; Wl is1; 
who worſhips God in every place by a purity of be. WW ligic 


haviour ; who is as fearful of fooliſh thoughts, ire. rot 
gular tempers, and vain imagination, at one time our 
at another; who is as wiſe and heavenly at home, or Wl ſuch 
in the field, as in the houſe of God. For when. once us, 
religion has got poſſeſſion of a man's heart, and is be- ¶ tree, 
come as it ought to be, his ruling temper 3 it 4 bur r 
ble to ſuch a one in all places, and at all times, ¶ ly of 

to ſpeak and act according to its directions, as 'tis WM ry2: 
agreeable to the ambitiows man to act according to the Wl 1-2/1; 
Motions of ambition. We muſt therefore take it for Wit is r 
granted, that if we are not religious in our converſa- a ſin 
tion and common temper, we are not religious in our oppoſ 
hearts; we may have a formality of _—_—_ at certain the H 
times and places, but we are not of a religious ſpirit. ple th 
Ws ſee every body ſpeaking and converſing accord- Wligion, 


ing to their /þirit and temper ; the covetous, the ambi- _ 
© tious, the vain and ſelf-conceited, have each of them ¶ have a 
their proper language ſuitable to their ſpirit and tem- Wſame t 
per, — are the ſams perſons in all places, and always tan n 
talk like themſelves. If therefore we could meet with Ntbey 1: 
— of a truly religious ſpirit and temper, we own co 
Id find them like men of other tempers, the ſame {Wlubjects 
perſons in a/l places, and always talking and acting like {talent | 
themſelves. We ſhould: find them living by one tem- Wender 
per, and converſing with men with the {ame ſpirit that Wpurit. 
they converſe with God; not one thing in one place, {ourle o 
and another in another; not formal and grave at e apo 
funeral, and mad and frantic at a feaſt; not liſtening Wy gi 
to wiſdom at church, and delighting in folly at home; ¶ecauſe 
not angry at one fooliſh thing, and as much pleaſed fol) Sp 
with another; but ſteady and uniform, in the fame wile 
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FARTHER, as we are not of a religiout foiret, till it 
is the ſpirit of our life, and orders our converſation ; 
o it is carefully to be obſerv'd, that if our converſation 
is vain and fooliſh, =Y 50 in a ſtate incapable of re- 
ligion, riewi trit. For, as we can do 
. Spirit f God, as it is our breath, 
our /ife, our light, our ſtrength ; fo, if we live in 
ſuch a way as grieves and removes this Holy Spirit from 
us, we are as branches that are broke off from the 
tree, and muſt periſh in the deadneſs and corruption of 
our nature, Let this therefore teach us to judge right- 
ly of the fin and danger of vain, unedifying and cor- 
ruþt communication; it is not the fin of :dleneſ5- or 
negligence; it is not the fin of a pardonable infirmity ; 
it is not a little miſtake in ſpiritual wiſdom ; but it is 
a fin that que Agr - and the tree of — that 
oppoſes our whole happi as it grie ves and /eparates 
de Holy Spirit — 3g Let this ao teach — — 
ple the reaſon why they are ſo dead and ſenſeleſi of re- 
ligion, and hardly capable of an outward formal com- 
liance with it; they are not guilty of groſs ſins; they 

ve an averſion to cheating and fal/eneſs ; but at the 
ſame time have no more feeling or reliſh of religion, 
than mere reprobates. Now the reaſon of it is this, 
they live in ſuch an impertinence of converſation ; their 
own communication is ſo conſtantly upon filly and vain 
ubjedts ; and they are ſo fond of thoſe Who have the 
alent of converſing in the ſame manner, that they 
render themſelves unfit forj the reſidence of the Holy 
_— A. whole life is almoſt nothing elſe — 

durſe of that flthineſi, ſooliſp talking and jeſting, whi 
ie apoſtle Farery 9 Now, this kind of —— 
nay grieve the Holy Spirit, for theſe two reaſons; firſt, 
ecauſe it proceeds from too di/order'd a foul, for the 
| 0 Spirit to delight in; for ſuch as our converſation 
„ ſuch is our Heart; for truth it ſelf has aſſur'd us, 
hat out 4 the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. 
| therefore we are delighted with. idle raillery, fooliſh 
ln, and ridiculous flories; we mult not think that 
we 
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we are only fooliſh, fo far as u dlz tall now; dug we 
muſt charge our ſelves home, and be aſſured that it i 
a fooliſhneſs of heart, a vanity of foul that we labour 


SECONDLY, another reaſon why this -converſation rer 
po the Holy Spirit, may be this; becauſe it is of ere 
great conſequence, and has ſo great an influence in tha 


0 
life. We don't ſeem enough to apprehend, either how / 

much good or how much evi there is in converſation; at 
and I believe it may be affirm'd, that the greateſt in. wot 
ſtructions and the greateſt corruptions proceed from it, to | 
If ſome people were to give us their true hiſtory, they WI read 
would tell us that they never had any religion fince mot 
they had ſuch acquaintance ; and others have been in- ill, 
ſenſibly led into a fincere piety, only by converſing with I had 

ious people. For mens common converſation and or- that 

— life teach much more effectually, than any thing WI patic 
they ſay or do at ſet times and occaſions. latte 
 Wuex a clergyman preaches, he is for the molt WM and 
part conſider'd as doing his duty; as acting according N. 
to his profeſſion ; and doing that which all clergymen WI temp 
do, whether good or bad. But if he is the ſame wiſe of re 
and virtuous man in his communication, that he is in T; 
the pulpit; if his ſpeech be ſeaſon d with ſalt, that it WI edifyi 
may miniſter grace unto the hearers ; if the common and WF cauie 
ordinary actions of his life be viſibly govern'd by a ſpi- WM a diſc 


Tit of piety ; ſuch a one will make converts to holi- W powe: 
neſs; he will be heard with reverence on the Heu thoſe 
not ſo much for the weight of what he ſays, as ior WM cation 
what he fays and does all the week. And, on the %, t 
contrary, if a c/ergyman, when he comes out of the WH in fin 
pulpit, is but like other men; as irregular in his tem- theref 

rs; as trifling in his converſation ; as eager in diver- famili 
ions; and as ridiculous in his pleaſures ; as vain in fider, | 
his deſigns as other people; he will mightily leſſen hs be va 
power over the hearts of his hearers. A father no only ir 


and then gives his ſon virtuous advice, and the 10! Bi ruptin, 
perhaps would be much the better for it; but that be to the 
never hears him talking virtuouſly, but when be 5 ciently 


giving 
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giving him advice ; this makes him think, that he is 
then only acting the part of a father; as when he is buy- 
ing him c/oaths ; or putting him out to an e ployment. 
Whereas, if he ſaw his father's ordinary fe and con- 
verſation to be under the rules of religion; and his 
every-day temper, a temper of piety ; tis very likely 
that he would be won into an imitation of it. 

A MOTHER orders her daughter to be taught the 
czatechiſm, and deſires that ſhe may have books of de- 
vation; the 2 would have imagin'd that ſhe was 
to have formed herielf by theſe books, ſhe would have 
read them when ſhe was alone ; but that ſhe finds her 
mother ſits up at night to. read romances, and if ſhe is 
ill, muft be read to ſleep with a play. She might have 
had ſome notion of religious modeſty and humility ; but 
that ſhe ſees her mother eager after all diverſions ; im- 
patient till ſhe knows all intrigues; fond of the wit and 
lattery of rakes ; pleas'd with the gentility of ops, 
and the gracefulneſs of players. 

Now a daughter educated with a mother of this 
temper and converſation, 1s render'd almoſt incapable 
of religion. 

THis therefore may be one reaſon why a vais un- 
edifying converſation grieves the Holy Spirit, viz. be- 
cauſe it not only proceeds from a corruption of heart, 
a diſorder'd ſtate of the ſoul; but becauſe it is fo 


powerful in its influences, and does ſo much harm ta 


thoſe that we converſe with. For it is our communi- 
cation, our ordinary temper and manner of common 
life, that affects other people, that either hardens them 
in fin, or awakens them to a ſenſe of piety. Let 
therefore all c/ergymen, and maſters and miſtreſſes of 
families look carefully to themſelves ; let them con- 
der, that if their ordinary Life, their communication, 
be vain, impertinent, and unedifying, that they are not 
only in a corrupt ſtate of heart, but are guilty of cor- 
Tupting and perverting the hearts of thoſe that belong 
to them. Let them not think that they have ſufhi- 
vently diſcharg'd their duty, by ſeeing that thoſe who 
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thoſe who are born of her ſervants; they will be edu- 
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relate to them, have their proper inſtructions; for i - 
is next to impoſſible for ſuch inſtructions to have their gn þ 
proper effect, againſt the temper and example of tho I bi 
we converſe with. If a clergyman plays, and drin, | 
and ſports with his flock in the week-days ; let hin WY i) 
not wonder if he preaches them aſleep on /urday:, If Will be c: 
a father is intemperate ; if he ſwears, and converts ment 
Fooliſhly with his friends; let him not wonder that his WW chat 
children cannot be made virtuous. For there is n0. Wl ocker 
thing that teaches to any purpoſe, but our ordinary Bi dhe f 
temper, our common life and converſation ; and al. pr o 
Melt all people will be ſuch as thoſe, amongſt whom ill to 
they were born and bred. It is therefore the neceſſar Wl good 
duty of all Chriſtians in all ſtates of life, to look care. bon. 
fully to their ordinary behaviour, that it be not the comm 
means of poiſoning and corrupting the hearts of thoſe Wl it is f 
they converſe with. They mutt conſider, that 'ill ners 0 
the follies and impertinences of their ordinary life and Wl Gainir 
converſation, have the guilt of deſtroying fouls ; and Bil eriews 


that the blood of thoſe, whom their follies have de. exalte 


ſtroy'd, will be requir'd at their hands. ſtianit! 


Ir is ſometimes ſaid of a foohfo, irregular and vain to Go 


"perſon, that he is only his own enemy; but this is a WM tion © 
_ abſurd as to ſay, that a perſon of exemplary and eni- WE {irit 


nent piety is only his own friend; for as his lively Wl they 
iety will certainly communicate it ſelf to thoſe about We 
. ſo the folly and impertinent ſpirit of an irregular WW morali 
man, will naturally infett thoſe who are oblig'd to be Bi only | 
near him. . | after ſi 
A MISTRESS, Whoſe daily converſation is a daily BI that w 
proof to her maids, that ſhe is govern'd by a ſpitit of BI like be 
true piety in all that ſhe ſays and does, whoſe regular Wl were f 
life is a continual viſible labour to wor out her ſaFoa- Wl God 
tion with fear and trembling, is a bleſſing to all that Bi courſe, 
ſand about her ; ſhe communicates happineſs even to 


cated in piety, becauſe their parents learnt what piet) 
was, in waiting on ſuch a ef. | 


A 6000 
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A c00D-NATUR'D, drinking, ſleeping, playing, 
fwraring maſter, is a curſe to thoſe who tend up- 
gn him ; they are led into all irregularities, by fol- 
lowing his Reps, and are ſent into the world harden'd 
in follies, and inſenſible of religion, by having lived 
with ſuch a maſter. This therefore ought —_ to 
be conſider d by all Chriſtians, as a mighty encourage- 
ment to an exact ſtrictneſs and regularity of behaviour ; 
that as a holy conver/ation entitles us to a reward for 
other people's virtues ; ſo an evil communication and 
the folly of our lives, makes us liable to a puniſhment, 
for other mens ſins. For we can neither live well or 
ill to our {elves alone; but muſt of neceſſity do either 
good or harm to others, by our manner of converſa- 
ton. This is one great reaſon why a vain corrupt 
communication does ſo grieve the Holy Spirit, becauſe 
it is ſo infecting an evil, and does ſo corrupt the man- 
ners of thoſe we converſe with. This doctrine of ab- 
taining from corrupt communication, that we may not 
and grieve the Spirit of God, teaches us a high aim, and 
e de: exalted degree of perfection, which is peculiar to Chri- 
ſianity. As Chriſtianity lays the deſign of uniting us 
to God, and raiſing us to a more intimate participa- 
on of.the —— — 3 ſo we are 7 make the 
Eirit of our religion, e greatneſs of its deſigns, 
the ru/e of our — R 122 

We muſt not only conduct our ſelves by rules of 
morality, but purſue ſuch degrees of purity, as can 
only be expreſs'd by an imitation of God, and aſpire 
ater ſuch wiſdom as is ſuggeſted to us, by conſidering 
that we are temples of the Holy Ghoſt, and mult live 
like beings conſecrated by the = of wiſdom. If we 


gular BY were frequently to conſider the holy preſence of this 
al- God within us, and to ask our ſelves, Does this diſ- 
| that Wi courſe, this behaviour, become one who is to act ac- 
en to cording to the 1 4 of the divine Spirit? we 
ech: would find, that the very thought of this dignity ot 


our ſtate, would determine ſeveral points where no ex- 
pres law condemns us; we ſhould find ſuch a contra- 
8 2 riety 
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riety in many of our allowed ways to our Chrifliay 
greatneſs, to this Holy Spirit that is given unto us, 23 
would ſufficiently check our behaviour, only by ſhey. 
ing us that we acted below our ſelves. 

IT is common in life to hear a man ſay, This does 
not become a gentleman, That does not become a man 
of quality: now I would have us find out ſomething 
like this in religion; for certainly if any ſtate of lite 
has its dignity, which can excite men to a ſuitable 
greatneſs of action; ſurely the ſtate of a Chriſtian, 
which is a ſtate of ſuch relation to God, which unite 
us to his Holy Spirit, ought to raiſe in us & deſire of 
acting ſuitable to ſo exalted a condition. For who 
can fo juſtly be afraid of acting below himſelf, as he 
that is made one with Chriſt ? Who can fo reaſonably 
think that he is never wiſe, or holy, or pure enough, 


as he that is to walk with God in the light of his 


Holy Spirit, whoſe ſoul and body is made a /acred ten- 
ple for the divine Preſente ? | 
Tar heathen philoſophers exhorted man to reverence 
his reaſon, as a ray of the Deity ; but we can go 
much higher ; we can exhort him to reverence 
Deity that dwelleth in him, and to act with ſuch pu- 
A/ becomes perſons that are inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoft. 

Tx1s is the improvement that we are to make of 
this doctrine of divine Grace; it muſt make us exact 
and careful of our behaviour, that we may walk wor- 
thy of that Holy Spirit that dwelleta in us, 


CHAP, 
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n. X. 


The neceſſity of divine Grace, obligeth all 
Chriſtians to à conſtant purity and holi- 
neſs of converſation ; wherein is ſbewn the 
great danger, and great impiely, of read- 
ing vain and impertinent books. 


* AVE ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, that the 
neceſſity of divine Grace is a mighty argument for 
an univerſal care and exactneſs of life and converſation. 
I come now to ſpeak to one remarkable branch of it : 
f his WY Le! 129 corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth 
rem. b“ that which is good to the uſe of edifying, that it may 
| niniſter grace to the bearers, and grieve not the Holy Spirit 
rence / Cd whereby ye are ſealed ta the day of redemption. 
1 eo WI Now if we are to let no corrupt communication pro- 
| ceed out of our mouth, that we may not grieve the 
pu- Holy Spirit, and ſeparate him from us; then it follows, 
Holy that we are alſo to deny our ſelves the entertainment 
of all corrupt, impertinent, and unedifying books. For 

de of if vain and idle words are not to proceed out of our 
exact WI mouths, we muſt be under the ſame neceſſity of not 
wor- letting them enter into our hearts. ; 
Is we would know what books are to be avoided 
as corrupt and grievous to the Holy Spirit, we muſt 
look back to the rule of our communicaticn ; for as 
that communication is there ſaid to be corrupt, that 
does not 0 and miniſter grace to the hearers; ſo 
muſt we look upon all thoſe books as corrupt, which 
do not improve and confirm our hearts in virtue, or, 
in the apoſtle's words, ſuch as do not edify and miniſter 
grace to the readers. Now this book- entertainment 1s 
as certainly forbidden by the apoſtle, as cheating is for- 
bilden by the eighth commandment ; for if I am not 
83 to 
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to ſay fooliſh and impertinent things my ſelf, beenuſe 


ſuch a communication grieves and removes the Holy 
Spirit of God; I am as certainly forbid the reading 


the corrupt and impertinent ſayings of other people, 


The books which moſtly corrupt our hearts, and fil 
us with a ſpirit of folly, are ſuch as almoſt all the 
world allow themſelves to read; I mean, books of 
wit and humour, romances, plays, and other productions 
of the poets. Thus a grave orthodox old gentleman, if 
he hears that his xzece is very good, and delights in 
reading, will fill her cloſet with volumes of plays, and 
E on ſeveral occaſims, on purpoſe to encourage 
r to ſpend her time well. There is not perhaps a 
more ſurpriſing infatuation in the conduct of Chriſtians, 
than with regard to theſe books. 
. A FATHER would be very much troubled to fee 
his daughter, in converſation, pleas'd with the Au 
remarks of a rake; he would be afraid that ſhe had 
loft the virtue of her mind, if ſhe could reliſh ſuch 
a turn of converſation : yet this ſame father ſhall help 
his daughter to a volume of occaſional poems for her 
cloſet-entertainment, full of ſuch gro/s immodeſties, as 
Hardly any rake would venture to expreſs in any con- 
verſation. It is perhaps a collection of the poet's fine, 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt finiſh'd thoughts in lewdnefs and 
immodeſty. Every wantonneſs of imagination, every 
tranſport of paſſion, every extravagance of thought, 
which ever ſeiz d him in his life, is there preſerv'd for 


the meditation of the Chriſtian reader; as if profane- 


rei, blaſphemy, the groſſeſt deſcriptions of luſt, and 
the wildeſt fallies of impure paſſions, were made good 
and.uſeful for a Chriſtian, by being put into rhime and 
meaſure. And what ſhews this :nfatuation in a yet 
higher degree, is this, that it is ſtill a prevailing opi- 
nion in the world, that the reading virtuous books is 2 

reat means of improving in virtue ; whereas one 
would ſuppoſe, that the books I have mention'd could 
only be allow'd upon a belief, that there was neither 


good nor harm to be got by reading. 


But 
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BuT however, let us remember that tho' the way 
of the world, which is thus inconſiſtent, may allow 
this polite kind of entertainment; yet this is no rule or 
ſecurity for our conduct, fince we are no more to make 
the ſpirit of the world our guide, than we are to make 
the riches of the world our happineſs. The doctrines 
of the ſcriptures are the only rule by which we are 
now to live, and the rule by which we ſhall hereafter 
be judged. Now if we will allow our ſelves in the 
reading profane, in pure and impertinent books, which 
have every thing in them that can pervert our under- 
ſtandings, and corrupt our hearts; tho' the ſcripture 
forbids all unedifying diſcourſe, as a thing that grieves 
the Holy Spirit, it muſt be ſaid that we act as contrary 
to ſcripture, as if we indulged and pleaſed our ſelves in 
malice and revenge. : 

You read a play; I tell you that you read riba/dry 
and prophaneneſs, that you fill your mind with extra- 
vagant thoughts, lewd intrigues, vain fictions, wanton 
ideas, and impure deſcriptions, If you aſk me where 
is the fin of his, you may as well aſk me where is 
the ſin of fevearing and Hing : for it is a fin not only 
againſt this or that particular text, but it is a fin againſt 
the whole nature and ſpirit of our religion ; it is a con- 
tradiction to all holineſs, and to all the methods of ar- 
riving at it. For if evil unedifying communication 
be forbidden in ſcripture, and for this reaſon, becauſe 
it grieves the Spirit of God ; then the entertainment of 
ſuch books 1s certainly forbidden. For certainly the 
wild rant, the prophane ſpeeches, filthy jeſts, and im- 
pure paſſions, which there abound, are an evil com- 
munication in the higheſt degree, and muſt therefore 
highly grieve and ſeparate the Holy Spirit from us. 
Can therefore any practice be forbid upon a more 
dreadful penalty than this? for without the Spirit of 
God, we are but figures of Chriſtians, and muſt die 
In our ſins. If therefore we can prove it to be a ſmall 
matter to grieve the Spirit of God, then we may al- 
low that it is but a ſmall offence to pleaſe ourſelves in 

reading 
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reading thoſe corrupt books. Our bleſſed Saviour 
ſaith, Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, and that flate 
theſe are the things that defile a man; muſt it not there. Wl the/ 
fore be a great defilement to take eyil thoughts into our and 
hearts ? need we any other motive Er to watch muc 
and guard the parity of our minds? he that, notwith- got 
ſtanding this ine of our Saviour's, dares te * ſo 
apart times far the reading the evil and impure thoughts ken! 
that are in theſe books, does as plainly deſpiſe the not | 
doctrine of Chriſt, as he that murders, deſpiles the | 
dectrine of the fixth commandment. berg mine 

You will ſay perhaps, that you only read theſe of C 
books now and then for amuſement, and only to divert temp 
your ſpirits ; and that moſt of the time which you de- 


vote to reading, is ſpent in reading books that may Ml fs ! 
improve your piety. If this be your caſe, you can WI m. 
. fay that for yourſelf which very few can; for the ge- Vith 
nerality of readers make other books their chief and other 
moſt conſtant entertainment. But to ſpeak now io b. m 
your excuſe ; you only read ſuch books now and then of g. 
for your amuſement, and to divert your ſpirits ; that Jon 
is, you entertain your mind with evi! thoughts, you Il /* 
read, reliſh, and digeſt the /expdre/5, prophaneneſe, and Wl of . 
impurity of theſe books, not with a ſerious deſign af has 1 
making yourſelf lewd, prophane, and impure, but diſco 
only as it were in jeſt, and to have a little pleaſure dun 
from them. Now this is the plain meaning of thy guilt 
. excuſe, which is as abſurd as any thing can well be e { 
ſuppoſed. It is as if a man, who allows himſelf now fon a 
and then to get drunk, and ſwear, and rant, ſhould there 
ſay in his excuſe, that* he is for the moſt part very diſco1 
ſober ; and that when he takes theſe liberties, it 1s be oy 
not through any deſire or liking of the fin of drunk- have 
enneſs, but only as it were in jeſt, and through the fort o 
mere gaiety of his ſpirits. You will aſk, perhaps, if a diſ 
the fin of reading plays be like the fin of drunkenneſs ? but y 
I] anſwer, very like it, and perhaps equally grievous to you C 
the Spirit of God. For is not evil thoughts, vanity 4 " 


of mind, and impurity of heart, the moſt * 
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fate that we can be in? can you therefore imagine that 
the erding and entertaining your mind with evil thoughts, 
and impure diſcourſes, is a leſs ſin than drinking too 
much ? what rule of reaſon or ſcripture have you to 
go by in ſuch a judgment? you may fancy that there 
is ſomething much more groſs and ſhameful in drun- 
kenneſs, than in this practice; but if you would judge 
not by fancy, but by the light of religion, you would 
find, that it is a drunkenneſs and intemperance of the 
mind, as gro/s and ameful, as abominable in the fight 
of God, and as contrary to piety, as that ſtupid in- 
temperance which conſiſts in drinking too much. 

One great ſhame of drunkenneſs is this, that it 
fits us for ribalary, and all the folly of diſcourſe ; that 
it makes us ſay filly things ourſelves, and be pleaſed. 
with the moſt foo/i rant and extravagant nonſenſe of 
other people. Are not you therefore doing that which 
is molt /ameful in drunkenneſs? and is it not a en 
of greater impurity, and greater want of piety, for 
you coolly and ſoberly to ſeek and reliſh ſuch ram and 
fall of diſcourſe, ſuch prophane jeſts and wantonneſs 
of wit, as men are moſt pleaſed with, when drink 
has made them haf mad? Now the liking of ſuch 
diſcourſe as this, makes up — part of the guilt of 
drunkenneſs, muſt it not therefore — a greater 
guilt in you, who like ſuch fooliſh diſcourſe when you 
are ſober ? Drunken men like ill diſcourſe, becauſe rea- 
fon and religion have then no power over them; if 
therefore you have as falſe a judgment, and reliſh a 
diſcourſe that is equally fooliſh and mad, muſt it not 
be owing to the ſame thing, becauſe reaſon and religion 
have then no power over you ? Drunken men like any 
fort of madneſs ; they are not nice in their taſte ; if 
a diſcourſe be but wild or lewd, they delight in it, 
but you like only a madneſs that is put into wer/e ; 
you only delight in the impure deſcriptions and _— 
of luſt, when they are adorned with beautiful expreſ- 
ons, and made muſical to the ear. So that the dif- 
ference betwixt you and a drunken man, does not * 
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ſiſt in this, that you have a more religious ta . 
11 but in this, that be ike it 


ſorts of rant and wantonneſs of diſcourſe; but you do 


not like it, unleſs it be in hie, and divided into ag; 
and ſcenes. He likes a ſong, becauſe it is a _/ong ; but 
you do not like it, unleſs its impurity and prophaneneſ 

made more charming by ſoft and dying ſounds, If 


| therefore a young lady will go to bed With her play, 


ſhe muſt not reckon herſelf better employed than her 
brother, who is at the ſame time Haff mad over his 
bottle. For it is impoſſible to ſhew, that the enter- 
taining ourſelves with ſuch evil thoughts and filthy 
communications is a leſs fin, than to be ranting over 
a bottle. He that can do this, may alſo prove, that 
it is a leſs fin to tell a lye when you are /ober, than 
when you are drunk. 

AGcain; You ſay in your excuſe, that you only 
read theſe books now and then, to divert your ſpirits, 
and that you moſtly read good books. Now this ex- 
cuſe carries its own conviction ; for it acknowledges 


all that is neceſſary to condemn it: for it owns that 


theſe books are wain and corrupting, that they are of 
contrary nature to good books, and naturally pro- 
duc contrary effects: and you reckon yourſelf only 
ecure from being hurt by them, far this reaſon, be. 
cauſe your mind is ſo well ſeaſoned and ſtrengthened 
by the uſe of good books. But pray conſider the ab- 
ſurdity of all this; for this is ſaying, I venture into 
temptations ; not becauſe I cannot avoid them, or am 
ignorant that they are temptations, but becauſe I know 
myſelf to be ſtrong. I read impure imaginations, filthy 
jeſts, and prophane harangues ; not becauſe they are 
an harmleſs, innocent diverſion ; but becauſe the pu- 
rity and piety of my mind is too great to receive the 
leaſt injury from them. | 
Now nothing can be conceived more abſurd and 
religious than ſuch an excuſe as this. Yet what 


Chriſtian that reads p/ays can poſſibly make a. better ? 


for to fay that our glas are not full of prophane 100 
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1 E ˙ ES. 
#1by je, and groſs deſcriptiuns of impurity, is the 
74 by a as to ſay, that we have no play in Bag. 
440 Fax T HER; there is a proper time for every thi 
bt dat is law ful to be done: now can you tell me when it 
ne Wl is proper for a Chriſtian to meditate upon theſe books ? 
rs it tobe left to your temper to entertain yourſelf as it 
ly, WHY fois with you, or can your reaſon point ont the con- 
her renient ſeaſons for it? If you are blindly to follow 
- his pour temper ; then you are in no better ſtate than 
nter- WY other people, who are blindly following other tem- 
h pers. If your reaſon can appoint any time for ſuch 


over Wl entertainment ; it muſt be becauſe there is ſome time 


that Wl that is proper for it. Now the different times or fates 


than of our mind may perhaps be all comprehended under 
ſome one of thele. _ jo | 
only THERE is a time when our hearts are more than 
irits, WI ordinarily raiſed towards God; when we feel the joys 
s ex- and . Coy of religion, and enjoy a peace that paſſes 
docs all underſtanding. Now I ſuppoſe reaſon will not al - 
that lot this time for the diverſion of ſuch books. 
re of THERE is a time, when either through the neglect 
pro- of duty, remorſe of mind, worldly vexations, bodil 
"only Wl tempers, or the abſence of God's Spirit, that we fink 
, be- into dejection and dulneſs, grow burthenſome to our- 
zened WM {:lves, and can hardly think of any thing with fatis- 
e ab- faction. Now if reaſon is to judge, this is of all 
> into WM times the moſt improper for ſuch entertainment. For 
xx am if there is any time that is more proper than another 
know Wl to think upon God, tis when we are in heavineſs. 
Wren we are /ich, it is time to apply to the phyfi- 


y are dan; when we are weary, it is a proper time to re; 
e pu- row there is the ſame natural fitneſs in having recourſe 
re the % God and religion, when we are under any dejection 

: of mind. For it is not more the ſole property of light 
d and Wi to diſpel darkneſs, than it is the ſole property of re- 
what Wl gion to relieve all uneaſineſs. I any one afflicted, 
etter? es the apoſtle, let him pray. Now this we are to 
rant, book upon, not only as a wiſe advice of ſomething 


Wat is very good to be done in affliction ; but as a 
| ſtrict 
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Ari command, that leaves us no choice of doing 


any thing in the ſtead of it. 


Ir is as _—_— a command, 1 if he ſaid, Hath 
one finned, let him repent. or an application t 
God, 2 as much the one thing to be done 5 the wi 
-of trouble, as repentance is the one thing to be done 


in time of fin. Our bleſſed Saviour ſaith, Be of gad 


comfort, I have overcome the world. He therefore, that 
in the want of comfort ſeeks for it in any thing elf, 


but in the redemption of Chriſt in his conqueſt over 


the world, is no more a true Chriſtian, than he that 
does not believe in Chriſt. 

You ſeem to make times of dulneſs the occaſion 
-of your reading thoſe books, by ſaying that you only 
read them to divert your ſpirits : So 


read thoſe 


for eaſe and quiet in any thing, but in right apprehen- 


- ſions of God's providence. And it is a fin againſt the 


avhole nature of religion, not to make it the whol 
meaſure and reaſon of all your peace and enjoyment u 
every occurrence of life. 
Ir you muſt amuſe yourſelf with a volume of play 
becauſe you are laid up with a broken leg, or have kf 


à friend, you are as far from wiſdom, as a child tha 


is to be made quiet with a rattle, and not much mon 
religious than thoſe who worſhip iet; for to ſeek tt 
ſuch things for relief and refreſhment, is like applying 
to the devil in re. A man that drinks ran 
every time he is dull or uneaſy, is a wwi/e, prudent 
and ſober man, if compared to the Chriſtian that i 
feaſons of dejection has recourſe to wanton wit, and 


- prophane rant, to divert his ſpirits: He deſtroys the ie 


ligion and purity of his mind much more effeftualy 

chan the other deſtroys the conſtitution and health 

his body. 
Son 


, that which 
you take to be a reaſon for reading them, is a ſtrong 
objection 7 2 it. For it 1s never ſo improper tg 

ks, as when you want to have your 
ſpirits raiſed, or your mind made eaſy to itſelf. For 
it is the higheſt abuſe you can put upon yourſelf, to look 


may 


forts, 
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Some people think, that in great diſtreſſes, it is 
proper to ſeek comfort in God and religious reflecti- 
ons; but that in the little troubles and vexations of 
life, any thing that can divert the mind from them, 
is as well. But this is very abſurd ; for ſurely, if God 


he mult alſo be our beſt relief in thoſe that are ſmaller. 
Unleſs it can be faid, that the truths of religion are 
able to make us bear perſecution and martyrdom with 
content, but not great enough to make us eaſy in 
litth trials. | 

SECONDLY, To ſeek for relief in fooliſh diverſions, 
is not only applying to a falſe remedy, but is alſo 
deſtroying the chief power of religion, For as religi- 
on has no power over us, but as it is our happineſs ; 
ſo far as we negle@, or refuſe to make uſe of its com- 
forts, ſo far we leſſen and deſtroy its power over us. 
For it can no otherwiſe be the ordinary daily care of 
our lives, than by being our ordinary happineſs and 
conſolation in all the changes and chances of life. 
A Chriſtian therefore is to make his Chriſtianity his 
comfort, not only in times of great trial and ſuffer- 
ings, but in all the /z/er wexations of life, that by 
this means every little occaſion of grief or diſquiet 
may be an occaſion of his being more affected with 
religion, and made more ſenſible of its true com- 
orts. 

Ta1RDLy, Thoſe who are for driving away the or- 
dinary cares, and /ittle wexations of human life, by 
diverſions, don't enough conſider the nature of human 
lie. For the little ordinary troubles of life, make 
up the awho/e trouble of life; and the reaſon why ſo 
many people are full of trouble and uneaſineſs, is, be- 
cauſe they are unable to bear little ordinary troubles; 
and they are unable to bear them, becauſe they don't 
ue the proper means. For ſince every diſquiet is at 
ſomething or other that concerns our ſtate and condi- 
ton, there is no way of relieving us from this diſquiet, 
but by getting right notions = our condition, if — 
ren 


is our proper and ſufficient comfort in great diſtreſſes, 
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dren were capable of knowing themſelves, or could be 
taught the nature of things, we ſhould not uſe fuch 
methods of pleaſing them as we do; but as they can- 
not think and reflect, we never endeavour to reaſon 
them into content; but if they have loſt one play. ti. 
we only promiſe them another. The application us 
here very eaſy : For if men will make themſelves hay. 
Py, as children are made happy, not by conſidering 
the nature of things, but by a change of amuſemett;, 
they muſt alſo expect to have the vexations and tor- 
ments of children,” and be, like them, laughing and 
ing at they know not what, all the days of their 

i: for children are only eaſily vexed, becauſe they 
are eaſily pleaſed ; and it is certain, that they who 
can be pleaſed with things, without knowing their 
worth and value, muſt in the ſame degree be liable to 
be diſpleaſed at things, without knowing their weight 
and importance. And as this is the true ſtate of child 
hood; ſo whoſoever is in this ſtate, whatever his age 
may be, his office or his dignity in life, is yet as uch 
in the ſtate and folly of childhood, as he that is but 
four years old: Take an inſtance or two. 
A cniLp, whoſe heart is half broken at ſome 
misfortune, may perhaps be made eaſy with a picture 
of a hunt/.an and a pack of hounds ; but if you would 
comfort the father that grieves for his eldeſt ſon, the 
hounds muſt be all alive, they muſt cry and rux, and 
follow a hare ; and this will make the father as eaſy, 
as the picture made the child; ſuch happineſs will 
make him bear the loſs of his ſon. 925 

A MOTHER 1 with a pack of 
cards that are finely painted: By-and-by ſhe wants to 
be comforted herſelf ; ſome great calamity has hap- 

ned to her. Now you muſt not think to comfort 

er with painted cards, or building houſes with them; 
her grief is too great, and ſhe has been tao long a 
mother, to be pleaſed with ſuch things; it is only e- 
rious ombre that can dry her eyes, —— remove ſorrow 
from her heart. | "ERR 


* 
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1 ui eaſily multiply inſtances of this kind; 

hut theſe are ſufficient to us, that. perſons of age 
and authority often differ only from children, as one 
child may differ from another. This is the true rea- 
fon why human life is ſo full of complaint, why. it is 
ſuch a mixture of ridiculous pleaſures, and vain diſ- 
uiets; namely, becauſe we live in an entire ignorance 

of the nature of things, never conſidering why we are 
pleaſed with this, or diſpleaſed with that, nor any 
more appeal to religion to correct our judgments, than 
children appeal to reaſon to form their tempers. For 
if we will only play, or lull ourſelves into repoſe, as 
children are rocked to ſleep, it is not to be wondered 
at, if, like them, we cry as ſoon as we are awake : 
For every falfe relief that is not founded in reaſon, is 
only adding to the weakneſs and diſorder of our na- 
ture, and making us more liable to farther vexations, 
Forit is abfolutely cer:ain, that a perſon, who is made 
ealy by vain and falſe ſatisfactions, is in the ſame de- 
gree capable of being made uneaſy by vain and ridi- 
calous vexations. ' hey therefore, who don't think 
t neceſſary to apply to religion in all the common and 
edinary diſquiets of life, miſtake the nature of human 
lie, not conſidering that it is our applying falſe relief 
to theſe, that is the occaſion of all our troubles, and 
that we are weak and impatient, fretful and difſatisfied, 
for no other reaſon, but ſe we never made uſe of 
the right remedy againſt the ordinary accidents of life ; 
for had we but learnt to bear e troubles and diſap- 
pointments upon right reaſons, becauſe we are Chriſti- 
ans, and children of God, we ſhould find but few 
troubles that would have any great trial in them. 
And the reaſon why people, ſeemingly religious, are 
lubje to the ſame du/re/s and 2 — to the ſame 
vexations and variety of griefs, that other people are, 
k this, becauſe they make no more uſe of their re- 
ligion on theſe occaſions, than other people: they 
ant ſo much as intend to keep themſelves ea/y, thank- 
, and chearful, by making religion the meaſure and 
\ 2 ſtandard 
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fandard of all their thoughts and judgments, in all 
the common chances of life, any more than thoſe do, 


who have no thoughts about religion. And this is the 1 
reaſon why you ſee them as ridiculous in common life, l. 
as vainly pleaſed, and as fooliſhly vexed as other peo. Bi f 
ple. | $42; * 
5 For religion makes no farther difference betwixt Wl VO 
people, than ſo far as it is applied. If one man h WW 
conitant at church, and another is moſtly abſent, the * © 
difference betwixt them may yet be only the difference and 
of frequenting and not frequenting the ſervice of tie #4 
church. For a religion cody carried thus far, makes if ©*) 
no farther difference betwixt people. You muſt not ef * 
therefore expect, that they muſt be different perſons in {Ml their 
the ordinary behaviour of their common life ; for they A 
eir 


may, notwithſtanding this difference, be _ vain 
and unreaſonable in their ways, and equally ſlaves to * mn 
the folly and humour of their particular temper. And WM * in 
all this for this plain reaſon, becauſe religion, like any ct) 
thing elſe, can have no effe but where it 1s applied, een 

 SuPPosE a perſon had /ame feet, and bad eyes, e ® 
and that he had an i that was an infallible cure for i */ 
them both, when applied to both; if you ſaw him I l. the 


only uſing it for his eyes, you would not wonder that ute, 
it had not cured his feet; you would know, that his api 
5 the 


anointing his eyes could only cure his eyes ; and that 
there was no ground to expect, that his feet ſhould be Ii ©" 
any better, till he anointed his feet : and all this for loves 
this plain reaſon, becauſe things, however good in 


themſelves, can have no farther effect than as they IM e ch 
are applied. Now it is juſt thus in religion. If it I b int 
conſiſts only in devotions and publict worſhip, it has that 1 
made this alteration in a man, that it has taught him I cn 


to attend to devotion and publick worſhip ; it has 

operated ſo far as he has applied it. But why muſt you uſed ; 

wonder, that he is not of a <vi/e, virtuous, and religious jadgrn 

temper, in all the actions of his ordinary life? is not 

this wondering why the oi has not cured a man's fot, ſpurt, 
h | U , 
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when he has never applied it to them, but has only 
anointed his eyes ? - F Form 
WazN the regular churchman as plainly makes 
religion the 2veaſure of his ordinary life, as he makes 
it the rule of his going to church; when he as directly 
uſes it to this purpoſe, as a man anoints his eyes, wha 
would be cured by anointing them; then you will ſee 
him as different in his ordinary life from other people, 
2s different in his 
and concerns, as he is different from them in forms 
and regularity of worſhip. But till men do this ; till 
they apply the principles of religion to all the actions 
of ordinary life ; till they make it the meaſure of all 
their daily tempers, their joys and fears; till they 
think there is as much piety in being w/e and holy in 
their common tempers, as in being devout at church; 
25 much fin in being vainly pleaſed and fooliſhly vexed, 
35 in neglecting the divine ſervice ; till they thus di- 
refily apply religion to common life, as a man applies 
a remedy to the part that he would have cured ; it is 
no more to be expected, that a religion of forms of 
worſo;þ and devotion ſhould make a man religious 


in the common judgments and actions of his ordinary 


life, than it is to be expected that an oi, which is only 
applied to our eyes, ſhould cure our feet. So that it 


i the manner of our ordinary /ife, which carries on a 


courſe of ſears and cares, pleaſures and amuſements, 
loves and hatreds, ſuitable to our fempers and condition 
of life ; it is this manner of our ordinary life, which 
we think 1s thus left to ourſelves, that makes religion 
lo inſignificant in the world; it lies by, like a remedy 
that is wnapplied ; it has no effect, becauſe it is uſed 
only as a formal thing, that has its devotions and du- 
ties at ſet times and occaſions; whereas it ſhould be 
uſed and conſidered as the rule and reaſon of all our 
judgments and actions; as the wea/ſure of all our cares 
and pleaſures; as the /fe of our life, the ſpirit of our 
ſpirit, and the very form and eſſence of all our tem- 
pers, It is to be in us, like a new reaſon and judg- 

. ment 


leaſures and griefs, in his cares 
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ment of our minds ; that is, to reaſon and judge of 
every thing that we do, and to preſide over, and g0. 
_ all the motions — our hearts. 7s any one mern), 
aith the apoſtle, let bim pſalms; is one afflic. 
ted, lei 7 pray. This apt om in the pt 
count; it is not only an attendance at the publick wor. 
ſhip, but it is the ruling habit of our minds, ſomething 
that conſtantly devotes us wholly to God, that allow 
of no mirth in our common life, but a mirth proper 
for the brethren of Chriſt, a mirth that can exprek 
itſelf by a rejoicing in God; that allows of no other 
cure for grief or vexation, than what is to be had 
from recourſe to God. And, indeed, what can be 
more ſenſeleſs and abſurd, than to ſee a Chriſtian ever 
acting in any other conſideration than as a Chriſtian? 
he is ſenſeleſs to a degree of madneſs, when he indul- 
ges a thought, or a motion of his heart; when he 
either takes a pleaſure, or relieves a grief ; where he 
cannot ſay, I do this as a Chriſtian, as ſuitable to 
that ſtate in which Chriſtianity has placed me. 

We reckon a man ſufficiently mad that fancies him- 
ſelf a king, and governing his ſubjects, at the ſame 
time that he is ty d to a bed of fraw: fo that mad- 
neſs conſiſts in miſtaking our condition, in having a 
ſet of thoughts not ſuitable to it. Now a Chriſtian 
repeats every day, believe the forgiveneſs of fin, thi 
refurrettion of the body, and the life everlaſting ; 
thanks God for the redemption of Feſus Chriſt, for tht 


means of grace, and for the hope of glory. Vet at the 


fame time, in this ſtate of greatneſi, he fancies him- 
ſelf in a thouſand wants and miſeries. He cries and 
labours, and toils for a happineſs, that has no exiſtence 
but in his own imagination; he fancies himſelf a being, 
that is to be made happy with /auces and ragous, with 
painted chaths, and ſhining diamonds ; he ſeeks the 

leaſures of rakes and /ibertines, is grieved and fretted 
ike a child at the loſs of a feather ; and mult be di- 
verted, as they are, with Heaus and plays, and imagr 
nary ſcenes of rant and nonſenſe, , 


Now 
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Now is not ſuch a one nad? does he not know as 
little of his fate, as the man in fraw, that fancies 
himſelf a ling! but for a Chriſtian in times of dul - 
neſs or vexation, to ſeek relief in fooliſh amuſements, 
in the looſe, wild: diſcourſes of plays, when he ſhould 
acquaint himſelf” with God, and be at peace, is a de- 

of madneſs that exceeds all others; it is acting 
a5 contrary to the nature of things, as if a man that 
had loſt the uſe of his /imbs, ſhould chuſe to comfort 
his lameneſs with painted fo0s, when he might have 
the uſe of his feet reſtor d. For the conſolations of 
religion relieve uneaſineſs and trouble, as a lame man 
s relieved when his limbs are reſtored ; they conquer 
grief, not by cheating and deluding the s.of 
our minds, but as the reſurrection conquers death, by 
reſtoring us to a new and glorious life. If you need 
any farther conviction, that times of grief and un- 
eaſineſs are highly improper for theſe diverfors ; let 
me deſire you to ſuppole that you knew a Chriſtian, 
who, in his laſt hours, ſent for buffoons and jugglers 
to divert his mind from the apprehenſions of death. 
dare fay you have religious arguments enough, ta 
prove ſuch a practice to be ſtupid and prophane in the 
higheſt degree. But, perhaps, you are not aware, 
that every argument againſt ſuch a practice as this, 
concludes as ſtrongly againſt the ſame practice at any 
other time of our life. Try therefore with yourſelf, 
# every good argument againſt ſuch folly when we 
are dying, will not be the ſame argument againſt the 
ſame folly in any other part of our life. For 
argument that ſhews the impiety and folly of applying 
to fooliſh di werſions, when we are under the troubles of 
death, will ſhew the ſame impiety and folly of apply- 
ing to ſuch relief in any troubles of life. For to ima- 
gine that we may be ridiculous and vain, and fooliſh 
in the traubles of life; but ſerious, holy, and religious 
in the ?roubles of death, is the ſame folly and abſurdity, 
as to ſuppoſe, that we muſt be devout and penitent 
on our death-beds, but need not be devout and peni- 
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tent in the other parts of our life. For as there ; 
no religion or repentance on our death-bed, but what 
ought to be the religion of our lives; ſo is there ng 
wiidom, or ſeriouineis, or application to God in the 
ſorrows of death, but what is equally neceflary and 
proper in all the ſorrows of life. For we are obliged 
to live unto God in the ſame manner that we are to die 
unto God. For why muſt I think rightly of death 
why muſt I then apply to God? why mult I reaſon 

judge rightly at that time? why may I not then 
divert my mind with %% and zmpertinent entertain- 
ments? Now give but the true reaſon of this, and you 
will give the reaſon why I am always to live in the 
fame manner. For as the reaſons of wiſdom and ho- 
lineſs are not founded in death, ſo do they receive no 
alteration by the approach of death; there is no wiſ- 
dom and 2 what is equally neceſſary, whe- 
ther I am twenty years. or twenty days from death. 
Death may bring me into a greater fear of folly, but 
it does not bring me into a greater neceſſity of avoid- 
ing it, than I was in before; becauſe a/l the reaſons 
of picty, wiſdom, and devotion to God, have been 
equally reaſons all my life; for the holineſs and wif 
dom of perſons in health, is as neceflary, and as much 
the terms of acceptance with God, as che holineſs and 
wiſdom of dying perſons. And he that dares to be 
fooliſh and vain, and ſeek impertinent entertainments, 
becauſe he is frong and in health, is governed by the 
fame ſpirit, and fins againſt the ſame reaſons of piety, 
as he that dares to be wain, fools, and impertinent 


at the approach of death. When therefore you think 


fit to amuſe yourſelf with fooliſh diverſions, and drive 
away what you may call dull hours, with the imper- 
tinent and wild imaginations of plays, &c: you mult 
remember, that you are under the ſame condemnation 
as they are, who apply to the ſame relief to eaſe them 
of the thoughts of For as we always ftand in 
the ſame relation to God, as he is as much —_ 


— 
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lappineſs of /iving, as of dying men; ſo wiſdom and 
nofteſs, and ri fr ipod eur of our minds, are al- 
ways duties of the /ame neceſſity. OT." 

r it were ever lawful to forget our happineſs in 
God, and ſeek for a ridiculous happineſs in vain and 
extravagant diverſions ; if it were ever proper to live 
in this temper, it would be equally proper to die in the 
fame temper. For we are not upon any new terms with 
God at our death, nor under any other obligations, 
but ſuch as are equally neceſſary to make us hve in his 
favour, 

We often wonder at the worldly-mindedneſs, the 
hardineſs, impenitence and inſenſibility of dying men 3 
but we ſhould do well to remember, that worldly- 
mindedneſs, folly, impenitence, vanity and inſenſibili- 
ty, are as much to be wonder'd at in /ving, healthful 
nen; and that they are the ſame odious fins, and as 
contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, and make us as un- 
like to God at one time as at another. Either there- 
avon” Wh fore you muſt ſay, that plays and ſuch like books are 
reaſons proper meditations for dying men ; that they keep up 
> been a ripht turn of mind, and do not render the ſoul un- 


7 acceptable to God; or elſe you muſt own, that they 
wy by alſo improper at all other times. For any thing 
4s and BY chat indnlges a ſtate of mind that is not according to 


to be BY te w0i/dom and holineſi of religion, is equally unlawful 
MENTS, BY at all times, Again; do but conſider your own notions 
by Ut dat you have of plays, and you will find, that if you 
Pie, was conſiſtent with your ſelf, you would never read 
* them. Not only you, but the generality of readers, 
think I would think it very improper, and contrary to piety, 
| drive v read plays on the ſunday. Now I would have you 
nike uk your ſelf, why it would be fo irreligious to read 
m theſe books on the /unday ? Is it becauſe there is ſuch 
nation 2 contrariety betwixt the ſubjects of ſuch books, and 
them BY the deſign of the ſunday ? is it becauſe they are con- 
and in tary to ſuch meditations as we ſhould make on that 
e Ou bay! is it becauſe they are vain, and looſe, and pro- 
baf- WY e; full of impure thoughts and wanton deſcrip. 

| tions? 
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tions? There can be no poſſible reaſon; given, why 10 
may not read theſe books on the /unday ; but becauſe 
they are thus contrary to piety. Need a Chriſtian 


therefore have any other argument to perſuade him to 1 
refrain from theſe books? Is it not a ſufficient proof Will plo⸗ 
that they are never to be read, becauſe they are not nd 
to be read when his mind ought to have a religiou. ll the 
turn? Can theſe books. be more thoroughly condemn'd, f 
than by being thought too bad to be open'd on the ¶ tbey 
funday ? or need we only ſtay till monday, to be vain {Wis thi 
and oli; to put on a new temper, and take delight Wi d:y's 
in ſuch thoughts and reflections, as we durſt not touch MW mult 

that 


the day before ? If therefore we would be conſiſlent 
with our ſelves, we mult either prove, that plays, and Wvhic 
ſuch like i, are proper meditations for pious Chii- Een 
ſtians; fit for the piety and devotion of the ſunday ; Nadin 
or elſe acknowledge, that they are equally unfit for their {Wmind 
entertainment at any other time: for it is manifeſtly. Ways 
certain, that we are to indulge zo temper of mind on Wo be 
any day, that we may not improve and delight in on equal 
the ſunday. | Ne 
Fox to ſuppoſe, that we are to have a! new heart eure 
and mind on the ſunday, different from that taffe and 7! 
temper which we may indulge all the week, is the {W» a5 t 
ſame folly as to . that we need only be Cbriſfiam ic 
on the ſunday. The difference betwixt ſundays and other fame 
days, does not conſiſt in any difference in the inward N conſta 
Hate of our minds; but in the outward circumſtances 
of the day; as a general reit from our lawful callmgs, 
and a publick celebration of divine werſhip. This 1s 
the particular holineſs of the /anday, which requires a 
lar reſt from labour, and attendance at. divine 
worſhip ; but requires no particular izward holineſs of 
the mind, but ſuch as is the neceſſary holineſs of every 
day. So that whatever is contrary to that holinels, pu- 
rity and wiſdom of mind, which is to be our temper 
on the ſunday, is as much to be abhorr'd and avoided 
all the week as on the /unday; becauſe tho' ſunday di 
fers from other days in outward marks of holinels,. yet 
Chriſtian, 


Thy we 
be Cauſe 
hriſtian 
him to 
t proof 
are not 
lig1 

emn'd, 
on the 
e Vain 
delight 
t touch: 
nſiſtent 
ys, and 
s Chri- 


eſſential to Chriſtianity. 
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Chriſtians are to be every day alike, as to the imward 
fate and temper of their minds. rea! babe 
TxyzEREFORE, tho' the /abonrs of our em- 
ployment and other actions, are to be forborn on the 
ſunday, and yet are very lawful on other days ; yet 
the caſe is very different as to theſe books ; they are 
aft to de read at any time, for the ſame rea/or that 
they are not fit to be read on /undays. And the reaſon 
js this, becauſe tho' we may do things on the week- 
days, that we ought not to do on the /arday ; yet we 
muſt indulge »o temper, nor fupport any turn of mind, 
that is contrary to that panty of heart and mind 
which we are to aſpire after on the Jaxday. We may 
labuur on the week-days, becauſe /abour is an external 
aZion, that is not contrary to any purity or holmeſs of 
mind ; but we muſt no more be coverour on the week- 
days than on ſandays, becaufe covetouſheſs is a temper 
of the mind, a wrong diſpeſition of the heart, that is 
equally contrary to religion on all days. 3 
Now reading is not the labour of our hands, or 
our fzet ; but is the entertainment and exerciſe of the 
keart and mind; a delight in either good or bad books, 
s as truly a temper and dipetion of the heart, as cove- 
tufneſs and pride is a diſpoſition of the heart. For the 
lame reaſon therefore that pride and cowetoufreſs are 
conſtantly to be avoided on every day of our lives, be- 
cauſe they are wrong tempers of the mind, and contrary 
eſſential holineſs ; for the ſame reafon is the pleaſurt 
of reading id and corrupt books, always to be avorded 
at all times, becauſe it is a temper and 4271 ion of our 
hearts, that is contrary to that ſtate of holinefs which 


Ir you was to hear a Chriſtian ſay, that on fundays 
le abſtained from vi raking, and corrupt communi- 
tion ; but not on the week days; you would think 
lim either very ignorant of the nature of religion, of 
ery profane. Yet this is as wife and religious, as to 
ſordear reading i books and <bantor only on fan 
% and to take the liberty of reading them at other 
times. 
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times. For that vanity of mind, that fooliſhnef, o 
heart, that depraved taſte, which can reliſh the wild 
fictions, the lewd ſpeeches, the profane language af 
mad heroes, diſappointed lovers, raving in all the fi. 
rious expreſſions of luſt and paſſion, and madneſ;, i, 
as corrupt a temper, as contrary to holineſs, and x 
2 on its own account, as evil ſpeaking and mg. 

e. | 
_ Wren therefore you ſee a perſon reading a ply, 
as ſoon as he — 5 from 5 Elen % 

ublick ſervice, you abhor his profaneneſs ; but pray 
be ſo juſt to your ſelf, ſo conſiſtent with common fenſ, 
as to think every one liable to the ame accuſation, that 
delights in the fame book on any other time of the 
— 3 and that the difference of readin plays en 
week days and not on ſundays, is only the Gren 0 


Speaking evil on week- days, and not on ſundays. him 

From theſe reflections, I hope, it ſufficiently ap-W J 
pears, that the reading vain and 1mpertinent books, is uit 
no matter of indifferency ; but that it is juſtly to be natu 


reckon'd amongſt our greateſt corruptions ; that it is 

as unlawful, as malice and evil ſpeaking ; and is nol daug 
more to be allow'd in any part of our life, than pri She 
or covetouſneſs. 


READING, when it is an exerciſe of the mind upoi the « 
wiſe and pious ſubjects, is, next to prayer, the bell] ter | 
e of our hearts; it enlightens our minds, ſerve 
collects our thoughts, calms and allays our paſſions, you, 
and begets in us wiſe and pious reſolutions; it is a h. dent 
bour that has ſo many benefits, that does ſo much good nes 
to our minds, that it ought never to be employed amils ;W la t! 
it enters ſo far into our ſouls, that it cannot have a «rink 
little effect upon us. We commonly ſay, that a man ber 
i known. by his companions ; but it is certain, that mau becau 
is much more known by the books that he converſe fie » 
with. Theſe clo/et-companions, with whom we chulſ weak 
to be alone and in private, are never-failing proofs oli o 
the ſtate and diſpoſition of our hearts, 155 
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ane of Wu we are abroad, we mult take ſuch. as the 


he wild WW world gives us; we muſt be with ſuch people, and 
age of Ml hear ſuch diſcourſe, as the common ſtate of our life 
the f. expoſes us to. This is what we muſt bear with, be- 
neſs, ; cauſe not altogether to be avoided ; and as it is not 
and a altogether matter of choice; ſo it is no proof of what 
nd u. temper we are of. But if we make our cliſet an enter- 
tainment of greater vanity and impertinence, than any 
a play, Wl converſation we can meet with abroad; if rabiſb, li- 
nity off bertine writers are welcome to us in ſecret ; if hiffories 
ut pray of ſcandal and ramantict intrigues are to be with us in 
n ſenſe, MI our private retirements ; this is a plain diſcovery of our 
ion, that de; and is a manifeſt proof, that we are as vain, and 
fooliſh, and vicious, as the authors that we chuſe to 
read, If a wanton poem pleaſes you, you may fairly 
reckon your ſelf in the ſame ſtate and condition with 
him that made it. In like manner, if hiſtories of non- 
ſenſe and folly ; if compoſitions of intrigue and ſcandal 
ſuit your temper ; ſuch books do as truly repreſent your 
nature, as they repreſent the nature of their authors, 


hat it 13 JULI has buried her husband, and married her 


id is nol daughters; ſince that ſhe ſpends her time in reading. 
nan price She 1s always reading fool and wnedifying books ; ſhe 
tells you every time the fees you, that ſhe is almoſt at 
the end of the ſillieſt book that ever ſhe read in 
her life ; that the beſt of it 1s, it 1s very long, and 
Ir minds, ſecves to diſpoſe of a good deal of her time. She tells 
paſſions, you, that all romances are ſad ſtuff, yet is very impa- 
it is a h. dient till ſhe can get all that ſhe can hear of. Hifto- 
uch good ies of intrigue and ſcandal are the books that Fu- 
zd amiß i la thinks are always too ſhort. If Julia was to 
drink drams in private, and had no. enjoyment of 
her ſelf without them; ſhe would not tell you this, 
becauſe ſhe knows it would be plainly telling you that 
converſe e was a poor diſorder d fot. See here therefore the 
we chu weakneſs of Julia; ſhe would not be thought to be a 

Wh '{þrobate ; yet ſhe lets you know that ſhe lives upon 
folly, and ſcandal, and impertinence, in her cloſet ; that 
Le cannot be in private without them; that they are 
"Wan | U the 
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the only ſupport of her dull hours; and yet ſhe does 
not perceive, that this is as plainly telling you, that 
ſhe 1 in a miſerable, diſorder d, reprobate ſtate of 
mi 
To return: It is reckon'd very dangerous not to 
guard our eyes; but it is much more dangerous not to 
guard our meditations ; becauſe whatever enters that 
way, enters deeper into our ſouls, than any thing that 
only affects our ſight. Reading and meditation is that 
to our ſouls, which food and nouriſhment is to our bo- 
dies, and becomes a part of us in the fame manner; 
fo that we cannot do our ſelves either a litile good, or 
fittle harm, by the books that we read. | 
You perhaps think, that it is a du// tam to read 
only religious and moral books; but when you have 
the ſpirit of religion; when you can think of God, 
as your only happineſs; when you are not afraid of the 
joys of eternity, you will think it a dull task to read 
any other books. Don't fancy therefore that your 
heart is right, and that you are well enough affected 
with religion, tho' you had rather read books upon 
other ſubſects; for it is there that you are to charge 
your dulneſs; religion has no hold of you; the things 
of eternity are not the concerns of your mind; it i 
dull and tireſome to you to be auiſe and pious; and that 
makes it a dull task to read ks that treat only 
upon ſuch ſubje&s. When it is the care of your ſou 
to be humble, holy, pious, and heavenly- minded 
when you know any thing of the guilt and miſery d 
fin, or feel a real deſire of ſalvation, you will find rel- 
gious books to be the greateſt feaſt and joy of your mind. 
Ir you think it dull and tedious to be in wiſe, pm. 
dent, and ſober company, it 1s becauſe you are neither 
aviſe nor ſober your ſelf ; ſo if it is dull and tireſome 
to you, to be often upon ſubjects of piety and religion; 
it is as ſure a proof that you are neither pious nor 1. 
ligious. If therefore you can ſuppoſe, that a wile and 
ſober man may be moſt delighted with the 2 and 
revellings of drunkenneſs; then you, ma y that 
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i is poſſible for you to be truly religious; and yet be 
moſt pleaſed with the folly and impertinence of cor- 
rupt and * books. Vou perhaps will ſay, 
thit you have ſo much ſpare time for reading, that 
you think you need not employ it all in reading good 
hooks. It may be ſo; you may have alſo more time 
than you need devote to acts and offices of charity; 
but will you thence conclude, that you may at thoſe 
times do things contrary to charity, and indulge your 
ſelf in ite and miſchief? 

Ir you have every day more time than you can 
employ in reading, meditation and prayer; if this 
time hangs upon your hands, and cannot be turned to 
any advantage; let me deſire you to go to ſſeep, or pick 
fraws ; for it is much better to do this, than to have 
recourſe to corrupt and impertinent books. Time loſt 
in ſeep, or picking firaws, is better loſt than in ſuch 
exerciſes of the mind. Conſider farther, that idle and 
ſhare time is a dangerous ſtate, and calls for great 
care and watchfulnels ; to have recdurſe then to evil 
and impertinent books, is like inviting the devil be- 
ks upon BY c:ufe you are alone. If you could read ill books when 
| charge you were in haſte, or in a hurry of other matters, it 
e thing BY ould do you much leſs harm, than to read them, be- 
d 3 it BY cauſe your time hangs upon your hands. So that that 
and that WY ſeaſon "_ you take to be an excuſe for ſuch read- 
in, is a ſtron ment againſt it; becauſe evil 
Four ſoul thoughts and > ſubjects bans twice the effect, and 
ninded dale double impreſſions, when they are admitted at 
niſery . times of leiſure and idleneſs. Conſider again, to what 
ue a miſerable unchriſtian ſtate you are reduced, when 
ur mite you are forced to have recourſe to fooliſh books, 10 
iſe, pi get rid of your time. Your fortune perhaps has re- 


: wm moved you from the neceſſity of labouring for your 
eyes pp bread; yon have been politely educated in ſoftneſs ; 
pou. 9+ you have no trade or employment to take up your 


time; and fo are left to be devoured by corrupt paſ- 
ons and pleaſures. Whilſt poor people are at hard 
2bour ; whilſt your ſervants are drudging in the meaneſt 

WD 2: offices 
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offices of life; you, oppreſſed with id/enefs and indy). 
gence, are relieving your ſelf with foo//þ and imperti. WM © 
nent books; feeding and delighting a diſorderd ming Ml t 
with romantic nonſenſe, and poetic follies. If this be 
the effect of riches and fortune, only to expoſe people 
to the power of diſorder'd paſſions, and give them time WM © 
to corrupt their hearts with madneſs and folly, well 
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i might our Bleſſed Lord ſay, Wo unto you that ar % 
f rico? ; 
i Wukx you fee a poor creature drudging in the ſp 
i meareſt offices of life, and glad of the dirtieſt work WM u. 
'F to get his li end, j ou are apt to look upon him as a Ml N 
1 mijerabls wretch ; it raiſes a mixture of pity and con- | 
5 tempt in you; and you hardly know, whether you el 
1 pity or di/regard him moſt. But remember, that every i ©? 
1 time you ſee ſuch a perſon, you ſee a more reaſonable Fo 


creature than your ſelf, and one that is much more 
nobly employed than you are. He is acting conformably 
to the ſtate of human life, and bearing a hard pan 
| with patience; he is doing a work, which, mean az 
11 it is, will be looked upon as done unto the lord; whill 
i you, idling in net and pleaſures, are unable to bear 

I your time, unleſs it be ſtolen away from you by faolib, 
115 corrupt and unedifying books. 

Fancy that you ſaw a patient Chriſtian, old, bro- 
ken, and crooked, with carrying burthens all his 
13 life ; fancy that you ſaw another Chriſtian _ in 
{i Fate and ſoftneſs, and making every day a day of va- 
i nity and impertinence, of fooliſh readings, and vain ima- 
ginations ; which of them do you think is moſt likely 
to die into the hands of good angelt, and be carried in- 
| to Abraham's boſom ? - 
j Bur after all, what a vain imagination it is, to 
Fl think that you have any ſuch thing as ſpare time? 
15 Is there any time for which you are not accountable 

to God? Is there any time which God has ſo left to 
your own diſpoſal, that you may facrifice it to the 
indulgence of vain tempers, and the corruption 0 


your heart? You can no more ſhew this, than yo! 
| | Can 
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can ſhew that all your time is your own. To talle 
therefore of ſpare time, is to talk of ſometbing that 
never did nor ever will belong to any Chriſtian, You 
may have a ſpare time from this or that /abour or ne- 
ſity, you may abate, or change any particular exer- 
eie, you may leave off this or that way, you may 
take this or that refreſhment, you have all theſe 
ſpare times from. particular actions, but you have no 
ſpare time that releaſes you from the laws of Chriſtia- 
nity, or that leaves you at liberty not tq act by the 
principles of religion and piety. 

You have a ſpare time to recreate and refreſh your- 
ſelf, but this time is to be governed by the ſame prin- 
ciples of religious wiſdom, as the time that is ſpent in 
cares and labours. For your recreations and plea- 
ſures are only lawful, ſo far as they are direQted by 
ſuch wiſdom and piety, as is to direct your cares and 
labours. If therefore the providence of God has pla- 
ced you above the neceſſity of labouring for your liveli- 
hood, you mult not think that you have ſo much fare 
time to ſpend, as you pleaſe, but that you are as cer- 
tainly called to fome other labour, as others are called 
to labour for their bread. Great part of the world 
is doomed to labour and ſlavery ; they have it not in 
their power to chuſe any other way of life, and their 
labour is therefore an acceptable ſervice to God, be- 
cauſe it is ſuch as their ſtate requires. Happy you, 
therefore, if you knew your happineſs, who have it in 
your power to be always doing the beft things, who, 
free from labour and hardſhips, are at liberty to chuſe 
the beft ways of life, to ſtudy all the arts of /e/F-im- 
provement, to practiſe all the ways of doing good, and 
to ſpend your time in all the nobleſt inſtances of piety, 
humility, _— and devotion ! Bleſs God, there- 
fore, not becauſe you have /pare time, for that you 
have none, but that you have Hare time to employ in 
the beſt ways that you can find, that whilſt others are 
oppreſſed with burthens, and worn out in ſlavery, you 
have time, and leiſure, and retirement, to think and 
U 3 meditate 
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meditate upon the greateſt and beſt of things, to en- 
lighten 4 mind, to correct the difordom of your 
heart, to ſtudy the laws of God, to contemplate the 
wonders of his providence, to convince yourſelf of the 
vanity and folly of the world, and to comfort and de. 
light your ſoul with tho'e great and glorious things 
which God has prepared for thoſe that love him. 
'This is the happinels of being free from labour and 
want; not to have fpare time to ſquander away in va. 
nity and impertinence, but to have ſpare time to ſpend 
in the ſtudy of wiſdom, in the exerciſe of devotion, 
in the practice of piety, in all the ways and means of 


doing good, and exalting our ſouls to a fate of 


Chriftian per fiction. . 

Ir is a doctrine of ſcripture, and highly agreeable 
to reaſon, That unto whomſoever much is given, of hin 
fall much be required. Conſider therefore, that a 
life of leiſure, and freedom from want and hardſhips, 
is as much as can well be given you in this world, as it 
is giving you an opportunity of living wholly unto 
God, and making all the parts of your life uſeful 
to the beſt purpoſes. As ſure therefore as it is a 
ſtate, that has ſo many advantages, that furniſhes you 
with ſo many means of being eminent in piety, {0 
ſure is it, that it is a ſtate from which God _ 
fruits that are worthy of it. Had it been your „it to 
labour in a nine, or ſerve under ſome cruel maſter, 
you muſt have ſerved as unto God, and in fo doing, 
you had finiſhed the work which God had given you. 
But as you are free from all theſe ſtates of life, © xr 
muſt look upon yourſelf as God's ſervant, as C 
to chuſe that way of labouring and ſpending your 
time, which may moſt promote that which God- de- 
fires to be moſt promoted. God has given you liber- 
ty to chuſe, but it is only that you may have the 
bleſſedneſs of chuſing the be “ of ſpending your 
time. Though therefore you are at liberty from {er- 
vile and mean labour, yet = are under a neceſſity of 
labouring in all good works, and making all your 

| ume, 
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time, and fortune, and abilities, ſerviceable to the 
beſt ends of liſe. Vou have no more time that is your 
own, than he has that is to live by conſtant labour ; 
the only difference betwixt you and him 1s this, that 
he is to be diligent in a poor laviſh labour, that op- 
preſſes the body, and dulls and dejects the mind; but 
you in a ſervice that is perſect freedom, that renders 
your body a fit temple for the Holy Ghoſt, and fills 
your foul with ſuch light, and peace, and joy, as is 
not to be found in any other way of life. 

Do you think that a poor ſlave would diſpleaſe 
God, by refuſing to a& in that painful drudgery that 
is fallen to his ſhare? And do you think that God 
will not be more diſpleaſed with you, if you refuſe 
to act your full part in the belt of labours, or neg- 
lect that happy joyful buſineſs of doing good, which 
your ſtate of life has called you to? Is it expected 
that poor people ſhould make a right uſe of their con- 
dition, and turn all their labour into a ſervice unto 
God ? And can you think that you are not obliged to 
make the proper improvement of your condition, and 
turn all your et, and eaſe, and freedom from labour, 
into a ſervice unto God ? 'Tell me therefore no more, 
that you indulge yourſelf in idle amuſements, in vain, 
corrupt, and unedifying books, becauſe you have /pare 
tine; for it is abſolutely falſe to ſay that you have 
any ſuch thing; it is alſo ſaying, that becauſe God 
has given you ſpare time from ſervile labour, that 
you may chuſe the beſt ways of life, devote yourſelf 
to the moſt divine exerciſes, and become eminent and 
exemplary in all the inſtances of a holy and heavenly 
life; therefore you preſume to throw it away in idle- 
neſs and impertinence, 
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griepes the Holy Spirit. Now the third commandment 


CHAP. XI. - 


4 — conſideration of that purity and a 


lineſs of converſation, to winch the ne. 1 
ceſſity of divine grace calleth all Chriſ. M.. 
tians ; wherein is ſhewn, that the enter. fv» 
tainment of the ſtage, is a corrupt and of. 
ſinful entertainment, contrary to the whale 
nature of Chriſtian piety, and conſtantly ll cee 

. fo be avoided by all ſincere Chriſtians, 


HAVE ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, that the 
reading of plays or any other books of that kind, 
is a dangerous and finful entertainment, that cor- 
rupts our hearts, and ſeparates the Holy Spirit from 
us. You will now per ask me, if it is unlaw- 
ful for a Chriſtian. to go to the play-hou/ſe. I anſwer, 
that it is abſolutely unlawful. As unlawful, as for a 
Chriftian to be a druntard or a glutton, or to arſt 
and /avear. This I think, after what has been above 
obſerved, will be eaſily proved. | 
For let us reſume the doctrine of the apoſtle, we 
are abſolutely forbid all cdrrupt communication, and for 
this important reaſon, becauſe it grieves and ſeparate: 
the Holy Spirit from us. Is it unlawful therefore to 
have any corrupt communication of our own ? And can 
we think it Ive to go to places ſet apart for that 
purpoſe? To give our money, and hire perſons to 
corrupt our hearts with ill diſcourſes, and inflame all 
the diſorderly paſſions of our nature? We have the au- 
thority of ſcripture to affirm, that Evil communication 
corrupts good manners; and that wnedifying diſcourſe! 


is not more plain and expreſs againſt ſwearing, = 
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this doctrine is plain and poſitive againſt going to the 
play-bouſe. If you Fed yo a perſon, that — 
ledges the third commandment to be a divine prohi- 
bition againſt ſwearing, yet going to a houſe, and 
giving his money to perſons, who were there met, to 
curſe and favear in fine language, and invent muſical 
gat ls and imprecations, would you not think him mad 
in the higheſt degree? Now conſider, whether there 
be a leſs degree of madneſs in going to the play-houſe. 
You own, that God has called you to a great purity 
of converſation, that you are forbid all foogh diſcourſe, 
and filthy jeſtings, as expreſly, as you are forbid favear- 
inz; that you are to let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but ſuch as is good for the uſe 
of ed:;fjing 3 and yet you go to the Hoe /et apart for 
corrupt communications, you hire 2 to enter- 
ain you with all manner of ribaldry, prophaneneſs, 
rant, and impurity of diſcourſe ; who are to preſent 
you with wile thoughts, and /zwd imaginations in fine 
language, and to make wicked, vain, and impure diſ- 
courſe, more lively and effecting, than you could poſ- 
ibly have it in any ill company. Now, is not this 
— with as high a hand, and as groſly offending 
againſt the plain doctrines of ſcripture, as if you was 
lo give your money to be entertained with mufical oaths 

curſes ? You might reaſonably think that æw 
very ridiculous in her piety, that durſt not ſwear her- 
ſelf, but ſhould nevertheleſs frequent p/aces to hear 
eaths. But you may as juſtly think her very ridicu- 
bus in her modeſty, who, tho? ſhe dares not to ſay, or 
ok, or do an immodeſt thing herſelf, ſhall yet give 
ler money, to ſee women forget the modefly of their ſex, 
and talk impudentiy in a publick I If the 
play-houſe was filled with rates and ill . avomen, there 
would be nothing to be wondered at in ſuch an aſſem- 
bly; for /ach perſons to be delighted with ſuch enter- 
lnments, is as natural, as for any animal to delight 
m its proper element. But for perſons who profeſs pu- 
my and holineſs, who would not be ſuſpected of im- 


modeſty, 
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modeſty, or corrupt communication, for them to come un- 
der the roof of a houſe dewoted to ſuch ill purpoſes, any Ml 0h 
be pleaſed ſpectators of ſuch actions and diſcourſes, u Ml th 
are the pleaſure of the moſt abandoned perſons, for Wl 
them to give their money to be thus entertained, is Wl © 
ſuch a contradiction to all piety and common ſenſe, a; Ml i” 
cannot be ſufficiently expoſed. | the 
Acain, when you ſee the players acting with life es 
and ſpirit, men and women equally bold in all inſtances Wl © 
of prephanene/s, paſſion, and immodeſty, 1 dare ſay, you pla 
never ſuſpe& any of them to be perſons. of Chriſtian Ml ®* 
piety. You can't even in your imagination join pie 


to ſuch manners, and ſuch a way of life. Your WM 
mind will no more allow you to join piety with the tho 
behaviour of the fage, than it will allow you to think Wl 
two and two to be ten. And perhaps you had rather I Lot 


ſee your ſon chained to a galley, or your daughter mal 
driving plow, than getting their bread on the ſtage, and 
by adminiſtring in ſo ſcandalous a manner to the vi- 
ces and corrupt pleaſures of the world. Let this 
therefore be another argument to prove the ab/olut alu 
wnlawfulneſs of going to a play. Ry or conſider with WW” © 
yourſelf, is the buſineſs of players ſo contrary to piety, Ct 
ſo inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and temper of a e ! 
Chriſtian, that it is next to a contradiction to ſuppoſe WI Hatt 
them united? How then can you take yourſelf to be ">> 
innocent, who delight in their fins, and hire them tf n 
commit them? You may make yourſelf a partaker I a 


of other mens fins, by negligence, and for want og! 


roving them ; but certainly, if you ſtand by, and 
afliſt men in their evil actions, if you make their vices 
your pleaſure and entertainment, and pay your money i er 
to be ſo entertained, you make yourſelf a partaket df 


their fins in a very high degree. And conſequently, Ce 
it muſt be as unlawful — ye a play, as it is unlaw- of th 
ful to approve, encourage, aſſiſt, and reward a mat "3% 
for renouncinzy a Chriſtian life. Let therefore ever der; 
man or woman that goes to a play, ask themſelves thi — 
queſtion, Whether it ſuits with their religion to — "rig 
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the parts that are there ated > Perhaps they would 
think this as inconſiſtent with that degree of piety that 
they profeſs, is to do the vileſt things. But let them 
conſider, that it muſt be a wicked and unlawful plea- 
ſure, to delight in any thing that they dare not do 
themſelves, Let them alfo conſider, that they are 
really acting thoſe indecencies and impieties themi- 
elves, which they think is the particular guilt of the 
players. For a perſon may very juſtly be ſaid to do 
that himſelf, which he pays for the doing, and which 
b done for his pleaſure. You muſt therefore, if you 
would be conſiſtent with yourſelf, as much abhor the 
thoughts of being at a play, as of being a player your- 
ſelf ; for to think that you muſt forbear the one, and 
not the other, is as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe, that you 
muſt be temperate yourſelf, but may aſſiſt, encourgge, 
and reward other people for their intemperance. 
The bufineſs of a Wag is prophane, wicked, lewd, 
and immodeſt; to be any way therefore approving, 
aſiſting,” or encouraging him in ſuch a way of lite, 
b as evidently ſinful, as *tis finful to aſſiſt and en- 
courage a man in ſtealing, or any other wickedneſs. 

To proceed. hen I conſider churches, and the 
matter of divine ſervice, that it conſiſts of holy read- 
ings, prayers, and exhortations to piety, there is rea- 
ſon to think, that the houſe of God, is a natural 
means of promoting piety and religion, and render- 
ing men devout and ſenſible of their duty to God. The 
very nature of divine aſſemblies thus carried on, has 
this direct tendency. I ask you, whether this is not 
very plain, that churches thus employ'd, "ſhould have 
tlus effect? | 

Cons1DER therefore the play-houſe, and the matter 
of the entertainment there, as = of /ove-in- 
Ingues, blaſphemous paſſions, prop diſcourſes, lewd 
ee, lth 701. and all the moſt extravagant 
rant of wanton, vile, profligate Pop of both ſexes, 
heating and inflaming one er with all the æwan- 


june of addreſs, the immodeſty of motion, and m 
; . Nets 


you, that you may ſafely go to the play-houſe, a8 
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neſi of thought, that wit can invent; conſider, I fy 
Whether it be not plain, that a houſe ſo employ'd, oil d 
as certainly ſerving the cauſe of immorality and vis Ml © 
as the houſe of God is ſerving the ca of piety ? vi 
For what is there in our church. ſervice, that ſhews . 
to be »/cful to piety and holineſs; what is there in di 


vine worſhip to correct and amend the heart, bu * 
what is directly contrary to all that is doing in de © 
play-houſe ? So that one may with the ſame- aſſurane i n 
affirm, that the play-houſe, not only when ſome ven © 
prophane play is on the fage, but in its daily, comnnliil ** 
entertainment, is as certainly the houſe of the devil, u 
the church is the houſe of God. For though the den li 
be not profeſſedly worſhipped by hymns directed u 4 
him, yet moſt that is there ſung, is to his ſervice ; E d 
is there obeyed and pleaſed in as certain a manner, wil dee 
is worſhipped and honoured in the church. mi 
Vo muſt eafily ſee, that this charge againit de .. 
þlay-houſe, is not the effect of any particular temper ſde 
or weakneſs of mind; that it is not an uncertain © fag 
jecture, or religious whimſy, but is a judgment foundet Chr 
as plainly in the nature and reaſon of things, as whealil © hi 
it is affirmed that the houſe of God is of ſervice u "*s 
religion. And he that abſolutely condemns the pla Kii 
houſe, as wicked and corrupting, proceeds upon ; l. 
much truth and certainty, as he that abſolutely con e 
mends the houſe of Cod, as holy, and tending to pn flay- 
mote piety. | you 
WHEn therefore any one pretends to vindicate i N 
age to you, as a proper entertainment for holy an night 
religious perſons, you ought to reject the attempt with n 
as much abhorrence, as it he ſhould offer to ſhew you only 
that our church-ſervice was rightly formed for thok ence 
Pre 2 _ 2 405 3 to the devil. Fe 2 
to of the ulneſs and »/efulne/; of the age, x 
fully as abſurd, £4 contrary o 0 din 2. — rah 
things, as to talk of the — and m/chief off vd, 
the ſervice of the church. He therefore that tel — 


ocent 
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innocent, uſeful entertainment of your mind, commits 
the ame offence againſt common ſenſe, as if he ſhould 
tell you, that it was dangerous to attend at divine ſer- 
vice, and that its prayers and hymns were great polluti- 
of the mind. 3 | h 

Fok the matter and manner of /age-entertain- 
mats is as undeniable a proof, and as obvious to 
common ſenſe, that the houſe belongs to the devil, 
and is the place of his honour, as the matter and man- 
ner of church-ſervice proves that the place is appropri- 
ated to God. | 

OBsERVE therefore, that as you do not want the 
aſſiſtance of any one, to ſhew you the u/efulze/ſs and 
advantage of divine ſervice, becauſe the thing is plain, 
and ſpeaks for itſelf : ſo neither, on the other hand, 
need you any one to ſhew you the unlawfulne/s and 
miſchief of the ſage, becauſe there the thing is equal- 
ly plain, and ſpeaks for itſelf ; ſo that you are to con- 
hider yourſelf, - as having the ſame aſſurance that the 
flage is wicked, and to be abhorred and avoided by all 
Chriſtians, as you have that the ſervice of the church 
ö holy, and to be ſought after by all lovers of holi- 
neſs. Conſider therefore, that your conduct, with re- 
lation to the fage, is not a matter of nicety or ſcrupu- 
lour exatneſs 3 Lat that you are as certain that you do 
wrong in as notorious a manner, when you go to the 
play-bouſe, as you are certain that you do right, when 
you go to church. | 

Now it is of mighty uſe to conceive things in a 
night manner, and to fee them as they are in their 
own nature. While you conſider the play-houſe, as 
only a place of diverſion, it may perhaps give no of- 
ence to your mind: There is nothing. ocking in the 
thought of it; but if you would lay aſide this name of 
it for a while, and conſider it in its ozvn nature, as it 
rally is, you would find that you are as much decci- 
ved, if you conſider the pray roufe as only a ons 
diverſion, as you would be, if you conſider the houle - 
of God only as a place 4 


Wurn 
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WHEN therefore you are tempted to go to a play, 
either from your own inclination, or the deſire of a 


friend, fancy that you was asked in plain terms, to go 
to the place of the devils abode, where he holds his 
filthy court of evil ſpirits ; that you was asked to join 
in an entertainment, where he was at the head of it, 


where the whole of it was in order to his glory, that 


mens hearts and minds might be ſeparated from God, 
and plunged into all the pollutions of fin and brutali- 
ty. Fancy that you was going to a place that as cer- 


tainly belongs to the devil, as the heathen temples of 


old, where brutes were worſhipped,” where wanton 
hymns were ſung to Venus, and drunken ſongs to the 
god of wine, Fancy that you was as certainly going 
to the devil's triumph, as it you was going to thoſe 


old ſports, where people committed murder, and offer- | 


ed Chriftians to be devoured by wild. beaſts, for the 
diverſion of ſpectators. Now whulſt you conſider the 
play-houſe in this view, I ſuppoſe that you can no 


your Chriſtianity. 

Cons1DER therefore now, that you have not been 
frighting yourſelf with groundle/s imaginations, but 
that what you have here fancied of the play-houſe, is 
as ſtrictly true, as if you had been fancying, that 
when you go to church, you go into the houſe of God, 
Where the heavenly Hoſt attend upon his ſervice, 
and that when you there read the ſcriptures, and ſing 
holy hymns, you join with the quires above, and do 


God's will on earth, as it is done in heaven. For ob- 


ſerve, I pray you, how juſtly that opinion of the pla- 
houſe is founded. For, was it a joy and delight to 
the devil to ſee ido/s worſhipped, to fee hymns and ado- 
rations offered up to impure and filthy deities ? Were 


places and feſtivals, appointed for ſuch ends, juſtly | 


eſteemed places and feſtivals devoted to the devil ? 
Now give the reaſon why all this was juſtly reckoned 
a ſervice to the devil, and you will give as good a 
reaſon, why the play-houſe is to be etteemed his _ 

. . | ? . 


more FO to a play, than you can expreſly renounce 


ij as re 


nnce, t 
that you 
verſions 


ty) you 


who wo 


luppers 
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ze. For, what though hymns and adorations are not 
offered to impure and filthy deities, yet if impurity and 
fithineſs is there the entertainment, if immodeſt longs, 
prophane rant, if luſt and paſſion entertain the audi- 
ence, the buſineſs is the ſame, and the aſſembly does 
the /ame honour to the devil, though they are not ga- 
thered rogether in the name of ſome heathen god. 

Fox impurity and prophaneneſs in the worſhippers 
of the true God, is as acceptable a ſervice to the devil, 
as impurity and prophaneneſs in any idolaters ; and 
perhaps, a /evd ſong in an aſſembly of Chriſtians gives 
him greater delight, than if it had been ſung in a con- 
gregation of heathens. | \ 
Ir therefore we may juſtly ſay, that a houſe or 
fitival was the devil's, becauſe he was delighted with 
it, becauſe what was there done was an acceptable ſer- 
vice to him; we may be aſſured that the p/ay-hou/e, 
is as really the houſe of the devil, as any other houſe 
erer was. Nay, it is reaſonable to think, that the 
þlay-houſes in this kingdom, are a greater pleaſure to 
him, than any femple he ever had in the heathen 
world, For as it is a conqueſt to make the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt delight in Jewwane/s and prophanene/;, 
than ignorant heathens ; ſo a houſe, that in the midit 
of Chriſtian churches, trains up Chriſtians in /zwane/s 
and prophaneneſ5, that makes the worſhippers of Chriſt . 
flock together in crowds, to rejoice in an entertain- 
ment that is as contrary to the Spirit of Chriſt, as Sell 
5 contrary to heaven ; a houſe ſo employed, may juſtly 
be reckoned a more delightful habitation of the devil, 
than any temple in the heathen world. When there- 
fre you go to the play- bouſe, you have as much aſſu- 
nance, that you go to the devil's peculiar habitation, 
that you ſubmit to his deſigns, and rejoice in his di- 
rerfions (which are his beſt devices againſt Chriſtiani- 
ty) you have as much aſſurance of this, as that they, 
vio worſhipped filthy deities, were, in reality, wor- 
uppers of the devil. 


X 2 AGailn, 
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Acain, conſider thoſe a ſports and diver/on, WI much 
where Chriſtians were ſometimes thrown- to wid as cert: 
beaiis ; conſider why ſuch ſports might well be looked WM doing 
upon as the d:wi['s t:iumph. I ſuppoſe you are at no WM ome + 
ſtan l with yourſelf, whether you thould impute fuch You 
entertainments to the devil. Conſider therefore, why WM not on! 
you ſhould not as readily allow the fage to be his en. WM nongſt 
tertai ment. | > 

For was it a delight to the devil to ſee heathen Tat 
ſportirg with the bodily death of Chriſtians ? And fhould | 
muſt it not be a greater delight to him to fe in fa, 
Chrittians {porting themſelves in the death of their 
fou's ? 8 
Tu heathens could only kill the body, and ſeps. 
rate it from the ſoul; but theſe Chriſtian diverſions 
murder the ſoul, and ſeparate it from God. I dare  rendez' 
ay, no arguments could convince you, that it was lau- ſexes; t 
Fu! to rejoice at thoſe ſports which were thus dehiled Ml places in 
with human blood; but then pray remember, that i to tell hi 
the death of the ſoul be as great a cruelty as the death Now 
of the body; if it be as dreadful ſor a foul to. be ſe· ¶ of the p/ 
parated from God, as to be ſeparated from the body ; ¶ innocent 
ven ought to think it as entirely unlawful to enter that ¶ mption 
houſe where ſo many eternal lives are facrific'd, ot I nuine eff 
ever to partake of thoſe diverfiqus which ſeparate ſuch I fore any 
numbers of ſouls from Gd. : vices ani 

Hence it appears, that if, inſtead of conſidering the Bi ploy-hou/ 
Flay-houſe as only a place of diverſion, you will bur the fag. 
examine what materials it is made of, if you will but I chargeab 
conſider the nature of the entertainment, and what  Woccafione 
there doing, you will find it as wicked a place, as ſin:¶ duty, or 
ful a diverfion, and as truly the peculiar pleaſure aud I do be frig 
triumph of the devil, as any wicked place, or (nil its at. 
diverſion in the heathen world. When therefore yu fr as we 
are ask'd to go to a play, don't think that you ar Mourſelyes 
ask'd only to go to 2 diverſion; but be aſſured that ¶ wy aſſiſt 
you are ask'd to yield to the devil, to go over to h peſence, 


farty, and to make one of his cangregation; that I bree, wit 
you do go, you have not only the guilt of buying 6 lince the; 


much 
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nuch vain and corrupt communication, but are alſo 
vid WY as certainly guilty of going to the devil's houſe, and 
bed doing him the ſame honour, as if you was to partake of 

- no WM ſome heathen feſtival. 
uch You muſt conſider, that all the laughter there is 
vhy WY fot only vain and fooliſh ; but that it is a laughter a- 
en- nmongſt devils, that you are upon prophane ground, and 
hearing muſick in the very porch of hell. 
Tuus it is in the reaſon of the thing; and if we 
ould now conſider the ſtate of our play-Hhouſe, as it is 
in fat, we ſhould find it anſwering all theſe charac- 
ters, and producing effects ſuitable to its nature: But 
| ſhall forbear this conſideration, it. being as unneceſſa- 
ry to tell the reader, that our p/ay-houſe is in fact the 
fink of corruption and debauchery ; that it is the general 
rendezvous of the moſt profligate perſons of both 
ſexes ; that it corrupts the air, and turns the adjacent 
places into publick nuiſances; this is as unneceſlary, as - 
totell him, that the exchange is a place of merchandiſe. 
Now it is to be obſerved, that this is not the ſtate 
of the p/ay-houſe, through any accidental abuſe, as any 
innocent or good thing may be abuſed ; but that cor- 
mption and debauchery are the truly natural and ge- 
nuine effects of the ffage- entertainment. Let not there- 
ſore any one ſay, that he is not anſwerable for thoſe 
vices and debaucheries, which are occaſioned by the 
play-houſe ; for ſo far as he partakes of the pleaſure of 
the fage, and is an encourager of it, ſo far he is 
chargeable with thoſe diſorders which neceſſarily are - 
cecationed by it. If evil ariſes from our doing our 
duty, or our attendance at any - good deſign, we are not 
to be frighted at it; but if evil ariſes from any thing, 
6 its natural and genuine effect; in all ſuch caſes, 10 - 
hr as we contribute to the cauſe, - ſo far we make 
carſelves guilty of the effects. So that all who any) 
way aſſiſt the p/ay-houſe, or even encourage it by their 
preſence, make themſelves chargeable, in ſome de- 
pree, with all the evils and vices which follow from it. 
ance therefore it cannot be doubted by any one, -whe-- - 
> 4; ther 
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ther the p/ay-houſe be a nurſety of vie. and; dehauche 
ry, ſince the evil effects it has upon people's manners, 
is as viſ ble as the ſun at noon; one would imagine, 
that all people of virtue and modeſiy ſhould, not only 
avi i, it, hut avoid it with the utmoſt. abhorrence; 
that they ſh uld be ſo far from entering into it, that 
| th y meld ceceit the very, fight of it. For what. 
a .ontradicuon is it to common ſenſe, to hear a wo- 
man lamenting the miſerable lewdneſs and debauchery 
of the age, the vicious taſte, and irregular, pleaſures 
ol the werld, and at the ſame time dreſſing herſelf to, 
meet the lewdeit part of the world, ax.the fountain 
head of all lewdneſs, and making herſelf one of that 
crowd, where every abandoned wretch is glad to be 
preſent? She may fancy that ſhe hates. and abominates 
their vices; but ſhe may depend upon it, that till ſbe 
hates and abominates the place of vicious pleaſures, 
till ſhe dare not come near an entertainment which is 
the cauſe of ſo much debauchery, and the pleaſure of 
the moſt debauched people; till ſhe is thus diſpoſed, 
ſhe wants the trueſt ſign of a real and religious abhor- 
rence of the vices of the age. wry 
Fo x to wave all other conſiderations, I ;wguld on- 
ly ask her a queſtion or two on the ſingle article, of 
modeſtly. What is modeſty ? Is it a little mechanical 
2 behayiour, that goes no farther than, a fey 
forms and modes at particular times and places? or 1 
it a real temper, a rational diſpoſition, of the heart, 
that is founded in religion? Now, if modeſty. is only. 
a mechanical obſervance of a little outſide behaviour, 
then I can eaſily perceive how a modeſt woman may 
frequent. pla s; there is no inconſiſtency for ſuch a. 
one to be one thing in one place, and another in 
another place ; to diſdain an immodeſt; converſation, 


tion of the heart, that is founded in, the princi les of names, m 
religion; then, I confels, I canqos. comprehend, how. Way mal 


Invitation 
- (ture * 


t would | 


and yet, at the ſame time, reliſh, and delight in im: Mit all v 
modeſt and impudent ſpeeches in a wach 5 Now as 5 
bouſe. But if modeſty is a real temper and di of number 
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perſon of ſuch modeſty ſhould ever come twice into 
 play-hauſe.. Far if it is reaſon and religion that has 
ppir'd her with a modeſt heart; that makes her care- 
of her behaviour; that makes her hate and abhor 
zry word, ar.look, or hint, in converſation, that has: 
e appearance of lewdneſs ; that makes her ſhun the 


at. Weonpany of ſuch. as talk with too much freedom; if 
0- ee is thus modeſt in common life, from a principle of 
I} W:igion, a temper of heart; is it poſſible for ſuch a 
res, re (1 don't ſay to ſeek) but to bear with the immo- 


lt and impudence of the fage ;. for mult not immo- 


| ty and impudence, muſt not looſe and wanton diſ- 
at ore be the ſame Hateful things, and give the ſame 
be. Wfnce to a modeſt mind in one place as in another? 


| muſt.not that place, which is the ſeat of immodeſty, 
here, men and women are. train'd up in lewdneſs; 
there almoſt every day in the. year is a day devoted 
o the fooliſh: repreſentations of rant, luſt, and paſſion ; 
muſt not wy lace, — all others, be the — 
ddious to a mi t is z dry ry rinciples o 

ron and religion? One would ſuppoſe, — po a. 
jerſon ſhould as much abominate the place, as any 


n. Wether filthy fight; and be as much offended. with an 
of, Wvitation to it, as if ſhe was invited to ſee an.immodeft- 
cat Witture, For the repreſentacions._of the fage, the in- 
am d paſſions of lovers there deſcrib!d, are as groſs an 
u eſſence to the ear, as any repreſentation that can offend. 
nt, Ie eye. | | 

ly. — not to be concluded, that becauſe I affirm. 
u. e play-bouſe to be an entertainment contrary. to mo- 
ay, Welty, that therefore I accuſe all people as void of mo- 
A, Willy who ever go to it. I might affirm, that zranſub-.. 
in WMfantiation is contrary to all en and rea/or ; but then. 
n, Wt would be a wrong concluſion. to ſay, that I affirmed 
m dat all who believe it are void of all ſeaſe and reaſon. 


Now as prejudices, the force of education, the authority 
cl numbers, the way of the avor/d, the example of great 
une, may make people believe ; ſo the cauſes -- 


Wy make people act againſt. all ſenſe and reaſon, = 
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be guilty of practices which no more ſuit with the pu. 
rity of their religion than tran/ubtantiation agrees with 
common ſenſe, OO 
To proceed: I once heard a young lady thus ex. 
cuſing her ſelf for going to the p/ay-houje ; That ſhe 
went but ſeldom, and then in company of her mother 
and her aunt ; that they always knew their play be- 
fore-hand, and never, went on the /acrament-wweek, 
And what harm pray, ſays ſhe, can there be in this? 
It. breaks in upon no rules of my life; I negle& no 
part of my duty; I go to church, and perform the ſame 
devotions at home, as on other days. It ought to be 
_ obſerved, that chis excuſe can only be allowed where 
the diverſion it ſelf is innocent; it muſt therefore. be firſt 
conſider d, what the entertainment is in it ſelf, whether 
it be. ſuitable to the ſpirit and temper of religion; for 
if it is right and proper in it ſelf, it needs no excuſe; 
but if it be aurong, and dangerous to religion, we are 
not to uſe it cauticuſſy, but avoid it conſtantly. » 
SECONDLY, it is no proof of the innocency of a 
thing, that it does not interfere with our hours of duty, 
nor break the regularity of our lives; for very wicked 
ways of ſpending times may yet be conſiſtent with a 
diſtribution of our hours. She muſt therefote 
conſider, not only whether ſuck a diverſion hinders the 
larity of her life, or breaks in upon her devotions 
rablick or private; but whether it hinders or any ways af. 
Qs that pirit and temper, which all her devotions aſpire 
after.” Is it conformable to that heavenly affection, that 
love of God, that purity of heart, that wiſdom of mind, Wlquences 
that perfection of holineſs, that contempt of the world, Wiople of 
that watchfulneſs and ſelf-denial, that humility- and Wk and i 
fear of ſn? is it conformable to theſe graces, which keople of 
are to be the daily /ubje# of all her prayers ? This is Winer on 
the only way for her to know the innocency of going to conde 
a play. If what ſhe there hears and ſees, has no n- ¶ dey may 
trariety to. any graces or wirtues Which ſhe prays for; Wi they w. 
if all that there paſſes be fit for the purity and piety of "WU their « 
ene that is lead by the Spirit of Chriſt, and n ä | 
| | Our 
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aut her ſalvation with fear and trembling ; if the fag 
te an entertainment that may be thought according to 
the will of God ; then ſhe _— of an hour ve 
innocently, tho' her mother or her aunt were not wit 
her. But if the contrary to all this be true; if moſt 
of what ſhe there hears and ſees, be as contrary to the 
izty and purity of Chriſtianity, as fzaftizg is contrary 
Nfl FIf the houſe which ſhe ſupports by her mo- 
ey, and encourages by her preſence, be a notorious 
means of corruption, viſibly carrying on the cauſe of 
vice and debauchery ; ſhe muſt not then think her ſelf 
excus'd for being with her zzother. DI 
Ta1RDLY, the ſame perſon would perhaps think it 
range to hear one of her virtuous acquaintance givin 
the ike exciſe for going now and then to a maſs 
or | 


Mow this diverſion is new in our country, and there- 
fre people judge of it in the manner that they ſhould, 
tecauſe they are not blinded by »/e and cuſſam; but 
þt any one give but the true reaſons why a perſon of 
inne and piety ſhould not give into ſuch entertain- 
nents, and the ſame reaſons will ſhew, that a perſon 
of firit piety ſhould keep at as great a diſtance from 
the play-Houſe. For the entertainment of the flage is as: 
lrealy oppoſite to the purity of religion, and is as. 
nuch the natural means of corruption, and ſerves all 
tad ends in as high a manner, as ma/querades ; they 
mly differ, as bad things of the ſame kind may differ 
tom one another. So that if the evil uſe, the ill con- 
kquences of -ades, be a Rm _— — — 
oople of piety partaking of them, t e evil 
ue and — of the ſage ought to keep all 
eople of virtue from it. If people will conſult their 
* only, they may take the entertainment of one, 

condemn the other, as following the ſame guide; 
hey may abhor intemperance, and indulge malire; but 
they will conſult religion, and make that the ground 
their apinions, they would find as firong _y 
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rent, and a deeper corruption ot heart, to ſeek the di- 
rerſion of the tage, than to take the pleaſure of a 
brrow'd colour. | | or 

I xxow you are offended at this compariſon, bo- 
auſe you judge by your temper and prejudices, and 
jon't conſider the things, as they are in themſelves, by. 
the pure light of reaſon and religion. Painting has not 
keen the way of your family; it is ſuppos'd to be the 
nactice but of very few ; and thoſe who uſe it, en- 
leavour to conceal it; this makes you readily condemn. 
on the contrary, your mother and aunt carry you to 
play ; you ſee virtuous people there, and the ſame per- 
"ns that fill our churches ; ſo that your temper is as 
uch engag'd to think it lawful to go ſometimes to a 
joy, as it is engag'd to think the uſe of paint odious 
d ſinful. Lay aſide therefore | theſe prejudices for a 
nile; fancy that you had been train'd up in ſome cor- 
r of the world in the principles of Chriſtianity, and 
xd never heard either of the p/ay-houſe or painting; 
wgine now that you was to examine the lawfulneſs of 
em by the doctrines of ſcripture ; you would firſt 
lire to be told the nature of theſe things, and what 
ey meant. They would tell you, that painting was 


ment, WF: borrowing of co/ours from art, to make the face 
n ; ork more beautiful. Now tho' you found no expreſs . 
ther? rt of ſcripture againſt painting, you would find, that 

dem 


was 9 prod againſt tempers requir'd in ſcripture; 


u the would therefore condemn it, as proceeding from a 
tions, My of mind, a fondneſi of beauty; you would ſee 
ful fort the harm of painting conſiſted in this, that it pro- 
laing ed from a temper of mind contrary to the /obriety 
pain. Id humility of a Chriſtian, which indeed is harm 
would Wough, becauſe this humility and ſobriety of mind is 


eſential to religion as charity and devotion. So 
t in judging according to ſcripture, you would hold 
g mays unreaſonable to paint ſometimes, as to be ſome- 
amen, bes malicious, indevout, proud or falſe. | 8 | 
it ſup· ov are now to conſider the fage ; you are to keep 
judge to ſcripture, and fancy that you yet know no- 
ment, bes thing 
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thing of p/ays. You afk therefore ſirſt what the fl 
or play houſe is? You are told, that it is a place whire 
all ſorts of people meet to be entertained with 4c. 
fes, actions, and repreſentations, which are recomme. 
ded to the heart by beautiful ſcenes, the ſplendor of 
lights, and the harmony of muſick. You are told, 
that theſe diſcourſes are the inventions of men of yy 
and imagination, which deſcribe imaginary intrizu! 
and ſcenes of love, and introduce men and — 


W. 


ſuppo 
and y 
houſe, 
ſhould 
again 
unlaw⸗ 


courfing, raving, and acting in all the wild, indecei 17 
tranſports of 4% and pagten. You are told, that u me 
diverſion partly confilts of lud and prophane lang v lire 
ſung to fine muſick, and partly of extravagant da ur a 
logues between immodeſt per/ons, talking in a ſtyle dea 
hoe and madneſs, that is no-where elſe to be found © '*4 
and entertaining the Chrifian audience with all H , 
violence of paſſion, corruption of heart, wantonne ©? 
of mind, immodeſty of thought, and prophane jeſt devout, 
that the wit of the poet is able to invent. You , ar 
told, that the p/ayers, men and women, are trained offfÞ the 
to act and repreſent all the deſcriptions of luſt an . 
paſſion in the /ve/ieft manner, to add a lewdneſs 0 —_ 
action to lewd ſpeeches ; that they get their liveliboody ough 
by curfing, fuearing, and ranting, for three hours wif ©", im 
gether, to an aſſembiy of Chriftians. wich, 
Now tho you find no particular text of ſcript Bought 
condemning the age,” or tragedy, or comedy, in er 2 "indi 
words; yet, what is much more, you find th 
uch entertainments are a * contradictien to ti 

avhole nature of religion. They are not contrary Teg 
this or that particular temper ; but are contrary At 

that whole turn of heart and mind — I 
quires. Painting is contrary to 3 N ow wh 
fore is always to be avoided as ſinful. But the ertef , and 


in it? It 
1 4 * 


Wanton feng, is a cotradigion ts c 
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HMrine that our Saviour and his apoſtles have taught 
us. So that to abhor painting at all times, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes a vanity of mind, and is contrary to humility, 
and yet think there is a lawful time to go to the play- 
buuſe, is as contrary to common ſenſe, as if a man 
ſhould hold that it was lawful ſometimes to offend 
againſt all the doctrines of religion, and yet always 
unlawful to offend againſt any vne doctrine of religion. 

Ir therefore you was to come (as I ſuppoſed) from 
ſome corner of the world, where you had been uied 
to live and judge by the rules of religion, and upon 
your arrival here, had been told what painting, and 
the fage was; as you would not expect to ſee perſons 
of religious humility carrying their daughters to paint- 
fps, or inviting their pious friends to go along with 
them ; ſo much leſs would you expect to hear, that 
devout, pious, and modeſt women carried their daugh- 
ters, and invited their virtuous friends to meet them 
at the play. Leaſt of all could you imagine, that 
there were any. people too pious and devout to indulge 
the vanity of painting; and yet not devout or pious 
enough to abhor the immodeſty, prophaneneſs, .ribbal- 
dry, immorality, and blaſphemy of the flaps. 

To proceed: A polite writer (a) of a late paper, 
thought he had ſufficiently ridiculed a certain lady's 
pretenſion to piety, when ſpeaking of her chfet, he 

$ 


Together lie her 1 and paint, 
At once F improve the finner and the ſaint. 


Now whence comes it, that this writer judges ſo right 
ly, and ſpeaks the truth ſo plainly in the matter of 
painting ? Whence comes it, that the generality of his 
readers think his obſervation juſt, and join with him 
in it? It is becauſe painting is not yet an acknowledged 
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(a) * No. 79. 


practico, 
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practice, but is for the moſt part reckoned a ſhamefd 


inſtance of vanity. Now as we are not prejudiced in 


favour of this practice, and have no excuſes to make 


for our ewn /oare in it; ſo we judge of it impartially, 
and immediately perceive its contrariety to a religiou 


temper and ſtate of mind. This writer ſaw this in 
ſo ſtrong a light, that he does not ſcruple to ſuppoſe, 
that paint 1s as natural and proper a means to improye 
_—_ as the prayer-book is to improve the aint. 

I $sHovLD therefore hope, that it need not be im- 
puted to any fourne/s of temper, religious weakneſs or 
dulneſs of ſpirits ; if a elergyman ſhould imagine, that 
the prophaneneſs, debauchery, lewdneſs, and blaſphe- 
my of the fage, is as natural a means to improve the 
inner, as a bottle of paint; or, if he ſhould venture 
to ſhew, that the church and the play-houſe are as ri. 
diculous a contradiction, and do no more ſuit with the 
ſame perſon, than the prayer- boot and paint. 

Ac Alx; ſuppoſe you were told that the holy angel, 
delight in the repentance and devotion of Chriſtians 
that they attend at God's a/tar, and rejoice in the 

yers and praiſes which are there offered unto God; 
Fi imagine you could eaſily believe it, you could think 


It very a le to the nature of ſuch good beings, 


to ſee fa irits returning unto God. Suppoſe you 
were = 40 that — heavenly begs 1 
lighted to be with men in their drankenneſ7, revellings, 
and debaucheries, and were as much pleaſed with their 
vices and corruptions, as with their devotions, you 
would know, that both theſe accounts could not poſ- 
fibly be true; you could no more doubt in your mind, 
whether good angels that delight in the converſion and 
devotion of Chriſtians, do alſo delight in their vices 
and follies, than you can doubt, whether the ſame 
perſon can be aliue and dead at the ſame time. You 
would be ſure, that in-proportion as they delighted in 
the piety and holineſs of men, they muſt neceſſarily in 
the ſame degree abhor and diſlike their vices and ar- 
oup/ions. So that, ſuppoſing the matter of our church- 

| wh fervit; 
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in vice; the excellency of its devotions; its heavenly 
ke Wl petitions ; its lofty hymns ; its ſolemn praties of the 
ly, WH not High God, be ſuch a glorious ſervice as invites 
xy MW and procures the attendance of that fed quire; if 
in Wl this be true, I ſuppoſe you are as certain as you can 
\ WH be of the plaineſt truth; that the f/rhine/s, the rant, 
we: Wl rilba/dry, prophaneneſs and impiety of the flage, mult 
t. WT be the hatred and averſion of thoſe good pirits. You 
m. Wl are ſure, that it is as impoſſible for them to behold 
or Wl the fage with pleaſure, as to look upon the holy altar 
hat Wl with abhorrence. | 
he- ConsiDER a While on this matter, and think how 
the Wl it can be lawful for you to go to a place; where, if a 
ure ny angel was to look with pleaſure, it would ceaſe to 
de good? For as that which makes angels good, is 
the Wl the = right temper which makes you good; ſo tha 
fame tempers which would render angels evil, muſt 
vel ao render you evil. You may perhaps tell me that 
ns; ou are not an angel. I grant it, neither are you 
the Wl Jeſus Chriſt, neither are you God; yet you are called 
od; s be holy, as Jeſus Chriſt was holy; and 'to be perfect, 
ink Wl « jour Father which is in heaven is perfect. Tho you 
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195, ue not an angel, yet it is of your glorious hope, 
— that you ſhall be as the A God; 10 that as — 
de- ue capable of their ay * wap you muſt think your- 
nos, elf obliged to be as like them in your temper, as 
heir Wl the infirmity of your preſent ſtate will permit. If 
you elt are to rejoice in ſinging the praiſes of God 
poſ- no their joy may exceed yours; yet you are as 
ind, nuch obliged to your degree of joy in this du 


s they are. Angels, by the light and ww 
their nature, may abhor all manner of fin with 
ſtronger averſion, a higher degree of abhorrence ; yet 
jou are as much obliged to abhor all manner of in, 
6 they are. So that it is no more lawful for you to 
Elight in impure, prophane diverſions, which good 
gelt abhor, than it is lawful for you to hate thoſe 
raje; and advrations which are their delight. 
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You are to conſider alſo, that theſe contradiftry 
temfers are no more poſſible in the /ame men, than in 
the /ame angels ; "tis no more poſſible for your heart 
t:uly to delight in the ſervice of the church, to be in 
earneſt in all its devotions, and at the ſame time de. 
light in the entertainment of the fage, than it is poſ- 
{:ble for an angel to delight in them both. 

You may fancy that you reliſh theſe entertainments, 
and at the {ame time reliſh and delight in the ſervice 
of God, and are very hearty in your devotions; you 
may fancy this, as cruel men may fancy themſelves to 
be merciful, the couetous and proud may fancy them- 
{elves to be humble and heavenly-minded ; but then take 
notice, that it is all but mere fancy: for it is as im. 
pcflible to be really devout with your reaſon and un. 
der ſtanding, and at the ſame time delight in the en- 
tertainment of the fage ; as tis impoſſible to be really 
eharitable, and delighting in æalict at the ſame time, 
There is indeed a fa/ſene/5 in our hearts, a mechaniſm 
in our conſtitution, whi 
not conſtantly /u 
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will deceive thoſe, w 
e# themſelves. There are, farms « 
devotion, little rules of religion, which are fixed in u 
by education, which we can no more part with, tha 
- we can part with any other cuſtoms which we hav 
Jong uſed. Now this makes many | 
themſelves mighty pious, becauſe they find it is not in 
their nature to forbear or negle& ſuch and ſuch form 
of piety 3 they fancy that religion muſt have its ſeat i) 
their heart, becauſe their Heart is ſo unalterable in 
certain rules of religion. Thus a 
in his times of prayer, will perhaps think himſe] 
much injured, if you was to tell him that it is bs 
avant of piety, that makes him reliſn che diverſion d 
the age : his heart immediately juſtifies him a 
ſuch an accuſation, and tells him how conſtant 
in his devotions ; whereas it is very poſſible, that hs 
may have but little more piety, than what conſiſts in 
ſome rules and forms, and that his conſtancy to ſuc 
rules may be owing to the ſame cauſe, which _ 


people think 
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in others conſtantly /eepy at ſuch an hour, that is, the 
art nere 7:echani/m of his conſtitution, and the forceof 
in I m. This is the ſtate of numbers of people; other- 
de. W wiſe it would not be ſo common, to ſee the ſame peo- 
of- ple conſtant and unalterable in /ome rules of religion, 
| and as conſtant and unalterable in pride, paſſion, and 
nts, Wl ©/4127y. : — 
ice op there are many other inſtances of a falſe 
you Wl piety : ſome people feel themſelves capable of religious 
to ſervours, they have their paſſions frequently affected 
em- vith religion fubjefs, who from thence imagine, that 
ake Wl their hearts are in a true ſtate of religion. But ſuch 
im. a concluſion is very deceitful. For the mere mechani/m 
un- and natural temper of our bodies, and our preſent con- 
en» WM dition, may be the chief foundation of all this. Thus 
ally Wl 2 may find herſelf, as ſhe thinks, warm in her 
me. Wl devotions, and praiſe God at church with a ſenſe of 
nin WM joy; ſhe thinks ſhe is very good, becauſe ſhe finds her- 
0.40 elt thus a fected and pleaſed with the ſervice of the 
church; whereas, it may be, the very reaſon why ſhe 
h more than ordinarily devout, and thinks it a plea- 
fare to praiſe God, is, becauſe ſhe is going to a ball 
ora play, as ſoon as divine ſervice is over. This 
agreeable e tion has ſo put her ſpirits in order, 
that ſlie can be very thankful to God all the time ſhe 
at church. | 

ANOTHER has been pleaſed with the compliments 
pad to her perſon, ſhe finds herſelf very finely dreſi d, 
lhe is full of joy under fuch thoughts, and ſo can eaſily 
break out into ferwours of devotion, and rejoice in God 
it a time when ſhe can rejoice in any thing. Theſe 
frequent ſtarts of devotion, make her think herſelf to 
be far advanced in piety, and ſhe does not perceive, 
that the height of her devotion is owing to the height 
of her vanity. Let her but be 4% pleaſed with herſelf, 
iu her be anregarded, undreſſed, without ſuch pleaſing 
fieZions, and ſhe will find herſelf ſunk into a ſtrange 
lane, towards devotian. ; 
Tug ſame temper js very frequent in common life 3 
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— you meet a perſon who is very fond of you, full of pects 


àffection, and pleaſed with every thing you ſay or do; Ml giced 
you mult not imagine that he has more friend/bip for WM he is 
you, than when he ſaw you laſt, and hardly took any IM « rex: 
notice of you: the matter is only this, the man is in Wl that y 
a ſtate of joy at ſomething or other, he is pleaſed with very! 
himſctf, and ſo is eaſily pleaſed with you; ſtay but til WM tico, 1 
this fow of Hirit is gone off, and he will ſhey you no WM water 
more affeclion than he us'd to do. This is * reli- in ſom 
ion of numbers of people; they are devaut by fir be that 
and farts, in the fame manner as tl. ey are pleaſed by uppoſe 
fits and farts, and their devotion at thoſe very times u WM hmielt 
no more a {gn of true piety, than the ciyility and com- ¶ buni/it 
pliments of a perſon ove-jezed, are ſiggs gf true friend- ¶ wreife, 
Hip. But #iil theſe little flaſhes of devatign make , bett 
people think themſelves in a ſtate of religion. won't { 
Taxs another inſtance of a falie piety of another WM une 
kind: Junius has been orthodox in his faith, a lover I dink th 
of churchmen, a hater of hereticks theſe ſeveral years. ¶ pon cer 
he is the firlt that is ſorry for a dangerous book that 1s Wready to 
come out, he is amazed what people would be at by Multructe 
ſuch writings, but thanks God there is learning eno te decei 
in the world to ccnfute them. He reads all the con- ¶ danger. 
futations of atheiſts, deiſis, and bereticks ; there is only de parti 


one {ort of books, for which Junius has no taſte, and Meplainu 
that is, books of devotoin. He freely owns, that they Wa, the 
are not for his taſte, he does not anderſtand their flights. Nif you to 


ty another perſon was to ſay ſo much, it would be Wn a hig 
imputed to his want of piety ; but becauſe Junius 1s Mtieir liv 
known to be an enemy to irreligion, becauſe he is con» Hrligious 


ſtantly at church, you ſuppoſe him to be a pious man, I WA: 
tho” he thus confeſſes that he wants the pirit 2 { pete ers, it is 
It is in the ſame manner that Junius deceives himſelſ, Miveral ca 
his heart permits him to negle& books of devotion, Fiut conc 


becauſe his heart is conſtantly hewing him his zeal for Ind aflitte 
religion, and Honour for the church; this makes him Wir dealin 
no more ſuſpect himſelf to want any degrees of piety, ¶uning i 
than he ſuſpects himſelf to be a favourer of berefy. It Wu of ever 
he never ri himſelf; if he Wes, on that v 


» 
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of WW reds any falſeneſs in his own heart, if he is preju- 
lo: (iced in favour of all his own ways, it is becauſe 
for he 18 prejudiced in favour of all orthodax men, Funi- 


iny reads much controverſy, yet he does not take it ill, 


;in Wl that you pretend to inform him in matters of contro- 
ith /; on the contrary, he never reads books of devc- 
till Ml tico, yet is angry if you pretend to correct him in 
no Ml matters of that kind. You may ſuppoſe him miſtaken 
eli- n ſomething that he is always ſtudying, and he will 
fits be thankful to you for ſetting him right; but if you 


by Wl pole him miſtaken in things that he never applies 


5 1 WM higniclf to, if you ſuppole that any body knows what 
om- Wl bumility, hbeawenly- mindedueſs,, dewotian, ſelf-denial, 
end- WM wrtificatian, repentance,. charity, or the {ove of God 
ake Wis, beiter than he, you provoke his temper, and he 
X won't ſuffer himſelf to be informed by you. Great 
wnbers of people are like Junius in this reſpect, they 
think they are very religious by liſtening to inſtruction 
upon certain points, by reading certain baoks, and being 
ready to receive farther light; who yet can't bear io be 
uſtructed in matters, where they are molt likely to 
te deceived, and where the deceit is of the utmoſt 
danger. They will be thankful for your telling them 
the particular times in which the gaſpels were writ, far 
explaining the word Euroclydon, or Anathema Marana- 
la, they will be glad of ſuch uſeſul inſtruction; but 
if you touch upon ſuch ſubjects as really concern them 


their lives, theſe religious people, who are ſo fond of 
religious truths, cannot bear to be thus inſtructed. 

WHAT is the reaſon, that when we conſult /awv- 
rs, it is not to hear harangues upon the lago, or its 
kveral courts, it is not to hear the variety of caſes 
lat concern other people; but it is to be inſtructed 
and aſſiſted in our own caſe? Why do we thank them 
br dealing impartially with us, A ſearching and ex- 
mining into the true ſtate of our ca, and informing 
w of every thing that concerns us? What is the rea- 
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and progreſs of phy/ick, or the hiſtory of diſputes a. 
mongſt them, not to hear of other people's diſtempers ; 
but to tell them our own particular fate, and learn the 
cure of our own diftempers ? Why do we thank them 
for being nicely exa in ſearching us out, for examin- 
ing into every part of our lives, our ways of eating, 
drinking, and fleeping, and not ſuffering us to deceive 
ourſelves with wrong opinions and practices? What 
is the reaſon why we act thus conſiſtently, and in the 
ſame manner, in both theſe inſtances ? Now the only 
reaſon is this, becauſe in both theſe inſtances we arg 
really in earneſt. When you are in earneſt in your re. 
ligion, you will act as conſiſtently, and in the fame 
manner there. When you defire ſolid piety, as you 
deſire ſound health, your chief concern will be about 
your own diſorders ; you will thank divines and caſy- 
://s for making you their chief care; you will be glad 
to have them examine and ſearch into your ways of 
life, to be rightly informed of the follies, vanities, and 
dangers of your ſtate; you will be glad to read thoſe 
books, and conſult thoſe caſui/ts, which are moſt exa# 
and faithful in diſcovering your faults, who queſtion 
and examine all your ways, who diſcover to you your 
ſecret corruptions, and unſuſpected follies, and who an 
beſt able to give you the ſureſt rules of arriving at 
Chriſtian perfection: when you are in earneſt in your 
religion, you will as certainly act in this manner, a 
you act in the ſame manner with the /avyer or phy- 
ian. Take this alſo for an undeniable truth, that 
till you do act in this manner, you are not in 
in your religion. This therefore is a good rule to ex- 
amine yourſelf by. Do you find that you a& in re- 
ligion, as you do in other caſes, where you are in ear- 
neſt ? Are you as ſuſpicious of yourſelf, as fearful of 
miſtake, as watchful of danger, as glad of aſſiſtance, 
as.defirous of ſucceſs, as in other matters, where your 
life or fortune are at ſtake, or where your heart is en- 
gaged ? Never imagine that your religion is founded 
N a true kar of God, and a hearty de * 
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ill you find yourſelf acting as you do in other matters, 
where your fears are great, and your deſires hearty. 
If you had rather read books that entertain the mind, 
than correct the heart; if you had rather hear a ca/ui/t 
examine other people's lives, than your's; if you had 
rather hear him talk of the excellency and wiſdom of 
religion, than be exact in trying the excellency and wiſ- 
dow of your way of life, you mult take it for granted, 
that you are not in earneſt in the reformation of your 
life, and that there are /ome tempers in you more ſtrong 
and powerful, that more rule and govern you, than 
the fear of God, and a defire of ſalvation. To return 
now to my ſubject : | 

I AD obſerved, that people who are religious up- 
on a true principle, who. are devout with their rea/aw 
ud «der ſtanding, cannot poſſibly either reis or al- 
ky the entertainment of the fage. I obſerved, thay 
theſe contradictory tempers, a delight in the offices aud 
divine ſervices of the church, and a delight in the en- 
ertainments of the Hage, ate no more paſſihle to be in 
the ſame good nen, than in the fame guad angels. This 
made it neceſſary for me to ſtep a. little afide from 
my ſabje&, to 8 ſome * — of xeli- 
gion, which are chiefly faunded in natural 
aſlom, education, and the <way of the world; which 
yet ſo far deceive people, as to make them fancy 
themſelves in a good ſtate of religion, While they live 
ud act by another ſpirit and temper. 

Now, I readily own, a man may come up to theſe 
appearances of religion, he may carry on a courſe of 
uch piety as this, and yet reli the diverſion of the 
lage. It is no contradiction for a man to like to ſay 
lis prayers, to be often delighted with the ſervice of 
the church, to hear ſer mont, to read divinity, to detect 
bereticks, and yet find a conſtant pleaſure in the vain 
entertaĩnments of the age. The world abounds with 
nftances of people who wear, drink, and debauch, 
vith all theſe appearances of religion. Now as we are 
lure, that where we ſee theſe vices, thoſe perſons have 
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only an appearance of religion, which is founded in 
ſomething elſe, than a true fear of God 3 fo where. 
ever we {ce ſober and regular people, lovers of the 
church, and friends to religion, taking the plgaſure 
of the fage, we __ be as ſure, that their religion is 
defeive, and founded in ſomething that is week and 
falſe, and blind, that permits them to act ſo inconſi. 
tently. For the reaſoning is full as ftrong in one 
caſe as in the other. Now although I would nat 
have people to be ſo ſolely guided by what they feel, 
or think they feel in their own minds ; yet this we may 
depend upon, as certain in our tempers, that we ne- 
ver love or affet any thing truly, but we hate and 
avoid all that is contrary to it in an equal degree. 80 
that we may be affured, that all that love, or real, 


or affection, that we be for any thing, is but 


mere pretence, and a Blind motion, unleſs it appears by 
a zealous, lively abhorrence of every thing that 1 
contrary to it. Upon this ground I again a 
it is impoſlible for truly religious peo 


entertainments of the ſtage. For der only the 


matter in this ſhort view. A truly religious perſon is 


to love and fear, and adore God, with al his heart, 


and with all his foul, and with all his firength ; now 
I ask you, who it is that has this true love of God? 
Is it he that delights in prophaneneſs at all time? 
Or is it he that can bear with prophaneneſs /ometime:? 
Or is it he that abhors and avoids it at a// times and 
in all places? Which of theſe three hath a right to 
be eſteemed a true lover of God? Now he that goes 
to a play at any time, though he may ſay that he 
does not delight in prophanexefs, yet he muſt own, 
that he can ſometimes, and in ſome places, bear 
with prophaneneſs. For prophaneneſs of ſome kind 
or other, is in moſt of our plays, almoſt as common, 
as the name of God in ſcripture. But I will ſuppoſe 
it were only now and then, and that no prophanenels, 
either of thought or expreſſion, happened above 7: 
or thrice in an entertainment; yet this is phe 
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ind he that can bear with % much, that can ſeek the 
in Wl entertainment as a pleaſure, mutt acknowledge, that 
re- Wl tiough he does not delight in prophaneneſs as ſuch, 
the WI jet he can bear with prophaneneſs for the ſake of other 
ure WH Light. Now ask yourſelf; has not he a truer love 
1 is Wl of God, whoſe piety will not ſuffer him to bear with 
and WY pophaneneſs at any time, or in any place, or for any 
iſ. I fleafure ? Am I not therefore ſupported by plain rea- 
one Win and common ſenſe, when 1 affirm, that it is for 
not Want of true piety, that any people are able to beat 
de entertainment of the age ? 
You ſee alſo, that no higher degree of piety is. 


ne- Wrequired, to fill one with a conſtant abhorrence of the 
and ge, than ſuch a piety, as implies an abhorrence of 
do Wirophaneneſs at al times, and in a// places. EA 
cal, War x you are thus pious, when you thus love 
yo God, you will have a piety, a love of God that will 
s 


_ to be at an entertainment that has any 
nixture o 22 Now as there muſt be this 
nanifeſt defect in true piety, before you can bear 
ith the prophaneneſs of the fage ; ſo if you confider 
ery other of the character of a truly religious 
un, you will find, that there muſt be the ſame de- 
& run through the whole of it, before he can be fit 
r ſuch — oh 1201 | 
You tell me that you love the church, and rejoice 
the returns of divme-ſervice, though you now and 
ten go to a play. Now conſider what it is which 


kiotion, you love to draw near to God, you love to 
„ you love to abhar and deplore yon iniquities, and 


lament the m/ery and wanity of human life; you 
ne to hear the inſtructions of divine wiſdom, ta raiſe 


on your knees praying againſt all the vanities and 
ldy Spirit. 


teſe words mean, JF you love and delight in the ſer- 
ice of the church, then you love to be in a flate of 


e made ſenſible of the miſery, , guilt, eight af 


ar ſoul unto God, and fing his praiſes 3 you love to 
1 of life, and for all the gifts and graces of God's 
Nov | 
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Now all this is implied in the true love of church 
ferwice ; for unleſs you love it for what* it is, and be- 20 
cauſe you feel its excellency, your love is only a blint WM egit 
mechanical motion; but if you love it in truth and rea; = th 
lity, it er are thus affected with it, betauſe all iu tions 
parts ſo highly ſuit the condition of human nature, dd ir 
whilſt you are thus diſpoſel, you can no more reliſ "Ig 
the wicked ſpirit and fool temper of ftage-entertain. . 
ments, than fincere, dying penitents, can delight in u and 
gilt of their fins. | 3 

Neves imagine therefore, that you are ſincerely 10 = 
affected with the con/2fions of the church, or that you ks 
are truly glad for the return of thoſe hours, which ,, >. 
humble you in the fight of God; never imagine, that belier 
you truly feel the mifery and weight of ſin, or fin-WI have! 
cerely lament the corruption of your nature,  whilt i and v. 
you dare go to the fountain-head of corruption, . the erer 
place where fin reigns, and exerciſes its highelt power. : 

Never imagine, that you have the ſpirit of Devo- 
tion, that your heart is renewed with the Holy Ghoſt, 
that it truly rejoices in the means of grace, and the 
hope of glory; never imagine, that it is your joy and 

delight to worſhip God in the beauty of holineſs, te 


rit and 
give y. 
fumethi 
be of a 


ſend up your ſoul to him in prayers and praiſes, ſc L 
long as the way of the flage, its impivus nonſenſe, «ill fe 
jeſts, prophane paſſions, and lewd ſpeeches, are not wk" 
+ utter abhorrence. For it is not more abſurd rofl | *, 
lieve, that a corrupt tree may bring forth good fruit, he Av 
than to believe, that a pious mind, truly devoted to nen o 
God, ſhould taſte and reliſh the entertainment of they 40 
. flage. For the ate and reliſb of the mind, is a more g. a5 
certain ſign of the ſtate and nature of the mind, thang |. _ * 
the quality of fruit is a ſign of the ſtate and nature of nd 

trees. | 
Hap the impure ſpirits, which acked' our bleſed f. e 
Saviour, to ſuffer them to enter into the herd of font . n 
ſaid at the ſame time, that it was their only de/ight and = 
joy to dwell in the light and ſplendor of God, no ona |, | x5 
could have believed them, any more than he. cou . 4351 


believe light and darkneſs to be the ſame thing, 
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ck. Wren you have the Spirit of Chriſt, when you 
be. are devoted to God, when purity, holineſs, and per- 
lint WM ſection is your real care, when you defire to live 
rea- Wl in the light of God's Holy Spirit, to act by his mo- 
Ii” WM tions, to riſe from yu to grace, till you are finiſh- 


ure, ed in glory, it will be as impoſſible for you, whilſt 


lil WW you continue ſo diſpoſed, either to „est or bear the 


ain- WI entertainment of the /age, as it is impoſſible for pure 
ty and holy ſpirits to ask to enter into a herd of ſwine. 
| If you want the delight of ſo corrupt an entertainment, 
rely Wl bo contrary to the Hirit and purity of religion, you 
you coght no more to believe yourſelf, when you pretend 
bick WY oo true piety and devotion, than you ought to have 
that believed thoſe impure ſpirits, if they had pretended to 
in. have been angeln of light. For this is abſolutely certain, 
mit and what you ought carefully to conſider, that nothing 
the erer gives us any pleaſure, but what is fuitab/e to the 
Wer. {ate and temper of mind that we are then in. So 
eo that if the corruption, the immorality, the prophane ſpi- 
nol WY cit and awarron temper of the fage-entertainment, can 
— gire you any pleaſure, you are as ſure that there is 
"MF metbing like all theſe vices in your heart, as you can 
by c be of any thing that relates to a human mind. | 
by / LasTLY, Ask yourſelf, when you think that yo 
dia; have a true love for divine-ſervice, whether he is not a 
* 10 truer lover of it, whoſe ſoul is ſo faſhioned to it, fo 
d 088 1-91 affeed with it, that he can delight in nothing 
Tui that is contrary to it; who can bear with 20 entertain- 
ment that is made up of ſpeeches, paſſions, harangues, 
and ſongs ſo oppoſite to the wiſdom, the diſcourſes, in- 
tructious, and hymns, of divine-ſervice. This, I be- 
leve, you cannot deny ; and if this cannot be de- 
tied, then it muſt be owned as a certain truth, that 
he who can bear with the /age-entertainment, has thi; 
_ defect, that he wants the true love of divine 
ice. . | 


the ſcriptures, and de/ight in reading them; you ſay 
tlus is your temper, though you go to p/ays. . an- 
J 2 wer, 


AGAIN ; it is part of a truly religious man, to love 
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ſwer, that it is for want of a true love and delight Ls 
in the ſcriptures, that you are able to reliſh play; WM / 
You may perhaps ſo love the ſcriptures, that you may Wl 1%# 
think it your duty to read them, and deſire to under. tte 
. ſtand them. But when you once ſo love the ſcriptures, den. 
as to vue to be ile them, to defire that the ſpirit and Ml v lo- 
temper of ſcripture may be the one ſpirit and temper I ©! 
of your life: when, for inſtance, you love this doc- that u 
trine, flrive to enter in at the ſtraigbt gate. If thy right "% btco 
eye offend thee, pluck it out and caft it from thee. When V 
you are of the ſame mind with this ſcripture, be ſober, ¶ cord 
be wigilant, becauſe your adverſary the devil,” as a tc 
roaring lion, wa/keth about ſecking whom he may dt. V0 Ul 
woxr (a). yourſe] 
WHEN you are intent upon this truth, for wwe muff the mo 
all appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chrift, that ct. e in 
ry one may receive the things done in his body (6) **y0 
When this text has taken poſſeſſion of your bean, I ne lab 


Seeing then that all theſe my muſt be difſakved, wha ſee 0 
manner of perſons ought ye to be in all holy converſation nicht 
and godlineſs (c) ? | ſeeing ( 

WukEN you reſign up your whole ſoul to this ex- Nies ©: 
hortation, Ta#e my yoke 2 you, and learn of me, fir. Las- 
J am meek and lowly in heart (d). When your heart neſs is 


can truly bear you witneſs to this doctrine, that you neaſure 
put on the whole armour of Chriſt, that you may be abi tha 
to ſtand, that you live by faith and not by fight, pre. bath co⸗ 
fing after the prize of your high calling. hen you We are 
thus love and delight in the ſcriptures ; when youth wnleſs 1 
enter into its ſpirit and temper ; when its purity is your thought: 
purity, its fears, and hopes, and joys, are your fears, that the 
and hopes, and Joys, you will find yourſelf one 0 This IS | 
thoſe, who conſtantly, and at a/l times, abominate the play-hou 
folly, impertinence, and prophaneneſs of the /fage. Bed m 


For, 

pn. 0 Py | —= mnmodeſ 
(a) 1 Pet. iii. 8. (c) 2 Pet. v. 6. bome ad} 
(5) 2 Cor, v. 10, | (a) Mat. xi. 29. paſſions | 

| ned he 
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LeT me deſire you, when you are dreſſed for a 


play, to read over our Saviour's divine ſermon on the 


nut before you go; try whether your ſoul is full of 
the ſpirit that is mere taught; examine whether you 
-uly in your heart ſuch a love of the ſcripture, as 
to love thoſe conditions of bleſſedneſs that are there de- 
ſcribed, Blefſed are the poor in ſpirit, bl:ged are they 
that mourn, bleſſed are they that hunger and thirſt after 
riebtcouſneſs. Do you find vourſel? in theſe heights of 
kaline/s ? Is your ſoul reformed, purify'd and exalted, 


according to theſe doctrines? Or can you imagine, 


that you are conforming yourſelf to thoſe doctrines, that 


you depart from none of them, when you are preparing 


yourſelf for a pleaſure, which is the proper pleaſure of 


the moſt corrupt and debauched minds? Bleſſed are the 
fure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God Can you think 
that you are righty affected with this doctrine, that you 
ae labouring after this purity, that you are preparing 
toſee God, when you are going to an entertainment, to 
which they ought only to go, who have no thoughts of 
keing God, nor any deſires after that purity which pre- 
pares us for it? 

LasTLY, Another virtue eſſential to Chriſtian ho- 
lineſs is chaſtity 3 our bleſſed Saviour has given us the 
meaſure of this virtue in theſe words. But I ſay unto 


tath committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
We are ſure therefore, that this virtue is not preſerved, 
mleſs we keep ourſelves clear from all immodeſt 


that the guilt of theſe 1s like the guilt of adultery. 
This is the doctrine of Chriſt. Look now into the 
jlay-houſe, and think whether any thing can be ima- 
zined more contrary to this doctrine. 

Fox, not to conſider the monſtrous lewdneſs and 
mmodeſty of the ſage, take it in its beſt fate, when 
lome admired E is upon it: are the extravagant 


patons of difraFed lovers, the impure ravings of in- 
famed heroes, the tender complaints, the joys and tor. 
2 ment 


yu, that whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after her, 


laoughts and impure imaginations ; we are ſure alſo, 
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| | an 
ments of love, and gro/s deſcriptions of luſt; are the =. 
indecent actions, the amorous tranſports, the wanton dec 
addreſs of the actors, which make ſo great a part of mar 
the oft ſober and modeſt tragedies, ate theſe things an W bb 
entertainment conſiſtent with this Chriſtian doQtrine ? in e. 


You may as well imagine, that murder and rapine Wl ati; 
are conſiſtent with charity and meekneſs. I hope it WM nity 
will not now be ſaid, that I have ſpent too much WF a pe 
time upon a ſubject, that ſeems not neceſlary in a trea- WM clare 
tiſe upon Chriſtian Perfection. For tho' theſe things WI of t. 
are generally look'd upon as itte, becauſe they are 
called pleaſures and diverſions ; yet they may as juſtly 
be called vices and debaucheries; they aſſet religion, 
as lies and faſſbood affect it, in the very heart and eſ. 
ſence, and render people as incapable of true piety, 
as any of the groſſeſt indulgences of ſenſuality and in- 
temperance. And perhaps it may be true, that more 
people are kept ſtrangers to the true ſpirit of religion, Chr, 
by what are called pleaſures, diverſions and I _—_— 

than by confe/s'd wices, or the cares and buſineſs of | 

life. I have now only one thing to beg of the read, T 
that he would not think it a ſufficient anſwer to all this, A 
to ſay in general, that it is a doctrine too fri# and WM of > 
rigid ; but that he would conſider every argument as it WM the re 
is in itſelf ; not whether it be ſtrict and rigid, but whe- pre 
ther it be falſe reaſoning, or more ſtrict and rigid than | 
the doctrine of ſcripture : if it preſcribes a purity and 
holineſs which is not according to the ſpirit and temper 
of the ſcriptures, let it be rejected, not as too ſtfidt 
and rigid, but as a ſpecies of falſe worſhip, as vain 
and ridiculous as idolatry : but if what is here aſſerted, 
be highly conformable to the moſt plain doctrines of 
ſcripture, the ſaying that it is too ſtrict and rigid, 1s 
of no more weight againſt it, than if it was ſaid, that 
it was too true. It is not my intention to trouble the 
world with any particular notions of my own ; or to 
impoſe any unn ceſſary rules, or fancy'd degrees of 
perfection upon any people. But in declaring again 


the fage, as I have done, I have no more followed 
ary 
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any particular ſpirit or private temper, or any more 
exceeded the plain doctrine of ſcripture, than if I had 
declared againſt drunkenneſs and debauchery. Let a 
man but be ſo much a Chri/tian, as not to think it too 
high a degree of perfection, or too firi and rigid to be 
in earneſt in thele two petitions, Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil; and he has Chriſtia- 
nity enough to perſuade him, that it 1s neither too high 
a perfection, nor too fri and rigid, conſtantly to de- 
clare againſt, and always to avoid the entertainment 
of the fage. 


CHAP. ALE 


Chriſtians are called to a | conſtant ſtate f 
Prayer and devotion. Eng Wh 


9 is one principal article of our religion to believe, 
that our Bleſſed Saviour is now at the right hand 
of God, there making perpetual interceſſion for us, till 
the redemption of mankind is finiſh'd. Prayer there- 
fore is undoubtedly a proper means of drawing near to 
God, a neceſſary method of reſtoring ſinners to his 
favour ; ſince he, who has conquer'd fin and death, 
who is conſtituted Lord of all, is yet, as the great Ad- 
vocate for ſinners, oblig'd to make perpetual interceſſion 
tor them. 

WHENEveR therefore we are in the ſpirit of prayer; 
when our hearts are lifted up to God, breathing out 
holy petitions to the throne of grace, we have this 
encouragement to be conſtant and fervent in it, that 
we are then joining with an interceſſion at the right 
hand of God, and doing that for our ſelves on earth, 
which our Bleſſed Saviour is perpetually doing for us 
in heaven, This reaſon of prayer is perhaps not 05 
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conſider d; yet it certainly contains a moſt power ſul 
motive to it. For who, that conſiders his ˖ 
as now carrying on by an interceſſion in heaven, can end, 
think himſelf ſo agreeable to God, ſo like his Saviour, conſt: 
as when the conſtancy of his own prayers bears ſome of or 
reſemblance to that never-ceaſing interceſſion which WM their 
is made above? This ſhews us 'alfo, that we are moſt of m 
of all to deſire thoſe prayers which are offer'd up at WW whic! 
the altar, where = body and blood of Chriſt are WW fant : 
joined with them. For as our prayers are ac- Tx 
— to God through the merits of Jes Cui 3 
ſo we may be ſure that we are praying to God in the WW fays 1 
molt prevailing way, when we thus pray in the name I ciple « 
of Chrift, and plead his merits in the higheft manner Wl depen 
that we can. 3 3 praye! 
DEYOTION may be conſider'd either as an exer- MW faveth 
ciſe of publick or private prayers at ſet times and oc- W at for 


caſions; or as a temper of the mind, a ſtate and di of the 
ſition of the heart, which is rightly affected with ſuch Wl adores 
exerciſes. Now external acts of devetion, are like . Tu 


other external actions, very liable to falſeneſs, and are duties 


only ſo far good and valuable, as they proceed from a the n. 
right diſpoſition of heart and mind. alous proſeſ God, 
ſions of frienaſbip are but the more abominable hypo- neſs ; 
criſy for being often repeated, unleſs there be an equal W and he 
zeal in the heart; ſo ſolemn prayers, rapturous devo- W earneſt 
tions, are but repeated hy pocriſies, unleſs the heart Wl (oe ca; 
and mind be conformable to them. Since therefore'it WM feels t. 
is the heart only that is devout ; ſince the regularity MW nature 
and fervency of the heart is the regularity and »fer- all the 
vency of devotion ; I ſhall conſider devotion chiefly in W in Goc 
this reſpect, as it is a fate and temper of the heart. W two tr 
For it is in this ſenſe only, that Chriſtians are called to W There 


a conſtant flate of devotien ; they are not to be al- ¶ of dey 

ways on their knees in acts of prayer; but they are Wl ſelves, 

to be always in the ſtate and temper of devotion. view 0 

FRIENDSHTP does not require us to be always W conſtar 

waiting upon our friends in external ſervices ; thele ¶ after h 

offices have their times and ſeaſons of intermiſſion; it cellity 
5 
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i; only the ſervice of the heart, che ſriendſhip of the 
mind, that is never to intermit; it is not to begin and 
end, as external ſervices do; but is to perſevere in a 
conſtancy like the motion of our heart, or the beating 


of our pulſe. It is juſt ſo in devotion ; prayers have 


their hours, their beginning and ending; but that turn 
of mind, that diſpoſition of the heart towards God, 
which is the life and ſpirit of prayer, is to be as con- 
fant and laſting as our own life and ſpirit. 

THE repeating of a creed at certain times, is an act 
of faith; but that faith, which overcometh the world, 
ſtays neither for times nor ſeaſons, but is a living prin- 
ciple of the ſoul, that is always believing, truſting, and 
depending upon God. In the ſame manner, verbal 
prayers are acts of devotion ; but that prayer which 


fveth, which openeth the gates of heaven, ſtops not 


at forms and manuals of devotion ; but is a language 
of the ſoul, a judgment of the heart, which worſhips, 
adores, and delights in God, at all times and ſeaſons. 

Tut neceffity and reaſon of prayer, is like all other 
duties of piety, founded in the nature of God, and 
the nature of man. It is founded in the nature of 
God, as he is the ſole fountain and cauſe of all happi- 
neſs ; it is founded in the nature of man, as he is weak 
and helpleſs, and full of wants. So that prayer is an 
tarneſt application or aſcent of the heart to Gad, at to the 
fole cauſe of all happineſs. therefore that moſt truly 
feels the miſery, corruption and weakneſs of his own 
nature; who is moſt fully convinced that a relief from 
all theſe diſorders, and a true happineſs, is to be found 
in God alone; he who is moſt fully convinced of theſe 
two traths, is moſt fully poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of prayer. 
There is but one way therefore to arrive at a true ſtate 
of devption, and that is, to get right notions of our 
ſelves, and of the divine Nature; that having a full 
view of the relation we bear to God, our fouls may as 
conſtantly aſpire to him, as they as conſtantly aſpire 
after happineſs. This alſo ſhews us the abſolute ne- 
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ſelf-denial, and renunciation of the world. For if de. 


votion is founded in a ſenſe of the poverty, miſery and 
weakneſs of our nature, then nothing can more effec. 
tually deſtroy the ſpirit of devotion, than pride, want, 
and indulgence of any kind. Theſe things ſto 
breath of prayer, and as neceſſarily extinguiſh the 
flame of devotion, as water extinguiſhes common fire. 
Ir prayer is alſo founded in right notions of God, 
in believing him to be the ſole fountain and cauſe of 
all our happineſs ; then every thing that takes this 
truth out of our minds, that makes us 4% ſenſible of 
it, makes us ſo far /:/5 capable of devotion ; ſo that 
worldly cares, vain pleaſures, falſe ſatisfactions, are all 
ts be renounced, that we may be able to pray. For 
the ſpirit of prayer has no farther hold of us, than ſo 
far as we ſee our wants, imperfections and weakneſs, 
and likewiſe the infinite fulneſs and all-ſufficiency of 
God ; when we thoroughly feel theſe two great truths, 
then are we in the true ſpirit of prayer. Would you 
therefore be in the ſtate and temper of devotion, you 
muſt practiſe all thoſe ways of life that may humble 
you in your own fight ; you muſt forbear all thoſe in- 
dulgences and vanities which blind your heart, and 
give you falſe notions of your ſelf; you muſt ſeek that 
way of life, accuſtom your ſelf to ſuch practices, as 
may beſt convince you of the vanity of the world, and 
the littleneſs of every thing but God. This is the only 
foundation of prayer. When you don't enough ſee ei- 
ther your own littleneſs, or the greatneſs of God; when 
you either ſeek for pleaſure in your ſelf, or think that 
it is any where to be found, except in God, you put 
your ſelf out of a ftate of devotion. For you can de- 
fire nothing, but what you think you want ; and you 
can defire it only in ſuch a degree, as you feel the want 
of it. It is certain therefore, that whatever leſſens or 
abates the feeling of your ewn wants ; whatever takes 
you from looking to God, as the only poſſible relief of 
them, fo far leſſens and abates the ſpirit and ſervour of 
your devotion, x _— 1 
WE 
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We ſometimes exhort people to fervour in devotion ; 
but this can only mean as to the outward acts of it: 
for to exhort people to be fervent in devotion, as that 
implies a temper of the heart, is to as little 


u to exhort people to be merry or to be ſorry. For 
theſe tempers always follow the judgments and opinions 


of our minds ; when we perceive things to be as we 
like them, then we are merry; when we find things in 
2 contrary ſtate, then we are /orry. It comes to paſs 
after the ſame manner in dewotion ; bid a man be fer- 
rent in devotion, tell him it is an excellent temper ; he 
knows no more how to go about it, than how to be 
merry, becauſe he is bid to be ſo. Stay till od age, 
till fckneſs, misfortunes, or the approach of death, has 


convinc'd him that he has nothing good in himſelf; 


that there is nothing valuable in the world ; that all 
that is good, or great, or glorious, is in God alone; 
and then he will find himſelf as diſpos'd to devotion, 
and zealous defires after God, as the man is diſpos'd 


way to be devout, is to fee and feel our own 


dying men fee and fee] them. It is as impoſſible to 
be devout without ſeeing things in this wiew, as it is 
Impoſſible to be c without perceiving ſomething 
in our condition that is according to ove mad. Hence 


therefore we may learn to admire the wiſdom and di- 


vinity of the Chriſtian religion, which calls all its 
members to humility, ſelfdenial, and a renunciation of 
worldly tempers, as a neceſſary foundation of piety and 
devotion, It was in theſe practices, that our Saviour 
firſt inſtituted his religion; it was on thefe conditions, 
that the apoſtles embrac'd it, and taught it to others; 
it was in theſe doctrines, that the primitive Chriſtians 
became ſuch worthy followers of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles. Theſe doctrines are ſtill in the goſpel, and 
till they are to be found in our lives, we ſhall never 
ind our ſelves in a ſtate of devotion. For I mutt again 


repeat, 


. I — . — 


to cheerfulneſs, who ſees things in that ſtate in which 
he would have them to be. that the one and only 


the vanity of the world, and the of God, as: 
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repeat, what my reader cannot too. much reflect upon; 
that fince devotion is an earneſt application of the ſou] 
to God, as the only cauſe and fountain of happineſs ; 
that it is impoſſible for the ſoul to have this defire, 


-without having ſuch reaſons to produce and ſupport it, 


as are neceſſary to produce and ſupport other tempers 
of the mind. | 

Now it is impoſlible for a man to grieve when he 
finds his condition anſwering his defires ; or to be ovey- 
joy d when he finds his ſtate to be full of miſery ; yet 
this is as poſſible, as conſiſtent with our nature, as for 

a man to aſpire after, and de/ight in God as his only 
happineſs, whilſt he is de/ighting in himſelf and the 
vanity of the world. So that to pretend to devotion 
without great humility, and an entire renunciation of 
all worldly tempers, is to pretend to impoſſibilities; tis 
as if a man ſhould pretend to be cheerful, whilſt he is 
in vexation and impatience ; he mult firſt bring himſelf 
to a ſtate of ſatisfaction and contentment, and then 
cheerfulneſs will low from it ; ſo he that would be de- 
vout, muſt firſt be humble, have a full view of his 
own miſeries and wants, and the vanity of the world; 
and then his ſoul will be full of deſires after God. A 
proud, or vain, or worldly-minded man, may uſe a na- 
nua of prayers ; but he cannot be dewout, becauſe de- 
moths the application of an humble heart to God, as 
its only happineſs. 

. Hence we may alſo perceive, why people of leam- 
ing and great application to books, who ſeem to have 
retir'd from the corruptions of the world, to ſpend their 
time in their ſtudies, are yet often not devout. The 
reaſon is, becauſe devotion is founded in great humility, 
and a full ſenſe of the vanity and littleneſs of evey 
thing, but God; whereas it is often the /ame wanity 
that wears out ſome ſcholars in their /udies, that wears 
out other people at court, in the camp, or at ſea, 
They do not want to be merchants, or colonels, . or ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate; but they want to be critics, gran. 
marians, and hiſtorians. They, it may be, diſregard 
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riches and equipage ; deſpiſe the ſports and diverſions 
of the preſent age ; avoid the folly of converſation ; 
but then it is to contemplate the riches and equipage, 
the ports and diverſions of the ancient Romans. 

THE vanity of ſome ladies and gentlemen would be 
touch'd, if you ſhould tell them that they did not un- 
derſtand dre/s : ſome great ſcholars would be more de. 
jected, if you ſhould ſuppoſe them ignorant of a fo/d 
in the Roman garments. 

THE Gbulk of mankind are ſo dull and taſteleſs, ſo 
illiterate, as to ſet their hearts upon current coin, large 
felds, and flocks and herds of cattle. Great learning 
has raiſed ſome men above this groſneſs of taſte ; their 
heart only beats at the fight of a medal and ancient 
wins; they are only afraid of dying before they have 
outdone the world in their collections of Helle, Sins, 
ſtones, animals, flies, and inſecłs. 

You would not expect that a merchant ſhould be 
devout, becauſe he traded in all parts of Europe; or, 
that a /ady ſhould be pious, becauſe ſhe underſtands all 
ſorts of fine work and embroidery. Now if you was 
to look into the buſineſs of many profound ſcholars ; 
if you was to conſider the nature of ſuch learning as 
makes the greateſt figure in the world, you will find 
no more tendency in it to piety and devotion, than 
there is in merchandiſe or embroidery. 

WHEN men retire into there ſtudies to change their 
nature; to correct and _ their paſſions ; to find 
out the folly, the falſeneſs, the corruption and weak- 
neſs of their hearts; to penetrate into the vanity and 
emptineſs of all worldly attainments, when they read 
and meditate to fill their ſouls with religious wiſdom 
and heavenly affections, and to raiſe their hearts unto 
God; when this is learning, (and what elſe deſerves 
the name ?) then learning will lead men unto God, 
learned men will be very devout, and great /cho/ars 
will be great ſaints. 
 Hexce we alſo learn, why ſo many people, ſeem- 
ingly religious, are yet ſtrangers to the ſpirit of m 

on. 
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bs, nr thee Gow not uz * 
not confider that the fault is in himſelf, and hr jut 
wery ſame books will ſuit him when he 1s dying, 
does not conſider, that whilh be js fo well — not t 
himſelf; fo fond of the world; ſo delighted with 2 WM fach 
variety of ſchemes that he has on foot, it is as impoſ- plead 
ſible for him to be devout, as for a ſſone to hang by WM that 
itſelf in the air, or a building to ſtand without any WM 4 ma 
thing to ſtand upon. If Crito was to begin his de- 6; g 
votion to God, with humility, /elf denial, and a renun-WMl ria; 
ciation of all avordly tempers, he would ſhew, that he delig] 
uſed common ſenſe in his religion, that he was as wile WW render 
as that builder, who begins his houſe by laying 2 who | 
foundation. But to think of adding devotion to a lik WW Now. 
that does not naturally lead to it, that is not ſo ordered, be is 
as to be ſo many ſteps towards it, is as abſurd, as if knows 
a man ſhould think of getting to the end of his jour-M i; then 


to it. For as it is a temper of the mind, it mult ante 
from the ſtate of our mind, and muit have its proper 
cauſes to produce it, as all other tempers have, 
SuPPOsE you was to call a man from ſome joyful 
feaſt, from the pleaſures of ſengs, muſick, and dancing, 
and tell him to go into the next room to grieve for hal 
an hour, and then return to his mirth ; ſuppoſe you 
was to tell him, that he muſt mourn that half hour 
from the bottom of his heart, that it was a er. 
cellent thing, and highly becoming a rational crea 
ture. 2 might obey you fo far, as 60 
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able to fit till, look grave, figh and hang down hit 
head, and ftay out his half hour ; but you are{fure that 
he cannot — zeve, and for this reaſon, 

he is in a — fettival joy, and is returning to hi 


rr Now this is the ſtate of Crito, and great * 
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bers of Chriſtians, they are always at a feaſt ; their 


life is nothing elſe but a ſucceſſion of ſuch pleaſures, 


ſatisfactions and amuſements, as affect and hurry their 
minds, like the feſtival joys of drinking, mufick, and 
dancing. So that when they go-to devotion, they are 
juſt as capable of it, as a man that is rejoicing at a 
feaſt is capable of mourning at the ſame time. Let 
not the reader imagine that this is the caſe only of 
ſuch great people, as live in ſuch a conſtant ſcene of 
pleaſure, as their fortunes can procure, for it is a caſe 
that equally concerns almoſt all ſtates of life. For as 
a man rejoicing at an ordinary feaſt is as indiſpoſed 
for grief, as one that is merry at a more ſplendid en- 
tertainment; ſo that courſe of pleaſures and worldly 
delights, which falls in with lower ſtates of life, may 
render ſuch people as incapable of devotion, as they are 
who have other entertainments provided for them. 
Now no-one wonders that he cannot put on grief, when 
he. is rejoicing at a fzaff, of any kind; becauſe he 
knows there is ſuſhcient reaſon for it, becauſe his mind 
z then otherwiſe engaged. But if Crito would but 
deal thus faithfully with himſelf, he would as readily 
own, that he cannot reliſb trams of devotion, that his 
heart does not enter into them, for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe it is otherwiſe engaged. For people certainly 
tl every thing that uit, with the ſtate of life that 
they live, and can have no taſte or reliſh, but ſuch as 
ariſes from-the way and manner of life that they are 
in. Whoever therefore finds himſelf unable to reliſh 
trains of devotion, dull and unaffected with them, 
may take it for certain, that it is owing to the a 
and fate of life that he is in: he may alſo be farther 
aſſured, that his life is wanting in the virtues of Hu- 
nility, ts pews and a renunciation of worldly goods, 
lnce theſe virtues as naturally prepare and diſpoſe the 


foul to aſpire to God, as a ſenſe of fiche diſpoſes 
people to wiſh for health. | 
LET us now put theſe things together; it is certain, 
bat devotion, as a temper of the mind, muſt. have 
"EU Aa - fome- 
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ſomething to myers it, as all other tempers have, 
that it cannot be taken up at times and occaſions, but 
muſt ariſe from the ſtate of the ſoul, as all other tem. 
rs and deſires do. It is alſo equally certain, that 
Lumility, ſelf-denial, and a renunciation of the world, 
are the only foundation of devotion, that it can only 
from theſe, as from its proper cauſes. Here 
therefore we muſt fix our rule to take the juſt meaſure 
of ourſelves. We muſt not confider how many books 
of devotion we have, how often we go to church, or 
how often we have felt a warmth and fervour in our 
prayers ; theſe are uncertain figns : but we mult look 
to the foundation, and aſſure ourſelves, that our devo- 
tion neither is, nor can be greater than our humility, 
ſelf-denial, and renunciation of the world. For as it 
muſt proceed only from theſe cauſes ; ſo. it can riſe no 
higher than they carry it, and muſt be in the ſame 
ſtate of ſtrength or weakneſs that they are. If our 
humility is falſe, our ſelf-denial hypocritical and tri- 
fling, and our worldly tempers not half mortified, our 
devotion will be juſt in the ſame ſtate of falſeneſs, hy- 
pocriſy, and imperfection. The care therefore of our 
devotion, ſeems wholly to confiſt in the care of theſe 
duties; ſo far as we proceed in them, ſo far we ad- 
vance in devotion. We muſt alter our lives, in order 
to alter our hearts; for it is impoſſible to /Zwve one way, 

and pray another. 
TH1s may teach ys to account for the ſeveral falſe 
kinds of devotion which appear in the world; they 
cannot be otherwiſe than they are, becauſe they have 
no bottom to ſupport them. Devotion is like f iena- 
ſhip, you hear of it every-where, but find it no- where; 
in like manner, devotion is every-where to be ſeen in 
1 modes of worſhip, in forms of ſpeech, in outward ado- 
| rations, but is in reality ſcarce to be found. Hence 
1% alſo it is, that you ſee as much difference in the devo- 
tion, as in the faces of Chriſtians ; for wanting its true 
foundation, being like an affected friendſhip, it has as 
many /hapes, as there are tempers of men. Many * 
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are thus far ſincere in their devotions, that they 
would be glad to pray devoutly ; they ſtrive to be fer- 
vent, but never attain to it, becauſe they never took 
the only ble way. They never thought of alter- 
ing their lives, or of living different from the reſt of 
the world ; but hope to be devout, merely by reading 
over books of devotion. Which is as odd a fancy, as 
if a man ſhould expect to be happy, by reading diſ- 
courſes upon happineſs. When theſe people dare take 
Chriſtianity as it is offered to them in the goſpel, when 
they deny themſelves, and renounce the world, as our 
Saviour exhorted his followers, they will then have be- 
gun devotion. | 
TREBONIUS asks how often he ſhall pray : he 
thinks the nicety of the queſtion ſhews the piety and 
exatneſs of his heart; but Trebonius is deceived, for | 
the queſtion proves, that he is a ſtranger to devotion. 
Trebonizes has a friend, he is conſtantly viſiting him, 
he is never well out of his company; if he is abſent, 
letters are ſent at all opportunities. Now what is the 
reaſon that he never how often he ſhall viſit, how 
often he ſhall delight in, how often he ſhall write to 
his friend ? It is becauſe his friend has his heart, and 
his heart is his faithful and ſufficient inſtructor. When 
Trebonius has given his heart to God, when he takes 
God to be ru og a goon, as ſubſtantial a happineſs 
* = friend, he will have done asking how often he 
pray. 
JULTUS goes to prayers, he confeſſes himſelf to 
de a miſerable ſinner, be accuſes himſelf to God with 
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all the aggravations that can be, as having no health 


In him; yet F=/izs cannot bear to be informed of any 
imperfection, or ſuſpected to be wanting in any de- 
free of virtue. Now can there be a ſtronger proof, 
that Julius is wanting in the ſincerity of his devotions ? 
l not this a plain ſign, that his confeſſions to God are 
only words of courſe, . an humble civility of ſpeech to 
lis Maker, in which his heart has no ſhare ? 
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Ir a man was to confeſs that his eyes were bad, his 
bands weak, his feet feeble, and his body helpleſs, he 
would not be angry with thoſe that ſu he was 


not in perfect ſtrength, or that he — 4 in need 
of ſome aſſiſtance. Vet Julius confeſſes himſelf to be 
in great weakneſs, corruption, diſorder, and inſirmity; 
and yet is angry at any one that does but ſuppoſe him 


deſective in any virtue. Is it not the ſame thing as 
if he had ſaid, You muſt mt imagine that I am in 


carreſt in my devotiens ? 1 5 
Ir would be endleſs to produce inſtances of falſe 25 
devotion ; I ſhall therefore proceed no farther in it, m 
but rather endeavour to explain and illuſtrate that 
which is true. Devotion, we ſee, is an earne - 7 7 
cation of the foul to God as its only happineſs. This is vo 
devotion conſidered as a fate and temper of the mind. bo 
All thoſe texts of ſcripture which call us to God, as 11 
our true and only good, which exhort us to a fulneſ = 
of faith, of hope, of joy, and truſt in God, are to be A 


conſidered as ſo many exhortations to devotion 3 be- 7 

cauſe devotion is only another name for the exerciſe of w 
all theſe virtues. That ſoul is devoted to God, which — 
conſtantly riſes and tends towards God in habits of love, ; 
defire, faith, hope, joy, and truſt. The end and de- ;.,” 
ſign of religion, as it propoſes to raiſe men to a life of ful 
glory with Chriſt at the right hand of God, carries n 
a ſtronger reaſon for devotion, than any particular 1 
exhortation to prayer. Belbwed, ſaith St. Jahn, t Ml © © 
doth not yet a what we Hall be; but aue know that wth 
außen he Hall appear, we Gall be like him, for wwe joall — 


fee him as he is. St. Paul alſo faith, As we hawe born 


the image of the earthly, <ve ſhall alſo bear the image of — 
the he . (a) Co. 

Now theſe and ſuch like texts ſeem to me to carry # 
the moſt powerful motives, to awaken the ſoul into a in G 
ſlate of devotion. For as the apoſtle faith, Hoe fat | 
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(a) 1 Cor. xv. 


hath 
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hath this hope, purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. 80 
he that hath this hope of being taken into ſo glorious 
an enjoyment of the divine Nature, muſt find his heart 
raiſed and enlivened in thinking upon God. For theſe 
truths cannot be believed without putting the ſoul into 
a ſtate of prayer, adoration, and joy in God. The 
ſeeing thus far into heaven, is ſeeing ſo many motives 
to praiſe and thankſgiving. 

Ir was this view of future glory, that made the 
apoſtle break out in this ſtrain of thankſgiving, Ble, 


ſed be the God and Father of our Lord Feſus Chrift, who 


hath begotten us to a. lively hope by the reſurrection of 
Feſus Chrift from the dead, to an inheritance undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away. { a * And would we praiſe 
and adore God with ſuch thankſgiving, as filled the 
heart of this apoſtle, we muſt raiſe it from a contem- 
plation of the ſame truth; that incorruptible inheritance 
that is prepared for us. 

AGAIN ; the ſame apoſtle faith to the Philippians, 
Our converſation is in heaven, and as the reaſon and 
motive to this heavenly converſation, he addeth, 
hence we look for the Saviour the Lord Feſus Chriſt, 


who ſpall change our vile body, that it may be faſhioned" 


like unto his glorious body. (b) So that the moſt pow- 
erful motive to heavenly-mindedneſs, the plaineſt rea- 


lon for our converſation in heaven, is our expectation 


of Chriſt's glorious appearance, when he ſhall come to 
put an end to the miſeries of this life, and cloath us 
with robes of immortality. Theſe truths much more 
effectually raiſe the heart to God, than any particular 
precepts to prayer; they do not ſo much exhort, as 
carry the ſoul to devotion : he that feels theſe truths, 
ſeels himſelf devout ; they leave a light upon the ſoul, 
er kindle into holy flames of love and delight 
m I F 


W 
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(a) 1 Pet. i. 3. 


(2) Phil. iii. 20. 
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Tus way therefore to live in true devotion, is to 
live in the contemplation of theſe truths ; we muſt dai. 
ly conſider the end and hope of our calling, that our 
minds may be formed and raifed to ſuch tempers and 
defires as are ſuitable to it, that all little anxieties, 
worldly paſſions, and vain defires may be ſwallowed 
up in one great deſire of future glory. When the 
heart is in this ſtate, then is it a ſtate of devotion, 
tendirg to God in ſuch a manner as juſtly ſuits the na- 
ture of our religion : for whither ſhould our hearts 
tend, but where our treaſure is? This devotion to God, 
is fignified in ſcripture, by living by faith and not by 
fight, when the inviſible things of the other life, are 
the reaſon, the motive, and the meaſure of all our de- 
fires and tempers. When Chriſtians are thus ſettled 
in their judgments of things, and tending towards 
God in ſuch motions and defires as are ſuitable to 
them, then are they devout-worſhippers of God every 
where; this makes the common actions of their life, 
acts of religion, and turns every place into a 1 
And it is to this ſtate of devotion that we are all called, 
not only by particular precepts, but by the whole na- 
ture and tenour of our religion. 

Now, as all ſtates and tempers of the mind mult 
be ſupported by actions and exerciſes ſuitable to them; 
ſo devotion, which is an earneſt application of the 
foul to God, as its only happineſs, muſt be ſupported 
and kept alive, by actions and exercifes ſuitable to it, 
that is, by Hours and forms of prayer both publick and 
private. The devotion of the heart diſpoſes us to ob- 
ſerve ſet times of prayer; and on the other hand, ſet 
times of prayer as naturally encreaſe and enliven the 
devotian of the heart. It is thus in all other caſes; 
habits of the mind diſpoſe us to actions ſuitable to 
them, and theſe actions likewiſe ſtrengthen and im- 
prove the habits, from whence they proceeded. 

Ir is the habitual taſte for uch, that carries peo- 
ple to conforts; and again, it is con/orts that encreaſe 


tne habitual love of mut. So it is the right = 
| tion 
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ſition of the heart towards God, that leads people to 
outward acts of prayer; and on the other fide, it is 
outward acts of prayer, that preſerve and ſtrengthen 
the right diſpoſition of the heart towards God. As 
therefore we are to judge of the ſignificancy of our 
prayers, by looking to the ſtate and temper of our 
heart; ſo are we alſo to judge of the ſtate of our 
heart, by looking to the frequency, conflancy, and im- 
jortunity of our prayers. For as we are ſure that our 
prayers are inſignificant, unleſs they proceed from a 
right heart; ſo unleſs our prayers be frequent, conftant, 
and full of importunity, we may be equally ſure, that 
our heart is not right towards God. 

Our bleſſed Saviour has indeed condemn'd one 
fort of long prayer. But when ye pray, uſe not vain 
repetitions, as the heathens do; for they think they ſhall 
be heard for their much ſpeaking. (a) Now it is not 
length, or a continuance of prayer, that is here for- 
bid; but wain repetttions, when inftead of raying, 
the ſame words are only ofien Se , The 
beathens are not here condemn'd for being importunate 
and per ſevering in their prayer; but for a wrong judg- 
ment, a falſe devotion, in that they thought they were 
heard, becauſe they p much, that is, often 
the ſame words. So that all that Chriſtians are here 
forbid, is only this, they are not to think that the A- 
cacy of prayer conſiſts in vain and long repetitions, 
but are to apply to God upon a better principle, a 
more enlightened devotion. Now tho' this is plainly 
all that is here condemn'd ; yet ſome people imagine, 
that a continuance and importunity of prayer is hers 
reprov'd ; and thence conclude, that ſhortneſs is a ne- 
ceſſary qualification of prayer. 

Bur how willing muſt ſuch people be to be decei-- 
ved, before they can reaſon in this manner? For the 
words have plainly no relation to /ength or ſbortneſs of 
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rayer; they no more condemn the one than the other 


ut ſpeak altogether to another matter. They only 


condemn an opinion of the heathens, which ſuppoſed, 
that the excellency and power of prayer conſiſted in a 
multitude of repetitions. Now to think, that a ſhort 
prayer is better, becauſe it is rt, is the ſame erzor 
as to hold with the heathens, that a prayer is more 
werful, the longer the ſame words are repeated. [t 

15 the ſame miſtake in the nature of devotion. 
Bur ſuppoſing the meaning of theſe words was 
ſomething obſcure (which it is not ;) yet ſurely it is 
plain enough, that our Saviour has expre/ly taught and 
recommended a continuance and importunity in prayer. 
And how perverſely do they read the goſpel, who can 
find his authority againſt ſuch kind of devotion ! For 
can he who was ſo often retiring to de/arts, to mountains, 
to ſolitary places to pray, who ſpent whole nights in 
prayer; can he be fuppoſed to have left a reproof upon 
ſuch as ſhould follow his example? But, beſides the au- 
thority of his great example, his doctrine is on no 
int more plain and certain, than where he teaches 
uency, continuance, and importunity in prayer. 
He fpake a parable unto them, to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint. Saying, there 
Was in a city a judge which feared not God, nor regarded 
man. And there was a widew in that city, and ſbe 
came unto him, ſaying, avenge me of my adverſary. 
And he would not for a while : but afterwards he ſaid 
ewithin himſelf; tho I ſcar not God, nor regard man; yet 
becauſe this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her. 
And ſhall not God avenge his exon ele, which cry day 
and night unto him ? The apoſtle tells us, that this pa- 
rable was to teach men to pray always, and not to faint; 
and it is plain to any one that reads it, that it has no 
other intent, but to recommend continuance and impor- 
tunity, as the moſt prevailing qualifications of prayer. 
The widow is reliev'd ; not becauſe ſhe ask'd relief, but 
becauſe ſhe continued asking it: and God is ſaid to 
avenge his elect; not becauſe they cry to him now and 
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then, bat becauſe they cry day and night. Our bleſſed 
Saviour teacheth the {ame doctrine in another parable, 
of a perſon going to his friend to borrow three loaves 


of him at midnight; where it thus concludes: I ay 
unto you, the he would not riſe and give him, becauſe he 
is his friend; yet becauſe of his importunity, he will riſe 
and give him as many as be needeth. Here again 
ſole ſcope of this paſlage is to ſhew, the great power 
and efficacy of continuance and importunity in prayer. 
ConsiDeR farther in what manner prayer is men- 
tion'd in ſcripture. St. Paul does not command us to 
pray, but to pray without ceaſing. (a) The ſame doc- 
tine is thus taught in another place; continue in pray- 
er. (65) And again, praying always with all, prayer and 
ſupphication in the ſpirit (c) It is {aid of Anna, That ſbe 
ſerved God in faſting and prayer night and day. Now 
who can imagine that foortneſs is any excellency of 
rayer ? : | 
FCLITO ſays, he deſires no more time for riſing, 
dreſſing, and ſaying his prayers, than a 
hour. He tells this to his friends; not to ſhew his 
want of religion, but that he may be thought to un- 
derſtand devotion. You tell him that our Saviour's 
parables teach continuance and importunity in prayer; 


that the apoſtles exhort to pray without ceaſing, to pray 


akvays ; and that devout are recorded in ſcrip- 
tare, as praying night and day. Still Clito is for ſhort 
prayers. He at laſt finds a text of ſcripture, and 1 
peals to the example of the angels ; they only ſai 


of angels f. 
of the devotion of men ſpeaking to God. The angels 


po 
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(a) Theſ. v. 17. (6) Coloſſ. vi. 2. 0 Egk. iv. id 


er of an- 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men. Clito takes this to be an argument for 
ſhort prayer, becauſe the angels had done fo ſoon ; but 
Clio muſt be told, that this is no prayer; it is only a 
Joyful proclamation to men. And ſurely the manner 
peaking to men, can be no rule or meaſure. 
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tinued; but yet this preparation 
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had no more to tell the world, than this meſſage of 
joy; but does it therefore follow, that ſinners are to 
be as ſhort in their addreſſes to God ? The ſcripture 
tells us ſometimes of voices from heaven; but it 
would be ſtrange to make the things that were then 
ſpoken, the meaſure of our prayers when we call upon 

od. If Chto muſt have an example from heaven, 
he might have found one much more proper than this, 
where it is ſaid, That they reſt not day and night, ſaying, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which Was, and 
zs, and is to come. (a) 

Ov & bleſſed gift faith, But thou, 2 thou 
rayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and when thou haſt ſhut . 
8 anto thy Father, &c. (6) Now af Is 15 
deed no mention of the time that prayer is to be con- 

for prayer, of enter- 
ing into our cloſet, and futting the door, ſeems to 


Y teach us that it is a work of ſome time; that we are 


— 


not haſtily to open our door, but to allow our ſelve 
time to continue and be importunate- in our 


yers, 
How long and how often all people ought to pray, 

is not to be ſtated by any one particular meaſure ; but 

this we may take as a rule that relates to all 


— that every 
o long, as to ſhew a perſeverance and impo in 


yer; as to ſhew that he prays without ceafing ; that 

prays aways ; and that he cries to God might and 
day: for theſe are eſſential qualifications of youe 
and expreſly requir'd in ſcripture. One would think 
it impoſſible for people to be ſparing in their devotions, 
who have read our Saviour's parables, which teach us, 
that the bleſſings of heaven, the gifts and graces of 
God's Holy Spirit, are given to ſuch as are importu- 
nate in their. prayers. I ſhall now only add a word or 
two in favour of frequent and continued prayers. 


r 


riſtian is to pray ſo often and 
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(a) Rev. iv. 8. 
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(5) Matt. vi. 6. 
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FirsT, Frequent and continued prayers, are a likely 
means to beget in us the ſpirit of prayer. A man that 
is often in his cloſet on his knees to God, tho? he may 
for ſome time perform but a #p-/abour, will, if he 
perſeveres, find the very labour of his lips altering the 
temper of his heart ; and that he has learn'd to pray, 
by praying often. 1 | 

T'H1s we find to be true in all parts of life, that we 
catch a ſpirit and temper from ſuch converſation and 
ways of life as we allow our ſelves in. Uſe is called 
a ſecond nature, and experience teaches us, that what- 
ever we accuſtom our ſelves to, it will by degrees tranſ- 
form our ſpirit and temper into a likeneſs to it. 

CREDUL 4 was for ſome time a tender mother 
friendly and charitable to her neighbours, and full of 
good-will towards all people; ſhe is now ſpightful, 
malicious, envious, and delights in nothing but ſcan- 
dal. How came Credula thus chang'd ? Why, ſhe has 
been for ſeveral years ſpending her time in vi/iting ; 
ſhe enter d into ſcandal and evil ſpeaking at firſt, merely 
for the ſake of za/k ; ſhe has gone on talking, till ſhe 
has talked her very heart and ſpirit into a taſte for 
nothing elſe : at firſt ſhe only detracted from her neigh- 
bours and friends, becauſe ſhe 'was viliting ; but now 
ſhe viſits for the ſake of detraction. Credula is harden'd 
and cruel in evil ſpeaking, for the ſame reaſon that 
butchers are inhuman and cruel, becauſe ſhe- has been 
ſo long uſed to murther the reputation of her neigh- 
bours. She has killed all her own family over and 
over; and if ſhe ſeeks new acquaintance, it 1s to get 
freſh matter for ſcandal ; now all this change in Cre- 
dula is purely owing to her indu/ging a talkative 


temper, 


Now every thi that we uſe our ſelves to, enters 


into our nature in this manner, and becomes a part of 
us before. we are aware. It is common to obſerve, - 
that ſome people tell a ſo long, till they have for- 
gotten that they invented it. This is not as is ſup- 
poled, through a bad memory; but becauſe the things, 
W 
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which we make conſfamt and familiar, will by degrees 
ſteal the ap -= of the heart. If therefore ye 
would but be often on our knees, putting up our 
prayers to God, tho for a while it was only form and 
outward compliance ; yet our hearts would 

learn the Janguage of our mouths. The ſubjeR of our 
prayers would become the ſubject of our hearts; we 
ſhould pray our ſelves into devotion, and it would be. 
come a part of -us, in the ſame manner that all other 
ways enter into our nature. Our reaſon and judgment 
would at laſt conſent to our lips, and by ſaying the 
ſame things often, we ſhould come to be/ieve and feel 
them in a proper manner. For it is a very reaſonable 
ching to] of the eſſects of good cuſtoms, by what 
we ſee to be the effects of bad ones. They therefore, 
who are haſty in their devotions, and think a little will 
do, are ſtrangers both to the nature of devotion and the 
nature of nan; they do not know that they are to 
learn to pray, and that prayer is to be learn'd, as they 
learn all other things, by frequency, cunſtancy and per- 
Werance. 

SECONDLY, There is another great advantage in 
frequent and continued prayers. | 

THE cares and pleaſures of life, the levity, vanity 
and dulneſs of our minds, make us all more or leſs 
unfit for our devotions. We enter into our cle thus 
unprepared for prayer ; now if our petitions are very 
ſhort, we ſhall end our prayers before our devotion 1: 
begun; before we have time to collect our minds, or 
turn our hearts to the buſineſs we are upon. 

Now continuance in prayer, is a great relief againſt 
theſe indiſpoſitions; not only as it gives the heart lei- 
ſure to fall from worldly cares and concerns; but as it 
exerciſes the mind upon ſuch ſubjects as are likely to 
abate its vanity and diſtraction, and raiſe it into a tate 
of ſeriouſneſs and attention. It is the caſe of all peo- 
ple to find. themſelves inconſtant in their prayers, join- 
ing heartily with ſome petitions, and wandering away 
from others; it is therefore but common prudence to 
| Continue 
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continue our prayers, that our minds, which will wan” 
der from ſome parts, may have others to joir in. If we 
were maſters of our attention, and could be as fervent 
as we pleaſed, then indeed fewer words might ſerve for 
our devotion 3 but fince our minds are weak, incon- 
ſtant, and ungovernable, we muſt endeavour to catch 
and win them to devotion, by ſuch means as are ſuited 
to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, dulneſs, and incenſtancy. 
He that goes to his cle in a Parts only to repeat a 
fart form of words, may pray all his life without any 
devotion 3 and perhaps he had been a devout man 
long ago, if it ever entered into his head, that 
meditation and continuance in prayer are neceſſary to 
excite devotion. If a man was to make it a /aw to 
himſelf to meditate a while before he began his prayers ; 
if he was to force his mind to think what prayer is, 
what he prays for, and to whom he prays; if he 
ſhould again make it a rule to ſtop in ſome part of his 
prayers, to ask his heart whether it really prays, or to 
let his ſoul riſe up in filence unto God; prayers thus 
performed, thus aſſiſted by meditation and continuance, 
would in all likelyhood ſoon render the mind truly de- 
yout. It is not- intended by this, to impoſe any par- 
ticular method upon all people ; it is only to ſhew us, 
that there are certain means of aſhiting our devotion z 
ſome rules, tho' little in themſelves, yet of great uſe to 
render our minds attentive and fervent in our applica- 
tions to God. It is the buſineſs therefore of every ſin- 
cere Chriſtian td be as wiſe as he can in theſe arts and 
methods of ſelf-government. As we our ſelves know 
moſt of the falſeneſs of our own hearts, of the temper 
of our minds, and the occaſion of our defects; fo if 
ve would but be ſo wiſe, as to think the amendment 
of our hearts the beſt and 1282 work. that we can 
do, every one's reaſon would help him to ſuch uſeful 


rules as had a peculiar fitneſs to his own ſtate. Se/f- 


reflection is the ſhorteſt and moſt certain way of be- 
coming truly wiſe and truly pious, 
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Tux are two ſeaſons of our hearts, which if we 
would but reflect upon, we might get much knowledge 
of our ſelves, and learn how to aſſiſt our devotion ; [ 
mean, the time when we are moſt affected with our devo. 
tions, and the time when we are moſt indiſpoſed to pray, 
Both theſe m_ equally ſerve to inſtruct us in 1 
knowledge of our ſelves, and how to govern the mo- 
tions of our hearts. 

- RerLEecT with your ſelf, how it was with you; 
what circumſtances you was in; what had happer'd to 
you ; what you had been doing ; what thoughts you had 
in your head at ſuch a time, when you found your ſelf 
fo affected with your devotions. Now if you find out 
what ſtate you was then in, when you was diſpoſed to 
pray ſo fervently, then you have found out a certain 
way of raiſing your devotion at another time. For do 
but put your ſelf in the ſame ſtate, recal the ſame 
thoughts, and do as you had then been doing, and you 
will find the ſame cauſes will again produce the ſame 
effects, and you will be again in the ſame temper of 
devotion. If you was then to put down in writing, 
ſome ſhort remembrance of the chief things that ever 
raiſed your heart to fervency of prayer, ſo that you 
might have recourſe to a full view of them as often as 
your mind wanted ſuch aſſiſtance, you would ſoon find 
a benefit that would well reward your labour. On 
the contrary, whenever you have found your elf 
very much indiſpoſed for prayer, reflect with your ſelf, 
what fate you was then in; what had Happen d unto 
you; what thoughts you had in your head; what pa, 
ſions were then awaken'd ; what you had been going, 
or were intending to do ; for when you have found out 
the ſtate that you was then in, you have found out the 
real hindrances of your devotion, and are inade certain 
what things you are to avoid, in order to keep your 
ſelf in a temper of devotion. 

Ir you was here again to make ſhort remembrances 
in writing, of the chief things which at ſuch times ren- 
dered you indiſpoſed for prayer, and oblige your ſelf 
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frequently to read them and reflect upon them, you 
would, by this means, ſet a mardi upon every thing 
that did you any hurt, and have a conitant, faithful in- 
ſormation of What ways of liſe you are moſt to avoid. 
If in examining your ſtate, you ſhould find that ſome- 
times impertinent viſits, fooliſh converſation, or a day 
idly ſpent in c:vi/ compliances with the humours and 
pleaſures of other people, has render'd your mind dull 
and indiſpoſed, leſs affected with devotion, than at 
other times; then you will have found, that imperti- 
nent viſits, and ceremonious compliances in ſpending 
our time, are not little, indifferent things; but are to 
be number'd-amongſt thoſe things which have a great 
ect n our minds, and ſuch as are to be daily 
wat and guarded againſt by all thoſe who are ſo 
wiſe as to defire to be daily alive unto God in the ſpirit 
and temper of devotion. 
I yass now to another obſervation upon the benefit 
of frequent prayers. | 
THikRDLY, frequent and continued pur is the beſt 
remedy againſt the power of fin. I do not mean as it 
procures the divine Grace and aſſiſtance; but as it natu- 
rally convinces, inſiru#s, and fortifies the mind againſt all 
fin. For every endeavour to pray, is an endeavour to cel 
the truth of our prayers; to convince our minds of the 
reaſonableneſs — fitneſs of thoſe things, that are the ſub- 
ject of our prayers; ſo that he who prays moſt, is one that 
moſt labours to convince his heart and mind of the guilt, 
deformity, and miſery of ſin. Prayer therefore, con- 
lider'd merely as an exerciſe of the heart upon ſuch 
ſubjects, is the moſt certain way to deſtroy the power 
of fin ; becauſe ſo far as we pray, ſo far we renew our 
convictions, enlighten our minds, and fortify our hearts 
by freſh reſolutions. We are therefore to conſider the 
neceſſity and benefit of prayer, not only as it is that 
which God hears ; but alſo as it is that, which by its 
natural tendency alters and corrects our opinions and 
judgments, and forms our hearts to ſuch ways of think- 
ing, as are ſuitable to the matter of our prayers, 
Bb 2 Now 
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Now this is an unanſwerable argument for 

and continuance in prayer; ſince if prayer at all con- 
vinces the mind, frequency and continuance in prayer, 
muſt be the moſt certain way to eſtabliſh the mind in a 
Reacy well-grounded ſtate of conviction. They there- 
fore who are for ſhort prayers, becauſe they ſuppoſe, 
that God does not need much entreaty, ought alſo to 
ſhew, that the heart of man does not need affiftance of 
much prayer; that it is ſo regular and uniform in its 
tendency to God ; ſo full of right judgments and good 
motions, as not to need that ſtrength and light, and 
help, which ariſes from much praying. For unleſs this 
be the ſtate of our hearts, we ſhall want much prayer 
to move and awake our ſelves, tho? but little was ne- 
ceſſary to excite the goodneſs of God. If therefore 
men would conſider prayer, not only as it is an imuoca- 
tion of God, but alſo as it is an exerciſ⸗ of oP thoughts, 
as is an endeavour to bel and be affected with the great 
truths of religion, they would ſoon ſee, that tho God 
is fo good, as not to need much calling upon; yet that 
man is ſo weak as to need much aflit „ and to be 
under a conſtant neceſſity ef that help, and light, and 
improvement which ariſes from praying much. 

IT is Joys for this reaſon, that God premiſes to 
give to thoſe who are importunate, and ask without 
ceaſing, to encourage us to practiſe that exerciſe, which 
is the moſt natural cure of the diforders of our ſouls. 
If God docs not give to us at our firſt asking; if he onl 
gives to thoſe who are importunate; it is not — 
our prayers make any change in God, but becauſe our 
importunity has made a change in our ſelves; it has 
alter d our hearts, and render'd us proper objects of 
God's gifts and graces. When therefore we would 
know how much we ought to pray, we muſt conſider 
how much our hearts want to be alter'd, and remember 
that the great work of prayer, is to work upon our 
ſelves; it is not to move and affet God, but it is to 
move and affect our own hearts, and fill them with ſuch 
rempers as God delights to reward. 
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PRAYER is never ſo preſervation againſt 
fin; it never ſo corrects and amends the heart, as 
when we extend it to all the particulars of our ſtate, 
enumerating all our wants, i ities, and diſorders, 
not becauſe God needs to be informed of them, but 
becauſe by this means we inform ourſelves, and make 
our hearts in the beſt manner acquainted with our true 
condition, When our prayers are thus particular, 
deſcending to all the circumſtances of our condition, 
they become by this means a faithful glaſs to us, and 
ſo often as we pray, ſo often we ſee ourielves in a true 
light, | 
, . the moſt likely means to raiſe in us proper 
affections, to make us feel the force and truth of ſuch 


things, as are the ſubject of our devotions. Don't be 


content therefore with — 7 to be a fin. 
ner, or with praying againſt fin in general, for this 
will but a little aft your mind, it will only ſhew 
— to yourſelf in ſuch a ſtate as all mankind are in; 
ut if you find yourſelf out, if you confeſs and lay 
open the guilt of your own particular fins, if you pray 
conſtantly againſt ſuch icular fins, as you find 
yourſelf molt ſubject to, 2 bt of your own 
fins, and your conſtant deploring of their guilt, will 
give your prayers entrance into your heart, and put 

you upon meaſures how to amend your life. 
| Ir you confeſs yourſelf only to be a ſiuner, you on- 
ly confeſs yourſelf to be a man ; but when you de- 
cribe and confeſs your own particular guilt, then you 
find cauſe for your own particular forrow, then you 
give your prayers all the power they can have, to 
affect and wound your hearts. In like manner, when 
you pray for God's grace, don't be ſatisfied wih a ge- 
neral petition, but make your prayers ſuitable to your 
defects; and continue to ask for ſuch gifts and graces 
of the Holy Spirit, as you find yourſelf moſt defec- 
tive in; for this will not only give life to your peti- 
tions, and make your heart go along with them, but 
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will alſo be the ſureſt means to fit and prepare you for 


ſuch. graces, as you pray for. 


EasTLyY, This 


greateſt trial of the truth of our hearts. 
thinks he prays for humility, be. 
cauſe he has the word, humility, in his prayers. But 
If he was to branch out humility 


' A MAN perhaps 


farts, he would 


all its parts in our 


and to 


rtic 


its k Prayers, and 
for it in all its 1 f 


ty in our 


to humility, he would iind, that ſuch 


prayers, is the 


into all its particular 
perhaps find himſelf not diſpoſed to 
pray for them. If he was to 

veral particulars, which make a man poor in ſpirit, 
he would find his heart not defirous of them. 80 
that the only way to know the truth of our hearts, 
and whether we really pray for any virtue, is to have 
If the proud man was to 
pray daily, and frequently for humility in all its. Kinds, 
beg of God to remove him 
of ſuch pride, as is common to his particular ftate, and 
to diſappoint him in all his atte 


to himſelf the 


m alt occaſions 


mpts, that were contrary 
prayers. would 
either conquer his pride, or his pride would put an 
end to his prayers. For it would be impoſſible to live 
long in any inſtances of pride, if his daily and fre- 
quent prayers were petitions againſt thoſe. particular 
in 


Now every one may make his private de- 


votions thus uſeful to him, if he has but pi 
one may know 
if he will: we indeed, commonly ſay, that people 


to intend it, For 


2 


is own ſtate 


enough 


are blind to themſelves, and know the leaſt of their 


true ſtate, We paſs this judgment upon people, be- 
nding to ſo many virtues, 


cauſe we ſee them 


which do not belong 
vices, to which they are the moſt ſubjet. Therefore 


to them, and declaiming againſt 


we ſay, that men don't know themſelves ; but this is 


falſe reaſoning. 


We ſee people often 
this is not, becauſe they 
becauſe they would not have you to know it, and they 
preſume it poſſible to impoſe upon you. Now — 


tending to be rich; now 
n't know their ſtate, but 
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caſe is juſt the ſame in all other pretences. The fal e, 
the proud, the worldly man that pretends to fidelity, 
humility, and heavenly affection, knows that he is 
neither faithful, nor humble, nor heavenly-minded ; he 
nw more thinks he has theſe virtues, than a man 
thinks he has a great eſtate, when he endeavours to 
be thought rich; he knows that he only affects the 
reputation of theſe virtues, and is only blind in this, 
that he imagines he impoſes upon you, and paſſes for 
the man he is not. | 
EvERY man therefore has knowledge enough of 
himſelf, to know how to make his prayers particular- 
ly fitted to the corruption and diſorders of his heart, 
and when he is ſo dehfirous of falvation, as to enter 
into ſuch a method of prayer, he will find, that he 
has taken the beſt means, to make his prayers effec- 
tual remedies againſt all his fins. Let me now only 
add this one word more, that he who has learned to 
pray, has learned the greateſt ſecret of a holy and hap- 
life. Which way ſoever elſe we let looſe our 
hay they will return unto us again empty and wea- 
ry. Time will convince the vaine/t and blindeft minds, 
that happineſs is no more to be found in the thin 
of this world, than it is to be dug out of the earth, 
But when the motions of our hearts, are motions of 
iety, tending to God in conſtant acts of devotions 
ove, and defire, then have we found reſt unto our 
fouls ; then is it, that we have conquered the miſery 
of our nature, and neither love nor defire in vain ; then 
is it, that we have found out a good ſuited to our na- 
tures, that is equal to all our wants, that is a con- 
ſtant ſource of comfort and refreſhment, that will fill 
us with and joyful — here, and eternal 
happineſs hereafter. For he that lives in the ſpirit 
and temper of devotion, whoſe heart is always full of 
God, lives at the top of human happineſs, and is the 
fartheſt removed from all the vanities and vexations, 
which diſturb and weary the minds of men, that are 
devoted to che world, | 
38 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


All Chriſtians are required to imitate the life 
and example of Jeſus Chriſt, 


UR religion teaches us, that as we have borne 
the image of the earthly, ſo we ſhall bear the image 
of the heavenly, that after our death we ſhall riſe to a 
ſtate of life and happineſs, like to that life and happi- 
neſs, which our bleſſed Saviour enjoys at the right 
hand of God. Since therefore it is the great end of 
our religion to make us fellow-heirs with Chriſt, and 
partakers of the ſame happineſs, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that our religion ſhould require us to be 
like Chritt in this life, to imitate his example, that 
we may enter into that ſtate of happineſs, which he 
enjoys in the kingdom of heaven. 
For how can we think that we are going to the 


bleſſed Jeſus, that we are to be hereafter as he is, un- 


leſs we conform to his ſpirit in this life, and make it 
our great endeavour to be what he was when he was 
here. Let it therefore here be obſerved, that the 
nature of our religion teaches us this duty in a more 
convincing manner, than any particular precepts con- 
cerning it. For the moſt ordinary underſtanding muſt 
feel the force and reaſonableneſs of this argument. 
You are born to depart out of this world, to aſcend to 
that ſtate of bliſs, to live in ſuch enjoyment of God 
to all eternity, 2s our bleſſed Saviour now enjoys ; you 
are therefore to live in the ſpirit and temper that he 
lived, and make yourſelves firſt like him here, that 
= may be like him hereafter. So that we need not 
look for particular texts of ſcripture, which command 
us to imitate the life of Chriſt, becauſe we are taught 
this duty by a _—_ and more convincing authority; 
becauſe, as the and deſign of our religion, ay 
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make us one with Chriſt hereafter, partakers of the 
{ame ſtate of life, ſo it plainly calls us to be one with 
him here, and to be partakers of the ſame ſpirit and 
temper in which he lived on earth. When it is ſaid, 
that we are to imitate the life of Chriſt, it is not 
meant, that we are called to the ſame manner of life, 
or the ſame ſort of actions, for this cannot be; but 
it is certain, that we are called to the ſame ſpirit and 
temper, which was the ſpirit and temper of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour's life and actions. We are to be like him 
in heart and mind, to act by the /ame rule, to look 
towards the ſame end, to govern our lives by the 


ſame ſpirit. This is an imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, 


which is as neceffary to ſalvation, as it is neceſſary to 
believe in his name. This is the ſole end of all the 
counſels, commands and doctrines of Chriſt, to make 
us like himſelf, to fill us with his Spirit and temper, 
and make us live according to the rule and manner of 
his life. As no doctrines are true, but ſuch as are 
according to the daQrines of Chrift, fo it is equally 
certain, that no life is regular or chriftian, but ſuch as 
is according to the pattern and example of the life of 
Chriſt. For he lived as infallibly as he taught; and 
it is as irregular to vary from his example, as it is 


falſe to diſſent from his doctrines. To live as he 


lived, is as certainly the one ſole way of living as we 
git, as to helieve as he taught, is the one fole way 
of believing as we ought. I am, faith the bleſſed Je- 
ſus, The away, the truth, and the lift; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. Chriftians often hear theſe 
words, and perhaps think that they have enough ful- 
ird them by believing in Jeſus Chrift. But they 
ſhould confider, that when TFeſus Chrift faith he is the 
way, his meaning is, that his way of life is to be the 
way in which all Chriftians are to live, and that it 
b by living after the manner of his life that any man 
cometh unto the Father. So that the doctrine of this 


paſſage is this, that however we may call ourſelves 


Chriſtians, or diſciples of Chriſt, yet we cannot come- 
unto 
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unto God the Father, but by entering into that way 
of liſe, which was the way of our Saviour's life. And 
we muſt remember, that there is no other way beſides 
this; nothing can poſſibly bring us to God, but that 
way of life, which firſt makes us one with Chriſt, and 
teacheth us to walk as he walked. For, we may as 
well expect to go to a heaven where Chriſt is not, as 
to go to that where he is, without the ſpirit and tem- 
— which carried him thither. If Chriſtians would 
t ſuffer themſelves to reflect upon this duty, their 
own minds would ſoon convince them of the reaſona- 
bleneſs and neceſſity of it. For who can find the leaſt 
ſhadow of a reaſon, why he ſhould not imitate the 
life of Chriſt, or why Chriſtians ſhould think of any 
other rule of life? It would be as eaſy to ſhew that 
Chriſt ated amiſs, as that we need not act after his 
example. And to think that theſe are degrees of ho- 
lineſs, which, tho? very good in themſelves, are 
not neceſſary for us to aſpire after, is the ſame 


ur- 


dity as to think, that it was not neceſſary for our Sa- 


viour to have been ſo himſelf as he was. For, 
give but the reaſon why ſuch degrees of holineſs and 
purity became our Saviour, and you will give as 
a reaſon for us to aſpire after them. For as the bleſ- 
ſed Jeſus took not on him the nature. of angels, but 
the nature of man, as he was in all points made lke 
unto us, fin only excepted ; ſo we are ſure, that there 
was no ſpirit or temper that was excellent in him, 
that recommended him-to God, but would be alſo ex- 
cellent in us, and recommend us to God, if we 
could arrive at it. | 

Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that Jeſus was the Saviour of 
the world, that he was born to redeem mankind, was 
the Son of Ged, and therefore in a condition fo diffe- 
rent from ours, that his life can be no rule of our life. 
To this it may be anſwered, that theſe differences 
don't make the life of Chriſt to be leſs the rule and 
model of all Chriſtians. For, as I obſerved before, it 


is the /oirit and temper of Chriſt, that all Chriſtian 
are 
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are to imitate, and not his particular actions ; they are 
to do their proper work in that ipirit and temper, in 
which Chriſt did the work on which he was ient. 
So that altho* Chriſtians are not redeemers of the 
world, as he was, tno' they have not his extraordi- 
powers, Nor that great work to finiſh, which he 
had; yet they have their work to do in the manner 
that he did his; they have their part to act, which, 
tho' it be a different part, muſt not be performed 
with a different ſpirit, but with ſuch obedience to 
God, ſuch regard to his glory, for ſuch ends of ſal- 
vation, for ſuch good ot others, and with all ſuch 
holy diſpoſitions, as our bleſſed Saviour manifeſted in 
every part of his life. A ſervant of the lowelt order 
is in a very different ſtate from his maſter; yet we 
may very juſtly exhort ſuch a one to follow the ex- 
ample of a pious and charitable maſter, not becauſe 
he can perform the ſame inftances of piety and charity, 
but becauſe he may ſhew the ſame /pirit of piety and 
charity in the actions which are proper to his ſtate. 
This may ſhew us, that the different ſtate of our Lord 
and Maſter leaves him till the exa& rule and pattern 
of his loweſt ſervants, who, tho they cannot come up 
to the greatneſs of his actions, may yet act according 
to that ſpirit from whence they proceeded ; and then 
ae they true followers of Chriſt, when they are fol- 
lowing his ſpirit and temper, acting according to his 
ends and defi ing that in their ſeveral ſtates, 


gns, and 
which Chriſt did in his. 

Tux bleſſed Jeſus came into the world to ſave the 
world; now we mult enter into this ſame deſign, and 
make ſalvation the greateſt buſineſs of our lives; tho? 
we cannot, like him, contribute towards it, yet we 
muſt contribute all that we can, and make the ſalva- 
tion of ourſelves and others, the one only great care 
of our lives. 

THE pcor widows mites were but a ſmall matter in 
themſelves, yet as they were the utmoſt ſhe could do, 
ou bleſſed Saviour ſet them above the larger — 

et | utions 
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butions of the rich. This may encourage people in 
every ſtate of life to be contented with their capacity 
of doing good, ided that they do but act up to it, 
Let no one think that he is too low, too mean and 
private to follow his Lord and Maſter in the ſalvation 
of ſouls; let him but add his mite, and if it be all 
that he hath, he ſhall be thought to have done much, 
and be reckoned amongſt thoſe that have beſt perform · 
— —_— 5 — R that 
people are to be preac teac of religi 

no more than all are to be apo/iles, or all ——— 
all workers of miracles, Chriſtians are like members 
of one and the ſame body ; they are as different from. 
one another as hands and eyes, and have as different 
offices to perform ; yet may their different ſerve, 
and promote the ſame common end. As eys CAN 
ot ſæy to the hand, I have ne need of thee; nor again, 
the head to the fert, I have no need of you (a); ſo neither 
can the learned teacher fay, he hath no need of the 
private unlearned perſon. For the work of ſalvation 
is carried on by all hands, as well by him that is 
as by him that teacheth. For an unlearned 
by being deſwvus of inſtruction, and careful 
to comply with it, may, by theſe very diſpoſitions 
promote falvation in as true a degree, as he that is 
able and willing to inſtruct. This teachable diſpoſition, 
may more eſfectually draw others to a like temper of 
mind, than-another man's ability and care of teach- 
— And perhaps in many inſtances the ſuc- 
of the teacher, is more owing to the man- 
ners and of ſome perſon that is taught, than 
to the power and ſtrength of the teacher. 'I'herefote 
tho', as the apoſtle faith, all have not the gift of heal- 
ing, tho' all do not ſpeak with tongues, yet all have 
ſome part that they may act in the ſalvation of man- 
kind, and may follow their Lord and Maſter in the 
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t work, for which he came down from heaven. 
Fe mult not therefore think, that it is only the buſi- 
neſs of clergymen to carry on the work of falvation, 
but maſt remember, that we are engaged in the ſame 
buſineſs, tho' not in the ſame manner. Had'the poor 


 avidow thought herſelf excuſed from taking care of 


the treaſury, had ſhe thought that it belonged only 
to the rich to contribute to it, we find that ſhe had 


been miſtaken, and had loſt that great commendation 


which our Saviour beſtowed upon her. Now it may 
be, that ſome widows may be ſo very poor, as not to 
have ſo much as a mite to give to the treaſury, who 
mult therefore content themſelves with the _y of 
their hearts; but this can never happen in the buſineſs 
of ſalvation 3 here no one can be fo poor, ſo deſtitute, 
ſo mean and private, as not to have a mite to contri- 
bute towards it. For no circumſtances of life can hin- 
der us from being examples of piety and goodneſs, 
and making our lives a /:/ of inſtruction to all that 
are about us. And he that lives an exemplary life, 


tho' his ſtate be ever ſo poor and mean, is largely con- 


tributing to the ſalvation of others, and proving him- 
ſelf the bet follower of his Lord and Maſter. 

Tuis therefore is the firſt great inſtance in which 
we are to follow the example and ſpirit of our bleſſed 
Saviour. He came to ſave the world, to raiſe man- 
kind to a happineſs in heaven ; we muſt therefore all 
conſider ourſelves as called to carry on this great work, 
to concur with our Saviour in this glorious deſign. 
For how can we think ourſelves to be his followers, 
if we do not follow him in that for which alone he 
came into the world ? How can we be like the Saviour 
of the world, unleſs the /a/vation of the world be our 
chief and conſtant care? We cannot fave the world 


as he ſaved it, but yet we can contribute our mite to- 


wards it. How EY O wife, ſaith the apo- 

ſtle, awhether thou ſhalt ſave thy husband? Or how 

knoweſt thou, O man, my thou ſbalt ſave thy 
— 


Wife © 


” 
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” 
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wife ? (a) This ſhews very plainly, that all perſons 


may have a great ſhare in the ſalvation of thoſe that 
are near them, and that they are to conſider them- 
ſelves as expreſly calFd to this great work. For the 
apoſtle uſes it as the ſame argument both to husband 
and wife, which ſuppoſes that it is a buſineſs, in which 
one is as much concern'd as the other. The woman 
we know is not allow'd to ſpeak in the church, yet is 
ſhe intruſted with /ame fare in the ſalvation of the 
world, ſhe is called to this great work, and Th ning 
equally capable of ſaving the husband, as the hus 
of ſaving the wife. Now what is here ſaid of husband 
and wife, we muſt extend to every ſtate and relation 
of this life z brothers and fifters, relations, friends, and 
neigbbrurs, muſt all conſider themſelves, as called to 
the edification and ſalvation of one another. How 
knoweſt thou, O fer, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy 
Brother? How knoweſt, thou, O man, whether thou 
"ſhalt ſave thy neighbeur ? is a way of thinking, that 
ought never to be out of our minds. For this would 
brothers and ſiſters bear with one another, if 
they conſidered, that they are to do that for one ano- 
ther, which Chriſt has done for all the world. This 
reflection would turn our anger towards bad relations, 
into care and tenderneſs for . oh ſouls ; we ſhould not 
be glad to .get away from them, but give them more 
of our company, and be more exact in our behaviour 


towards them, always ſuppoſing it poſſible, that our 


good converſation may ſome time or other affect them, 
and that God may make uſe of us as a means of their 
ſalvation. | Fe 
EUTROPTIUS is very good and pious himſelf; 
but then his fault is, that he ſeeks only the converſa- 
tion of -=_ and good people ; he is careful and ex- 
act in his behaviour towards his virtuous friends and 
acquaintance, always ſtudying to oblige them, and 
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never thinking he has done enough for them; but 
gets away from, and avoids thoſe that are of ano- 
ther temper. Now Eutropius ſhould recollect, that 
this is acting like a phyſician that would take care of 
the healthy, and diſregard thoſe that are /ic4. He 
ſhould remember, that his irreligious friends and rela- 
tions are the very perſons that are fallen to his care, 
to be edify'd by him, and that he is as directly called 
to take care of their ſalvation, as the husband to take 
care of the unbelieving wife. Eutropius therefore, if 
he would imitate his ford and Maſter, muſt apply to 
the f ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael, and endeavour, by 

the innocent arts of pleaſing and converſing with 
his friends, to gain them to repentance. We muſt 
not excuſe ourſelves from this care, by ſaying that our 
relations are obſtinate, hardened, and careleſs of all 
our behaviour towards them, but muſt ſupport our- 
ſelves with the apoſtle's argument, how knoweſt thou, 
O man, whether it wall always ſo, or whether 
thou may'ſ not at laſt ſave thy relation? 

THe apoſtle faith, Deſtroy not him with thy meat 


for whom Chriſt died. (a) We may therefore juſtly 


reaſon thus with ourſelves, that as it lies much in our 
power to hinder the ſalvation, ſo it muſt be in our power 
in an equal degree to edify and promote the ſalvation 
- 5 _ Jeſus Chriſt 8 to ſave. Deſtroy not 
therefore by thy negligence, by thy impatience, by 
thy want of 4 — — for whom Chriſt * 
nor think that thou haſt done enough to ſave thoſe 
that relate to thee, till there is no more that thou canſt 
do for them. This is the ſtate in which all Chriſtians 
are to conſider themſelves, as appointed by God in 
their ſeveral ſtations, to carry on that great work, for 
which Chriſt came into the world. Clergymen are not 
the only men that have a cure of ſouls, but every 
Chriſtian has ſome people about him, whoſe ſalvation 
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he is oblig'd to be careful of, with whom he is to 
live in all godlineſs and purity, that they may have 
the benefit of his example and aſſiſtance in their duty 
to God. So that all Chriſtians, though ever ſo law 
and mean, and private, muit conſider themſelves as 
tired by Chriſt to work in his vineyard; for as no 
circumſtances of life can hinder us from ſaving our- 
ſelves, ſo neither can they hinder us from promoting 
the ſalvation of others. Now tho' we have accordin 
to our different ſtations, different parts to act; yet, if 
we are careful of that part which is fallen to our ſhare, 
we may make ourſelves equally objects of God's fa- 
vours. 

THov, it may be, are not a prophet, God has not 
honoured thee with this poſt in his ſervice, yet needeſt 
thou not fall ſhort of this happineſs; for our Saviour 
hath ſaid, That he that receiveth a prophet in the name 
of a prophet, ſhall receive a prophet's reward. Now 


this ſhews us, that tho? all men have not the ſame part 


to act in the common ſalvation ; yet that none will be 
loſers by that ſtate they are in, if they be but true to 
the particular duties of it. If they do all the good 
they can in their particular flate, they will be looked 


upon with ſuch acceptance, as the poor widow that * 


gave all that ſhe had. Hence we may learn the great- 
neſs of their folly, who neglecting the exact perſor- 
mance of ſuch duties as fall within their power, are 
leaſing themſelves With the great things — would 
o, were they but in another ſtate. 
CLEMENS has his head full of imaginary piety. 


He is often propoſing to himſelf what he would do if 


he had a great eſtate; he would outdo all charitable 
men that are gone before him : he would retire from 
the world ; he would have no equipage ; he would al- 
low himſelf only neceſſaries, that widows and orphans, 
the ſick and diſtreſſed, might find relief out of his 
eſtate. He tells you, that all other ways of ſpending 
an eſtate is folly and madneſs, 


Now 
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Now Clemens has at a moderate eſtate, 
which he ſpends upon himſelf in the ſame vanities and 
indulgences, as other people do: he might live _ 
one third of his fortune, and make the reſt the ſup- 
port of the poor; but he does nothing of all this that 
is in his power, but pleaſes himſelf with what he would 
do, if his power was greater. Come to thy ſenſes, 
Clemens ; do not talk what thou wouldſt do, if thou 
waſt an angel, but conſider what thou canſt do as thou 
art a man. Make the beſt uſe of thy preſent fate, do 
now as thou thinkeſt thou wouldſt do with a great eſtate, 
be Haring, deny thyſelf, abſtain from all vanities, that 
the poor may be better maintained, and then thou art 
as Charitable as thou canſt be in any eſtate. Remem- 
ber the poor <vidow's mite. 

FERFYIDUS is a lar man, and exact in the 
duties of religion; but then the greatneſs of his zeal 
to be doi ings that he cannot, makes him over- 
look thoſe little ways of doing good, which are every 
day in his power. Ferwidus is only ſorry that he is not 
in holy orders, and that his life is not ſpent in a buſi- 
neſs the moſt defirable of all things in the world. He 


is often thinking what reformation he would make in 


the world, if he was a prieſt or a biſhop; he would 


have devoted himſelf wholly to God and religion, and 


have had no other care, but how to ſave ſouls. But 
do not believe yourſelf, Fervidus; for if you deſired in 
earneſt to be a clergyman, that you might devote your- 
ſelf entirely to the ſalvation of others, why then are 
you not doing all that you can in the ſtate that you are 
now in? Would you take extraordinary care of a pariſh, 
or a dioceſe, why then are you not as extraordinary in 
the care of your family? If you think the care of 
other people's ſalvation, to be the happieſt buſineſs in 
the world, why do you neglect the care of thoſe who 
are fallen into your hands? Why do you ſhew no con- 
cern for the ſouls of your ſervants? If they do their 
buſineſs for which you hired them, you never trouble 
your head about their Chriſtianity. Nay, Ferwzidus, 
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you are fo far from labouring to make thoſe that are 


about you truiy devout and holy, that you almoſt put 
It ou. of til eir power to beſo. You hire a coachman to 
carry you to church, and to fit in the ſtreet with your 
hor/es, wnilſt you are attending upon divine fervice. 
You never ask him how he ſupplies the loſs of divine 
ſervice, or what means he takes to pre erve himſelf in 
a ſtate of piety. Vou imagine, the if you was a 
clergyman, you would be ready to lay down your life 
for your flock ; yet you cannot lay aſide a little ſtate 
to promote the ſalvation of your ſervants. It is not 
deſired of you, Fervidus, to die a martyr for your 
brethren; you are only required to go to church on 
foot, to ſpare ſome tate and attendance, to bear ſome - 
times with a little rain and dirt, rather than k 
thoſe ſouls which are as dear to God and Chriſt as 
yours is, from their full ſbare in the common worſhip 
of Chriſtians. Do but deny yourſelf ſuch ſmall mat- 
ters as theſe, let us but ſee that you can take the leaſt 
trouble to make all your ſervants and dependants true 
ſervants . of God, and then you ſhall be allowed to 
imagine, what good you would have done, had you 
been devoted to the altar. | | 
EUGENIA is a good young woman, full of 
pious diipoſitions ; ſhe is intending, if ever ſhe has 
a family, to be the beſt miſtreſs of it that ever was, 
her houſe ſhall be a /cso/ of religion, and her children 
and ſervants ſhall be brought up in the ſtricteſt prac- 
tice of piety ; ſhe will ſpend her time, and live in a 
very diflerent manner from the reſt. of the world. It 
may be ſo, Eugenia, the piety of your mind makes 
me think that you intend all this with ſincerity. But 
you are not yet at the head of a family, and perhaps 
never may be. But, Eugenia, you have now one 
maid, and you do not know what religion ſhe is of; 
ſhe dreſſes you for the church, you ask her for what 
you want, and then leave her to have as little Chriſti- 
anity as ſhe pleaſes. You turn her away, you hire 
another, ſhe comes, and goes no more * xr 
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edified in religion by living with you, than if ſhe had 
lived with any body elſe. And this comes to paſs, be- 
cauſe your mind is taken up with greater things, and 
you reierve yourſelf to make a whole ſamily reiigious, 
if ever you come to be head of it. You need not ftay, 
Eugenia, to be ſo extraordinary a perion, the oppor- 
tunity is now in your hands, you may now ſpend your 
time, and live in as different a manner from the reſt 
of the world, as ever you can in any other ſtate. Your 
naid is your family at preſent, ſhe is under your care, 


be now that religious governeſs that you intend to be 


teach her the catechi/m, hear her read, exhort her to 
pray, take her with you to church, perſuade her to 
love the divine ſervice as you love it, edify her with 


your converlation, fill her with your own notions of 


piety, and ipare no pains to make her as holy and de- 
vout as yourielf, When you do thus much good in 
your preſent ſtate, then are you that extraordinary 
perſon that you intend to be; and till you thus live up 
to your preſent ſtate, their is but little hopes that the 
altering of your ſtate will alter your way of life. 

I micaT eaſily produce more inſtances of this 
kind, where people are vainly pleaſing themſelves with 
an imaginary perfection to be arrived at ſome time or 
other, when they are in different circumſtances, and 
neglecting that real good which is proper to their ſtate, 
and always in their power. But theſe are, I hope, 
ſufficient to ſhew my reader how to examine his own 
life, and find out himſelf, if I have not done it for 
him. 
THERE is no falſeneſs of our hearts, that leads us 
into greater errors, than imagining, that we ſhall ſome 
time or other be better than we are, or need be now ; 
for Perfection has no dependance upon 8xterna{ circum- 


ſtances, it wants no times or opportunities; but is then 


in its higheſt ſtate, when we are making the beft u/e 
of that condition in which we are placed. The poor 


widow did not ſtay till ſhe was rich, before ſhe con- 


tributed to the treaſury ; ſhe readily brought her _ 
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of and, little as it was, it got her the reward and com- 
1 mendation of great charity. We mult therefore all of 
us imitate the witdom of the poor widow, and exerciſe 
every virtue in the ſame manner that ſhe exerciled her 
charity. We muſt ſtay for no time or opportunities, 
wait for no change of lite, or fancied abilities, but re- 
member that every time, is a time for piety and per- 
fection. Every thing but piety has its hindrances; 
but piety, the more it is hindered, the higher it is rai. 
ſed. Let us therefore not vainly ſay, that if we had 
lived in our Saviour's days, we would have followed 
him, or that if we could work miracles, we would 
devote ourſelves to his glory. For to follow Chriſt a 
far as we can in our preſent ſtate, and to do all that we 
are able for his glory, is as acceptable to him, as if 
we were working miracles in his name. 

THE greatneis that we are to aim at, is not the 
greatneſs of our Saviour's particular ations ; but it is 
the s of his ſpirit and temper, that we are to 
act by in all parts of our life. Now every ſtate of 
life, whether pub/ick or private, whether bond or free, 
whether high or low, is capable of being conducted 
and governed by the ſame ſpirit and temper, and con- 
ſequently every ſtate of life may carry us to the ſame 
degree of likeneſs to Chriſt. So that tho' we can in 
no reſpe? come up to the actions, yet we mult in every 
reſpect act by the ſpirit and temper of Chriſt. Learn 
of me, faith our bleſſed Lord, for I am meek and lui 
in heart. He doth not ſay, be ye in the ſtate and con- 
dition that I am in, for that was impoſſible; yet tho 
ever ſo different in ſtate and condition, he calls upon 
us to be like him in meekneſs and lowlineſs of heart 
| and ſpirit, and makes it neceſſary for us to go through 
it our particular ſtate with that ſpirit and temper, which 
was the ſpirit and temper of his whole life. So far 
therefore as we can learn the heart and ſpirit of our 
Saviour; ſo far as we can diſcover the wiſdom, purity, 
and heayenlineſs of his deſigns ; ſo far we have learned 
what ſpirit and temper we ought to be of, and mult 
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no more think ourſelves at liberty to act by any other 


ſpirit, than we are at liberty to chuſe another Saviour. 

In all our actions and ways of life we muſt appeal 
to this rule, we muſt reckon ourſelves no farther living 
like Chriſtians, than as we live like Chriſt, and be 
aſſured, that ſo far as we depart from the Spirit of 
Chriſt, ſo far we depart from that ſtate to which he 
has called us. For the bleſſed Jeſus has called us to 
live as he did, to walk in the ſame Spirit that he walk- 
ed, that we may be in the ſame happineſs with him 
when this life is at an end. And indeed who can 
think that any thing but the /ame /ife can lead to the 
fame ſlate ? | 

WHEN our bleſſed Saviour was upon the croſs, he 
thus 2 for his enemies, Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do. (a) Now all Chriſtians 
readily acknowledge, that this temper of Chriſt is to 
be the exaZ rule of our temper on the like occaſion, 
that we are not to fall ſhort of it, but muſt be perfealy 
like Chriſt in this charity towards our murderers. But 
then perhaps they do not enough conſider, that for the 
very {ame reaſon, every other temper of Chriſt, is as 
much the exa# rule of all Chriſtians, as his temper 
towards his murderers. For are we to be thus diſpoſed 
towards our perſecutors and murderers, becauſe Chriſt 
was ſo diſpoſed towards his? And is it not as good an 
argument, that we are to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed towards 
the world, and all worldly enjoyments, becauſe Chriſt 
was fo diſpoſed towards them? He was as right in one 
caſe as the other, and no more erred in his temper to- 
wards <vorldly things, than in his temper towards his 
enemies. Should we not fail to be good Chriſtians, if 
we fell ſhort of that forgiving Spirit, which the bleſſed 
Jeſus ſhewed upon the croſs ? And ſhall we not equally 
fail to be good Chriſtians, if we fall ſhort of that hum- 
ble and meek Spirit which he ſhewed in all his life? 
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Can any one tell why the temper of Chriſt towards his 
enemies, ſhould be more the exact meaſure of our 
temper, than any other ſpirit that he ſhewed upon any 
other occaſion? 'Think, reader, if thou canſt find a 
reaſon, why thou may'ſt not as well forgive thy ene- 
mies, leſs than Chriſt forgave his, as to love the world 
more than he loved it? If thou canſt tell why it is not 
as dangerous, to be walking in the humility, meekneſs, 
and other tempers of Chriſt, as to be wanting in his 
Charity towards his enemies. We muſt therefore either 
own, that we may be good Chriſtians, without the 
forgiving ſpirit, which Chriſt then exerciſed, or we 
muſt own, that we are not good Chriſtians, whenever 
we depart from the Spirit of Chriſt in any other inflan- 
ces, For the Spirit of Chriſt conſiſted as much in 
meekneſs, humility, devotion, and renunciation of the 
world, as in the forgiving his enemies: they therefore, 
who are contrary to Chriſt in any of theſe temper, 
are no more like to Chriſt, than they who are contrary 
. him in this forgiving ſpirit. If you was to ſee a 
-hriſtian dying witkout this temper towards thoſe that 
deſtroyed him, you would be frighted at it ; you would 
think that man in a dreadful ſtate, that died without 
that temper in which Chriſt died. But 'then remem- 
ber, that he judges as rightly, who thinks it equally 
dreadful to live in any other ſpirit, that is not the 
Spirit of Chriſt. If thou art not living in that meet 
neſs and lowvline/; of heart, in that diſregard of the 
world, that fave of Gad, that /e/f-denial and demotion 
in which our Saviour lived, thou art as unlike to him, 
as he that dies without that temper, in which he died. 
TRE ſhort of the matter is this, the ſpirit and tem- 
per of Chriſt is the fri meaſure of the ſpirit and tem- 
per of all Chriſtians. It is not in this or that particular 
temper of Chriſt, that we are to follow his example; 
but we are to aſpire after his whole ſpirit, to be in all 
things as he was, and think it as dangerous to depart 
from his ſpirit and temper in one inſtance, as in ano- 


ther. For beſides, that there is the {ame authority - 
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all that our Saviour did, which obliges us to conform 
to his whole example: can any one tell why we ſhould 
have more value for this world than our Saviour had ? 
what is there in our fate and circumſtances, that can 
make it proper for us to have more affection for the 
things of this life, than our Saviour had ? Is the world 
any more our happine/s, than it was his happineis ? are 
riches, and honours, and pleaſures, any more our pro- 
zer good, than they were his? are we any more born for 
this life, than our Saviour was? are we in leſs danger 
of being corrupted by its enjoyments, than he was? are 
we more at leiſure to take up our reft, and ſpend our 
time in worldly ſatisfactions, than he was? have we a 
work upon our hands that we can more eafily finiſo, than 
he could finiſh his? that requires of us leſs mortification 
and /elf-denial, leſs devotion and watching, than our 


Saviour's required of him? Now as nothing of this 


can be ſaid; ſo nothing can be ſaid in our excuſe, if 
we follow not our Saviour's temper in this reſpect. As 
this world is as little our happineſs, and more our dan- 


ger, than it was his; as we have a work to finiſh that 


requires a// our firength ? that is as contrary to the world, 
25 our Saviour's was, it is plain, there was no reaſon 
or neceſſity of his diſregard of the world; but what is 
the ſame reaſon and neceſſity for us to diſregard it in 
the ſame manner. 

Acain, take another inſtance of our bleſſed Sa- 
nour's Spirit: I came down from heaven (ſays he) not 
ts do my own wwill, but the will of him that fant 


me. (a) 


Axp again, My meat and drink is to do the aui of 


him that ſent me. Now can any Chriſtian ſhew, why he 
may think otherwiſe of himfelf, than our Saviour here 


thought? or that he need be %% devoted to the glory 


of God, than he was? what is there in our nature and 
condition to make any difference of this kind? Do we 


1 


—ͤ 


(a) John vi. 38, 


/ 


not 
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not ſtand in the ſame relation to God that our Saviour 


did ? have we not the ſame nature that he had ? are we 
too great to be made happy in the ſame way that he was? 
or can any thing elſe be the happineſs of our nature, 
but that which was the happineſs of his? was he 
a- ſufferer, a loſer? did he leave the true happineſs of 
human life, by devoting himſelf to the will of God! 
or can this be our caſe, tho? it was not his? can we be 
laſers, by looking to God alone, and dewoting our ſelves 
to his glory? wa: it not the greatneſs and happineſs of 
our Saviour that he lived to God alone? and is there 
any other happineſs or greatneſs for us, but by making 
that the end and aim of our life, which he made the 
end and aim of his life ? for we may as well ſeek out 
for another God, as for another happineſs, or another 
way to it, than' that -in which Chritt is gone before 
us. He did not miſtake the nature of man, or the na- 
ture of the wwor/d, he did not overlook any real felicity, 


or paſs by any ſolid good ; he only made the belt uſe of 


human life, -and made it the cauſe of all the happineſs 
and glory that can ariſe from it. To find a reaſon 
therefore, why we ſhould live otherwiſe than he lived; 
why we ſhould leſs ſeek the glory of God than he 
ſought it; is to find a reaſon why we ſhould leſs pro- 
mote our own greatneſs and glory. For our ſtate and 
condition in this life lays us under al the obligation, 
that our Saviour was under to live as he did, his life is 
as much our right way, as it was his; and his ſpirit 
and temper is as zece//ary for our condition, as it was 
for his, For this world and all the things of the world 
fignify as little to us, as they did to him; we are no 
more in our true fate, till we are got out of this world, 
than he was ; and we have no other way to arrive at 
true felicity and greatneſs, but by ſo devoting our ſelves 
to God, as our bleſſed Saviour did. We muſt there- 
fore make it the great-buſineſs and aim- of our lives, 
to be like Chriſt; and this not in a lone or generalway, 
but with great zicety and exafneſs, always looking to 
his pirit; to his ends and defrens to his tempers, Fo 
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his ways and converſation in the world, as the exaF 
model and rule of our lives. | "546g 
AGAIN, Learn of me (faith our bleſſed Saviour) for 
I am meet and buy of heart. Now this paſſage is ta 
be confider'd, not as a piece of good advice, that would 
be of uſe to us, but as a pyftive command, requiring a 
neceſſary duty. And if we are commanded to learn of 
Chriſt meekneſs and lowlineſs, then we are command- 
ed in the ſame poſitive manner, to learn his meekne/3 
and lowlineſs. For if we might take up with a meck. 
neſs and lowlineſs of heart, that was nor his, then it 
would not be neceſſary to learn them of him. Since 
therefore we are commanded to learn them of him, it 
is plain, that it is his meekneſs and lowlineſs that we 
are commanded to learn ; that is, we are to be meek 
and lowly ; not in any ay or general ſenſe of the 
words; not according to inions and practices of 
men, but in ſuch truth and reality as Chriſt was meek 
and lowly. | 
IT ought alſo to be obſerv'd, that there muſt be ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in theſe diſpoſitions of the heart, 
from the manner in which we are taught them. It is 
only in this place, that our Saviour ſays expreſly, Learn 
of me; and when he ſays, Learn of me, he does not 
lay, for I am juſt and equitable, or kind or holy, but 
Jam meek and lowly of heart ; as if he would teach 
us, that theſe are the tempers which molt of all di/tin- 
vi his Spirit, and which he moſt of all requires his fol- 
= to learn of him: for conſider, does Chriſt, when 
he deſcribes himſelf, chuſe to do it by theſe tempers ? 
When he calls upon us to learn of him, does he only 
mention theſe tempers ? And is not this a ſufficient proof 
that theſe are tempers, which the followers of Chrift 
are molt of all oblig'd to learn ; and that we are then 
moſt unlile to Chriſt, when we are wanting in them? 
Now, as our great Lord and Maſter has made theſe 
characters, the diſtinguiſping characters of his Spirit, it 
is plain, that they are to be the diſtinguiſbing characters 
of our ſpirit ; for we are 9 * his, as wan thn 
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him. Confider alſo, was he ore lowly than he need 
have been ? did he practiſe any degrees of humility 
that were unneceſſary? This can no more be ſaid, than 
he can be charged with fo//y. But can there be any 
inſtances of lowlineſs which became him, that are not 
neceſſary for us? does our ſtate and condition excuſe 
us from any kind of humility, that were neceſſary for 
him? are we higher in our nature, more rais'd in our 
condition, or more in the favour of God than he was ? 
are there dignities, honours, and ornaments of life which 
we may delight in, tho' he might not ? We muſt own 
theſe abſurdities, or elſe acknowledge, that we are to 
breathe the ſame /owly ſpirit ; act with the ſame meek- 
eſs ; and practiſe the /ame humble behaviour that he 
did. So that the matter comes plainly to this conclu- 
ſion; either that Chriſt was more humble and lowly 
than his nature and condition requir'd, or we are under 


the ſame neceſſity of as great humility, till we can 


prove that we are in a higher ftate than he was. 
Now, as it 1s plainly the meekneſs and lowlineſs of 
Chriſt, that we are to practiſe, why ſhould we think 
that we have attain'd unto it, unleſs we ſhew forth theſe 
tempers in ſuch inſtances, as our Saviour ſhew'd them? 
For, can we ſuppoſe, that we are meek and lowly as 
he was, if we live in ſuch ways of life, and ſeek after 
ſuch enjoyments as his meekneſs and lowlineſs would not 
allow Lin to follow? Did he miſtake the proper in/kances 
of lowlineſs ? If not, it muſt be our great miſtake not 
to follow his ſteps: Did his lowlineſs of heart make 
{him diſregard the diſtinction of this life; avoid the ho- 
nours, pleaſures, and vanities of greatneſs? and can 
we think that we are living by the ſame lowly ſpirit, 
whilſt we are ſeeking after all the dignities and orna- 
ments both of our perſons and conditions ? What may 
we not think, if we can think after this manner? For 
let us ſpeak home to this point ; either our Saviour was 
wiſe, judicious, and govern'd by a divine Spirit in theſe 
tempers, or he was not: to ſay that he was not, is 
horrid b/a/phemy; and to fay that he was, is ſaying, 
that 
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that we are neither w/e, nor judicious, nor govern'd by 
a divine Spirit, unleſs we ſhew the ſame tempert. Per- 
haps you will ſay, that tho' you are to be lu in 
heart like Chriſt, yet you need not diſregard the orna- 
ments, dignities, and honours of life; and that you 
can be as truly meek and lowly in the fSgure and ſpew 
of life, as in any other ſtate. 

ANSWER me therefore this one queſtion. Was our 
Saviour's lowlineſs, which ſhew'd it ſelf in an utter 
diſregard of all pomp and figure of life, a falſe lonuli- 
neſs that miſtook its proper objects, and ſhew'd it ſelf 
in things not neceſſary ? did he abſtain from dignities 
and ſplendor, and deny himſelf enjoyments which he 
might with the /ame /owline/s of heart have taken plea- 
{ure in? Anſwer but this queſtion plainly, and then 
you will plainly determine this point: if you juſtify our 
Saviour, as being truly and wiſely humble, you con- 
demn-your ſelf, if you think of any other humility 
than /uch as he practis'd. Conſider farther, that if 
you was to hear a perſon reaſoning after this manner 
in any other inſtance ; if he ſhould pretend to be of 
an inward temper contrary to the outward courſe of his 
life, you would think him very abſurd. If a man, 
that liv'd in an outward courſe of duell and quarrels, 
ſhould ſay, that in his heart he forgave all injuries, 
and allow'd of no reſentments; if another, whoſe 
common life was full of b:tterneſs, and wrath, and 
evil ſpeaking, ſhould pretend that in his heart he lov'd 
his neighbour as himſelf; we ſhould reckon them 
amongſt thoſ@ that were more than a little touch'd in 
their heads. Now to pretend to any temper contra 
to our outward actions, is the ſame ablurdity in one caſe 
as in another. And for a man to ſay that he is lowly in 
heart, whilſt he is ſeeking the ornaments, dignities, and 
/hew of life, is the ſame abſurdity, as for a man to ſay, 
he is of a cet and forgiving ſpirit, whilſt” he is ſeek- 
ing and revenging gzarrels. For to diſregard and avoid 
the pomp 2 figure, and vain ornaments of worldly 


greatneſs is as eſſential to lowlineſs of mind, as the 
11 avoiding 
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avoiding of duels and quarrels is eſſential to meeknefs 
and charity. As therefore there is but one way of be- 
ing Charitable as our Saviour was, and that by ſuch 
outward actions towards our enemies as he ſhew'd; 
ſo is there but one avay of being lowly in heart as he 
was, and that by living in ſuch a diſregard of all vam 
and worldly diſtinctions, as he liv'd. t us not there- 
fore deceive our ſelves; let us not fancy that we are 
truly humble, tho? living in all the pride and lender 
of liſe; let us not imagine that we have any power to 
render our ſelves humble and lowly any other way, 
than by an humble and lowly courſe of life. Chriſt 
is our pattern and example; he was content to be om 
perſom; he did not pretend to impoſſibilities ; to recon- 


cile the pride of life with the /owlineſs of religion; but 


renounced the one, that he might be a true example of 
the ther. He had a power of working miracles; but 
to reconcile an humble and lowly heart with the vain ar- 
naments of our perſons, the dignities of fate and equi- 
page, was a miracle he did not pretend to. It is only 
for us great maſters in the ſcience of virtue, to have 
this mighty power; we can be humble it ſeems at leſs 
— than our Saviour was, without ſupporting our 
ſelves in it by a way of life ſuitable to it; we can 
have loaulineſ in our hearts, with paint and patches upon 
our faces; we can deck and adorn our perſons in the 
ſpirit of humility ; make all the ſhew that we can in 
the pride and figure of the world, with Chriſtian lowlis 
neſs in ſome /tt/e corner of our hearts. 

Bur ſuppoſe now that all this was poſſible, and that 
we could preſerve an humble and lowly temper in a 
way of life contrary to it; is it any advantage to a 
man to be one thing in his Heart, and another thing 


in his way of life? is it any excuſe, to ſay that a man 


is kind and tender in his heart; tho? his life hath a 
courſe of contrary actions? is it not a greater reproach 
to him, that he lives a churliſh life with tenderneſs in 
his heart ? is he not that ſervant that ſhall be beaten 
with many ftripes for ſinning againſt his heart = con- 
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ſcience ? Now it is the ſame thing in the caſe before 
us. Are you humble and lowhy in your heart? is it not 
therefore a greater ſin in you, not to practiſe humility 


and lowlineſs in your life? If you live contrary to con- 
ſcience, are you not in a ſtate of greater guilt ? are 


not lowly actions, an humble courſe of life, as much 


the proper exerciſe of humility, as a charitable life and 


actions is the proper exerciſe of charity? 


Ir therefore a man may be excus'd for not living a 


charitable life, becauſe of a ſuppos'd charity in his 


heart; then may you think it excuſable to forbear a. 


lowlineſs of life and actions, . becauſe of a pretended 


humility in your mind. Conſider farther ; is any thing 
ſo agreeable.to a proud perſon, as to ine and make a . 
figure in the pride of life? is ſuch a perſon content with 
being high in heart and mind? is he not uneaſy till he 


can add a way of life ſitablè to it? till his perſon, his 


ate and figure in life appear in a degree of pride ſuita- 
— ? nay, can any thing be a 


le to the pride of his 
greater pain to proud man, than to be forc'd to live in 


an humble lowly ſtate of life ? Now, if this be true of 


pride, muſt not the contrary be as true of humility ? 


muſt not humility in an equal degree diſpoſe us to ways 


that are contrary to the pride of life, and ſuitable and 


proper to humility ? muſt it not be the ſame abſurdity, . 
to ſuppoſe a man content with humility of heart, with- 
out adding a life ſuitable to it; as to ſuppoſe a man 


content with a /ecret pride of his heart, without ſeek- 
ing ſuch a Fug of life as is according to it? nay, is 
it not the ſame abſurdity to ſuppoſe an humble man 
ſeeking all the fate of a life of pride, as to ſuppoſe a 
proud man defiring only meanne/s and obſcurity, and 
unable to reliſh-any appearance of pride? Theſe ab- 


ſurdities are equally manifeſt and plain in one caſe as in 


the other. So that what way. ſoever we examine this 
matter, it appears that an humility of mind, that is not 


an humility of perſon, of /ife and action, is but a mere 


pretence; and as contrary to common ſenſe, as it is con- 
trary to the dactrine and 3 of our Saviour. 
L D 3 
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I sHalL now leave this ſubject to the reader's own 
meditation, with this one farther obſervation. 

We ſee the height of our calling; that we are cal. 
led to follow the example of eur Lord and Matter ; 
and to go through this world with his ſpirit and tem- 
per. Now nothing is ſo likely a means to fill us with 
his ſpirit and temper, as to be frequent in reading the 
goſpels, which contain the hiſtory of his life and con- 
verſation in the world. We are apt to think, that we 
have ſufficiently read a book, when we have fo read 
it, as to know what it contains: this reading may be 
ſufficient as to many books; but as to the goſpels, we 
are not to think that we have ever read them enough, 
becauſe we have often read and heard what they con- 
tain. But we muſt read them as we do our prayers, not 
to know what they contain, but to fill our hearts with 
the ſpirit of them. There is as much difference betwixt 
reading and reading, as there is betwixt praying and 

raying. And as no one prays well, but he that is 

aily and conſtant in prayer; ſo no one can read the 
ſcriptures to ſufficient advantage, but he that is daily 
and conſtant in the reading of them. By thus con- 
verſing with our bleſſed Lord; looking into his actions 
and manner of life ; hearing his divme ſayings; his 
heavenly inſtructions; his accounts of the terrors of 
the damn'd ; his deſcriptions of the glory of the righte- 
ous, we ſhould find our hearts form'd and diſpos d to 
hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs. Happy they, who 
faw the Son of God upon earth converting finners, and 
calling fallen ſpirits to return to God! And next happy 
are we, who have his diſcourſes, doctrines, actions, 
and miracles, which then converted Fewvs and heathens 
into ſaints and martyrs, ſtill preſerv'd to fill us with 
the ſame heavenly light, and us to the Game flate gf 


glory ! 
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CHAP. XIV: 
An exbortation to Chriſtian perfefion, 


THOEVER hath read the foregoing chapters 
with attention, is, I hope, ſufficiently inſtructed 
in the knowledge of Chriſtian perfection. He hath 
ſeen, that it requireth us to devote ourſelves auholly unto 
God, to make the ends and defigns of religion, the 
ends and defigns of all our actions; that it calleth 
us to be born again of God, to live by the light of his 
Holy Spirit, to renounce the world and all worldly 
tempers, to practiſe a conſtant, univerſal ſe/f-denial, to 
make daily war with the corruption and diſorder bf 
our nature, to re ourſelves for divine grace b 
purity and holineſs of converſation, to — all plea- 
tures and cares which grieve the Holy Spirit and ſepa- 
rate him from us, to live in a daily, conflant fate of 
prayer and devotion, and as the crown of all to imi- 
tate the Life and Spirit of the Holy Jeſus. 

IT now only remains, that I exhort the reader to 
labour after this Chriſtian perfection. Was I to ex- 
hort any one to the ſtudy of poerry or eloquence, to la- 
bour to be rich and great, or to ſpend his time in ma- 
thematicks, or other learning, I could only produce 
ſuch reaſons as are fit to delude the vanity of men, 
who are ready to be taken with any appearance of 
excellence. For if the ſame perſon. was to ask me, 
what it ſignifies to be a poet or e/oguent, what advan- 
tage it would be to him, to be a great mathematician, 

r a great fate/man, I muſt be forced to anſwer, that 
theſe things would fignify juſt as much to him, as 
they now fignify to thoſe poets, orators, mathematici- 
ans, and ſtateſmen, whoſe bodies have been a lon 
while loſt among common duſt; For if a man wil 


de © thoughtful and inquiſitive, as to put the _ 
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on to every human enjoyment, and ask what real good 
it would bring along with it, he would ſoon find, that 
every ſucceſs amongſt the things of this life, leaves us 
juſt in the ſame ſtate of want and emptineſs in 
which it found us. If a man asks why he ſhould la- 
bour to be the firſt mathematician, orator, or ſtateſ- 
man, the anſwer is eaſily given, becauſe of the fame 
and Honour of ſuch a diſtinction; but if he was to ask 


again, why he ſhould thirſt after fame and honour, or 


what good they would do him, he muſt ſtay Jong 
enough for an anſwer. For when we are at the 

of all human attainments, we are ſtill at the bottom of 
all human miſery, and have made no farther advance- 


ment towards true happineſs, than thoſe, whom we. 


ſee in the want of all theſe excellencies. Whether a 
man die before he has writ poems, compiled. hi/tories,, 
or raiſed an eftate, ſignifies no more, than whether he 
died an hundred, or a thouſand years ago. | 

Ox the contrary, . when any one is exhorted to la- 
bour after Chriſtian perfection, if he then asks what 
* it will do him, the anſwer is ready, that it would 
do him a good, which eternity only can meaſure; 
that it will deliver him from a ſtate of vanity, and 
miſery ; that it will raiſe him from the poor enjoy- 
ments of an animal life; that it will give him a glo- 
rious body, carry him in ſpite of death and the grave 
to live with God, be glorious among. angels and hea- 
venly beings, and be full of an infinite. happineſs to 
all eternity. If therefore we could but make men ſa 
reaſonable, as to make. the ſhorteſt enquiry into the 
nature of things, we ſhould have no occaſion to ex: 
hort them to ſtrive after Chriſtian perfection. Tuuo 
queſtions, we ſee, put an end to all the vain projects 
and deſigns of human life; they are all ſo empty and 
uſeleſs to our happineſs, that they cannot ſtand the 
trial of a 2 queſtion, And on. the other hand, 
tis but asking, whether Chriſtian perfection tends to 


make us have no other care. One ſingle thought up- 
| * 
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on the eternal happineſs that it leads to, is ſufficient 
to make people ſaints. . 

Tu is ſhews us, how inexcuſable all Chriſtians are, 
who are devoted to the things of this life; it is not 
becauſe they want ne parts, or are unable to make 
deep reflections; but it is becauſe they reject the firſt 
principles of common ſenſe; they won't ſo much as 
ask, what thoſe things are, which they are labourin 
after. Did they but uſe thus much reaſon, we nee 
not defire them to be wiſer, or order to ſeek on- 
ly eternal happineſs. As a ſhadow at the firſt trial 
of the hand appears to have no ſubſtance ;- ſo all hu- 
man enjoyments fink away into nothing, at the firſt 
approach of a ſerious thought. We muſt not therefore 
complain of the weekneſs and ignorance of our na- 
ture, or the deceitful appearances of worldly enjoy- 
ments, becauſe the loweit degree of reaſon, if liſtened 
to, is ſufficient to diſcover the cheat. If you will, 
you may b/indly do what the reſt of the world are do- 
ing, * may follow the cry, and run yourſelf out of 
breath for you know not what. But if you will but 
ſhew ſo much ſenſe, as to ask why you ſhould take 
ſuch a chaſe, you will need no deeper a reflection 
than this to make you leave the broad-way, and let 
the wiſe and learned, the rich and great, be mad by 
themſelves. Thus much common ſenſe will turn your 
eyes towards God, will ſeparate you from all the ap- 
pearances of worldly felicity, and fill you with one 
only ambition after eternal happineſs. 

Warren Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, told Cineas what 
great conqueſts he intended to make, and how many 
nations he would ſubdue ; Czneas ask'd him, what he 
would do when all this was done? He anſwered, we 
will then live at eaſe, and enjoy ourſelves and our 
friends. Cineas reply'd to this purpoſe, Why then, 
Sir, do we not ow live at eaſe, and enjoy ourſelves ? 
If eaſe and quiet be the utmoſt of our views and de- 


ſigns, why do we run away from it at preſent? What 
occaſion 


. 
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occaſion for all theſe battles and expeditions all over 
the world? | 
THE moral of this ſtory is very extenſive, and car. 
ries a leſſon of inſtruction to much the greateſt part 
of the Chriftian world, | 
WHEN a Chriſtian is eager after the diſtinctions of 


this life, propoſing ſome mighty heights to which he. 


will raiſe himſelf, either in riches, learning, or power ; 
if one was to ask him what he will do when he has 
obtained them, I ſuppoſe his anſwer would be, that 
he would then retire, and devote himſelf to holine/s and 
piety. May we not here juſtly ſay with Czneas, if 
piety and holineſs is the chief end of man, if theſe are 
your laſt propoſal, the upſhot of all your labours, why 
do you not enter upon happineſs at preſent ? Why all 
this wandring out of your way ? Why muſt =_ go ſo 
far about ? For to devote yourſelf to the world, tho' it 
is your laſt propoſal to retire from it to holineſs and 
piety, is like Pyrrhus's ſeeking of battles, when he 
25 to live in eaſe and pleaſure with his friends. 

believe there are very ſew Chriſtians, who have it 
not in their heads at leaſt, to be ſome time or other 
holy and virtuous, and readily own, that he is the 
happy man that dies truly humble, holy, and hea- 
venly- minded. Now this opinion, which all people 
are poſſeſſed of, makes the projects and deſigns of liſe 
more mad and frantick than the battles of Pyrrbus. 
For one may not only ſay to ſuch ople, why do 
you neglect the preſent happineſs of * e virtues; but 
one mult farther add, why are you engag'd in ways 


of life, that are quite contrary to them? You want to 


be rich and great; is it that riches and greatneſs may 
make you more m2 and humble, and heawvenly-mind- 
ed? Do you aſpire after the diſtinctions of honour, 
that you may more truly feel the mi/ery and meanneſs 
of your nature, and be made more lowly in your own 
eyes? Do you plunge yourſelf into worldly cares, let 
your paſſions fix upon variety of objects, that you 
may love God wich all your heart, and raiſe your 
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affections to things above? You acknowledge humility 
to be eſſential to ſalvation, yet make it the chief care 
of your life to run away from it, to raiſe yourſelf in 
the Heao and figure of the world? Is not this fighting 
of Pyrrhus's battles ? Nay, is it not a much more 
egregious folly ? For you own, that you cannot be 
ſaved without true humility, a real lowlineſs of tem- 
per, and = are doing all that you can to keep it out 
of your heart. What is there in the conduct of the 
maddeſt hero, that can equal this folly ? 

SUPPOSE, that rid ſobriety was the ſole end of 
man, the neceſſary condition of happineſs ; what would 
you think of thoſe people, who, knowing and belie- 
ving this to be true, ſhould yet ſpend their time in 
getting quantities of all ſorts of the ffrongeſt /iguors ? 
What would you think if you ſaw them conſtantly | 
enlarging their cellars, filling every room with drams, 
and.contending who ſhould have the 4 quantities 
of the ſtrongeſt liquors? Now this 1s the folly and 
madneſs of the lives of Chriſtians ; they are as wiſe and 
reaſonable, as they are who are always providing 
ſtrong liquors, in order to be fri&ly ſober, For all 
the enjoyments of human life, which Chriſtians ſo 
aſpire after, whether of riches, greatneſs, honours, and 
pleaſures, are as much the dangers and temptations of 
a Chriſtian, as ſtrong and pleaſant liquors are the 
danger and temptations of a man that is to drink only 
water. Now if you was to ask ſuch a man, why he 
is continually increaſing his ſtock of liquors, when he 
is to abſtain from them all, and only to drink water ; 
he can give you as good a reaſon, as thoſe Chriſti- 
ans, who ſpare no pains to acquire riches, greatneſs, 
and pleaſures, at the ſame time that their ſalvation de- 
pends upon their renouncing them all, upon their 
heavenly-mindedneſs, great humility, and conſtant 
ſelf-denial. 

BuT it may be, you are not devoted to theſe 
things ; you have a greater ſoul, than to be taken with 
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riches, equipage, or the pageantry of ſtate; you are 
deeply engaged in learning and ſciences. 

You are, it may be, jquaring the circ/e, or ſettling 
the diſtances of the /ars, or buſy in the ſtudy of exe- 
tic plants. | 

You, it may be, arc comparing the ancient lan- 
guages, have made deep diſcoveries in the change of 

letters, and perhaps know how to write an in/cription 
in as obſcure characters, as it you had lived above 
two thouſand years ago. Or, perhaps, you are me- 
dictating upon the heather theology, collecting the hiſ- 
tory of their gods and goddeſſes ; or you are ſcanning 
ſome ancient Greet or Roman poet, and making an 
exact collection of their ſcattered remains, ſcraps of 
ſentences, and broken words. 

You are not expoſing your life in the field like a 
mad Alexander or Cæſar; but you are again and again 
fighting over all their battles in your fiudy; you are 
collecting the names of their generals, the number of 
their troops, the manner of their arms, and can give 
the world a more exact account of the times, places, 
— circumſtances of their battles, than has yet been 
een. 

You will perhaps ask, whether this be not a very 
commendable enquiry ? an excellent uſe of our time 
and parts? whether people may not be very reaſon- 
ably exhorted to theſe kind of ſtudies? It may be 
anſwered, that all enquiries (however learned they are 
reckoned) which do not improve the mind in ſome 
uſeful knowledge, that do not make us wiſe in reli- 
gious wiſdom, are to be reckoned amongſt our great- 
eſt vanities and follies. All ſpeculations that will not 
ſtand this trial, are to be looked upon as the wander- 
ings and impertinencies of a diſordered underſtanding. 

IT is ſtrange want of thought to imagine, that an 
enquiry 1s ever the better, becauſe it is taken up in 
Greek and Latin. Why 1s it not as wiſe and reaſon- 
able for a ſcholar to dwell in the 4:itchen and converſe 


with cats, as to go into his Gudy, to meditate ꝓpon 
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the Roman art of cookery, and learn their variety of 


auces. 

4 A GRAVE doctor in divinity would perhaps think 
his time very ill employ'd, that he was acting below 
his character, if he was to be an amanuenſis to ſome 
modern poet. Why then goes he think it ſuitable with 
the weight of his calling, to have been a arudze to 
ſome ancient poet, counting his ſyllables for ſeveral 
years, only to help the world to read, what ſome 
irreligious, wanton, or Epicurean poet has wrote. 

IT is certainly a much more reaſonable employ- 
ment to be making claaths, than to ſpend one's time 
in reading, or writing volumes upon the Grecian or 
Roman garments. 

Ir you can ſhew me a learning that makes man 
truly ſenſible of his duty, that fills the mind with true 
light, that reforms the heart, that diſpoſes it right 
towards God, that makes us more reaſonable in all 
our actions, that inſpires us with. fortitude, humility, 
devotion, and ' contempt of the ae, that gives us 
right notians of the greatneſs of religion, the ſanctity 
of morality, the /zzt/eneſe of every thing but God, the 
vanity of our paſſions, and the »z/ery and corruption 
of our nature; I will own myſelf an advocate for ſuch 
learning, -But to think that time is well employ'd, 
becauſe it is ſpent in ſuch ſpeculations, as the * 
cannot reach, or becauſe they are fetched from anti- 
vity, or found in Greek or Latin, is a folly that may 
be called as great as any in human life, 

THEY, who think that theſe enquiries are conſiſtent 
with a heart entirely dewoted to God, have not enough 
conſidered human nature ; they would do well to con- 
ſult our Saviour's rebuke of Martha. She did not 


ſeem to have wandered far from her proper buſineſs ; 


ſhe was not buſy in the hiſtory of houſewifry, or en- 
quiring into the original of the diftaff; ſhe was only 
taken up with her preſent affairs, and cumbered about 
nuch ſerving ; but our bleſſed Saviour ſaid unto her, 

* E e Martha, 
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Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things. But one thing is needful. 

Now if ſcholars and divines can ſhew, that they 
only apply to ſuch ſtudies as are ſerviceable to the one 
thing needful ; if they are buſy in a philoſophy and 
learning that has a neceſſary connection with the devo- 
tion of the heart to God; ſuch learning becomes the 
followers of Chriſt. But, if they trifle in Gree& and 
Latin, and only aſſiſt other people to follow them in 
the ſame impertinence, ſuch learning may be reckon'd 
amongſt the corruptions of the age. For all the argu- 
ments againſt pride, covetouſneſs, and wanity, are as 
good arguments uy ſuch learning; it * the 
iame irreligion to be devoted to any falſe learning, as 
to be devoted to any other fa//e good. 

A sATISFAcTION in any vain ornaments of the 
body, whether of c/oaths or paint, is no greater a 
miſtake, than a ſatisfaction in the wain accompliſhments 
of the mind. 

A Man, that is eager and laborious in the ſearch 
and ſtudy of that which does him 20 good, is the ſame 
poor, little ſoul, as the miſer, that is happy in his 
bags, that are laid by in duit. A-ridiculous applica- 
tion of our money, time, and underſtanding, is the ſame 
fault, whether it be found amongſt the finery of fops, 
the hoards of irn, or the trinkets of wirtwo/o's. It 
is the ſame falſe turn of mind, the ſame miſtake of 
the uſe of things, the ſame ignorance of the ſtate of 
man, and the ſame offence againſt religion. 

Wu we ſee a man brooding over bags of wealth, 
and Jabouring to die rich, we do not only accuſe kim 
of a poor littleneſs of mind; but we charge him with 
great guilt, we do not allow ſuch a one to be in a 
ſtate of religion, Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that this co- 
vetons man was on a ſudden changed into another 
temper, that he was grown polite and curious, that he 
was fond and eager alter the moſt uſeleſs things, if 
they were but 4cie7t or ſcarce 3 let us ſuppoſe that he 
now as greedy of original paintings, as he was beſore 
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Of money ; that he will give more for a dg. bead, or 
a Jauff of a candle by a good hand, than ever he gave 
in' charity all his life; is he a wiſer man, or a better 


Chriſtian than he was before? has he more overcome 


the world, or is he more devoted to God, than when 
his ſoul was locked up with his money? Alas! his 
feart is in the tame falſe ſatisfaction, he is in the ſame 
ſtate of ignorance, is as far from the true good, as 
much ſeparated from God, as he whoſe foul is Clea- 
ving to the duſt ; he lives in the ſame vanity, and muſt 
die in the ſame miſery, as he that lives and dies in fop- 
pery or covetouſneſs. 

Here therefore I place my firſt argument for Chr:/- 
tian Perfection; I exhort thee to labour after it, becauie 
there is no choice of any thing elſe for thee to labour 
after, there is nothing elſe that the reaſon of man can 
exhort thee to. The whole world has nothing to 
offer thee in its ſtead, chuſe what other way thou 
wilt, thou haſt choſen nothing but vanity and miſery 
for all the different ways of the world, are only diffe- 
rent ways of deluding thyſelf ; this only excels that, 
as one vanity can excel another. If thou wilt make 
thyſelf more happy than thoſe who purſue their own 
deſtruction, if — wilt ſhew thyſelf wiſer than aps, 
more reaſonable than ſordid miſers, thou muſt purſue 
that happineſs, and ſtudy that wiſdom which leads to 
God; for every other purſuit, every other way of life, 
however polite or plauſible in the opinions of the world, 
has a folly and ſtupidity in it, that is equal to the 
tolly and ſtupidity of fops and mi/ers. 

For a while ſhut thine eyes, and think of the //- 
{eſt creature in human life; imagine to thyſelf ſome- 
thing, that thou thinkeſt the moſt poor and vain in 
the way of the world. Now thou art thy ſelf that 
poor and vain creature, unle{s thou art devoted to God, 
and labouring aſter Chriſtian perſection: unleſs this 
be thy difference from the world, thou canſt not 
think of any creature more ſilly than thyſelf. For it 
is not any pet, or condition, or fare in liſe, that 
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makes one man wiſer or better than another; if 
thou art a proud /c/o/ar, a worldly prieft, an indevout 
prilefopher, a crafty politician, an ambitious fateſman, 
thy imagination cannot invent a way of life, that has 
more of vanity, or folly than thine own. 
EvERY one has wiſdom enough to ſee, what va- 
riety of fools and madmen there are in the world, 
Now perhaps we cannot do tetter, than to find out 
the true reaſon of the folly and madneſs of any fort of 
life. Ask thyſelf therefore wherein conſiſts the folly 
of any ſort of life, which is moſt condemned in thy 
judgment. | 
Is a drunken fox-hunter leading a fooliſh life? 
Wherein conſiſts the folly of it? Is it becauſe ke is 
not getting money upon the Exchange ? or becauſe 
he is not wrangling at the bar ? or not waiti 
court ? No, the folly of it conſiſts in this, that he is 
not —_ like a reaſonable Chriftian ; that he is not 


acting like a being, that is born again of God, that 


has a ſalvation to work out with fear and trembling 3 


that he is throwing away his time amongſt dogs, and 
noiſe, and intemperance, which he ſhould devote to 


watching and prayer, and the improvement of his 
foul in all holy tempers. Now, if this is the folly (as 
it moſt certainly ie) of an intemperate x- hunter, it 
ſhews us an equal folly in every other way of life, 
where the ſame great ends of living are neglected. 
Though we are ſhining at the bar, making a figure 
at court, great at the Exchange, or ſamous in the 
ſchools of philoſophy, we are yet the ſame deſpicable 
creatures, as the intemperate fox-hunter, if theſe ſtates 
of life keep us as far from the improvements of holi- 
neſs and heavenly affections. There is nothing greater in 
any way of life than fox-hunting, it is all the fame folly, 
unleſs religion be the beginning and ending, the ru'e 
and meaſure of it all. For it is as noble a wi/dom, ard 
ſhews as great @ ſoul, to die leſs holy and heavenly for 
the ſake of hunting and noiſe, as for the ſake of any 
thing that the world can give us. 
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Ir we will judge and condemn things by our tem- 
pers and fancies, we may think ſome ways of life 
mighty wiſe, and others mighty fooliſh ; we may 
think it glorious to be purſuing methods of fame and 
wealth, and fooliſh to be killing foxes ; but if we will 
let reaſon and religion ſhew us the folly and wiſdom of 
things, we ſhall eafily fee, that all ways of life are 
equally little and fooliſh, but thoſe that perfe& and ex- 
alt our fouls in holineſs. | 

No one therefore can complain of want of under- 
ſtanding in the conduct of his life, for a ſmall ſhare of 
ſenſe is ſufficient to condemn ſome degrees of vanity, 
which we fee in the world ; every one 1s able and rea- 
dy to do it. And if we are but able to condemn the 
vaineit fort of life upon true reaſons, the ſame reaſons 
will ſerve to ſhew, that all forts of life are equally 
vain, but the one life of religion. Thou haſt therefore, 
as I obſerved before, no choice of any thing to labour 
after inſtead of Chriſtian Perfection: if thou canſt be 
content to be the pooreſt, vaineſt, miſerableſt thing upon 
earth,” thou may'ft neglect Chriſtian Perfection. But 
if thou ſeeſt any thing in human life that thou abhorref 
and % i; if there be any perſon that lives ſo, as 
thou ſhouldſt frar to live, thou muſt turn thy heart to 
God, thou muſt labour after Chriftian Perfection; for 
there is nothing in nature but this, that can ſet thee 
above the v ineſt, pooreſt, and moſt miſerable of hu- 
man creatures. Thou art every thing that thou canſt 
abhor and defpiſe, every thing that thou canſt fear, 
thou art full of every folly that thy mind can imagine, 
unleſs thou art all devoted to God. . 

SECONDLY, Another argument for Chri/tian Per- 


Fection ſhall be taken from the neceſſity of it. 


I Have all along ſhewn, that Chriſtian Perfection 
conſiſts in the right performance of our necęſſary duties; 
that it implies ſuch holy tempers, as conſtitute that 
common piety, which is neceſſary to ſalvation; and 
conſequently it is ſuch a piety as is equally neceſſary 
to be attained by all people. But beſides this, we are 

| | Ee 3 | to 
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to conſider, that God only knows what abatements of 
holineſs he will accept; and therefore we can have no 
ſecurity of our ſalvation, but by doing our utmolt to 
deſerve it. 

THERE are different degrees of holineſs, which it may 
Pleaſe God to reward; but we cannot ſtate theſe different 
degrees ourſelves ; but muſt all labour to be as eminent 


as we can, and then our different improvements muſt + 


be left to God. We have nothing to truſt to, but the 
ſincerity of cur endeavours, and our endeavours may 
well be thought to want ſincerity, unleſs they are en- 
deavours after the utmoſt perfection. As ſoon as we 
ſtop at any degrees of goodneſs, we put an end to our 
goodneſs, which 1s only valuable by having all the 
degrees that we can add to it. Our higheſt improve- 
ment, is a ſtate of great imperfection, but will be ac- 
cepted by God, becauſe it is our high-{t improvement. 
But any other ſtate of life, where we are not doing 
all that we can to puriſy and perſect our fouls, is a 
itate that can give us no comfort or ſatisfation q he- 
cauſe ſo far as we are wanting in any ways of picty, 
that are in our power; ſo far as we are defectſde in 
any holy tempers, of which we are capable; ſo far 
we make our very ſalvation uncertain, For no one 
can have any aſſurance that he pleaſes God, or puts 
himſelf within the terms of Chriſtian ſalvation ; but 


he who ſerves God with his whole heart, and with the 


. ntmoſt of his ſtrength. For tho' the Chriſtian religion 
be a covenant of mercy, for the pardon and ſalvation 


of frail and imperſect creatures; yet we cannot ſay, 


that we are within the conditions of that mercy, till 
we do all we can in our frail and imperſect ſtate. So 
that tho we are not called to ſuch a perfeRtion, as im- 
plies a fin/c/s fate, tho' cur imperfections will not pre- 
vent the divine mercy; yet it cannot be proved, that 
God has any terms of favour for thoſe, who do not la- 
Four to be as perfect as they can be. 

D1iFFFRENT attainments in piety will carry diffe- 
rent perſons to heaven; yet none of us can have any 
| ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction that we are going thither, but by arriving 
at all that change of nature, which is in our power. 


It is as neceſſary therefore to labour after jon, 


as to labour after our ſalvation; becauſe we can have 
no ſatisfaction that a failure in one will not deprive 
us of the other. When thereſore you are exhorted to 
Chriſtian Perfection, you muſt remember, that you are 
only exhorted to ſecure your ſalvation; you muſt re- 
member alſo, that you have no other rule to judge of 
your perfection, but by the ſincerity and fulneſi of 
your endeavours to arrive at it. 

We may judge of the meaſure and extent of Chri/- 
tian hokne/s, from the one inftance of charity. This 
virtue is thus deſcribed, Charity ſecketh not her own, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Now this charity, tho* it be in 
perfection, is yet by the apoſtle made ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, that a failure in it, is not to be 
ſupplied by any other the moſt ſhining virtaes. Tho? 
I have all faith, fo that I could remove mountains ; tho' 
1 beſtow all my goods to feed the pour; th I give my boay 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
The apoſtle expreſly teaches us, that this perfection in 
Chriſtian charity, is ſo neceſſary to ſalvation, that even 
martyrdum itſelf is not ſufficient to atone for the want 
of it. Need we new any other argument to convince 
us, that to labour after our perfection, is only to la- 
bour after our ſalvation? For what is here ſaid of cha- 
rity, muſt in all reaſon be underſtood of every other 
virtue, it muſt be practiſed in che ſame fulneſs and ſin- 
cerity of heart as this charity. It may alſo juſtly be 
affirmed, that this charity is ſo holy a temper, and re- 
quires ſo many other virtues as the foundation of it, 
that it can only be exerciſed by a heart that is far ad- 


vanced in holineſs, that is — devoted to God. 


Our whole nature muſt be changed, we muſt have 
off the odd man, we muſt be born again of God, we 


muſt have overcome the world, we mult live by faith, 
be, 
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be full of the Spirit of Chriſt, in order to exerciſe this 
charity. 

Wren therefore you would know, whether it be 
neceſſary to labour after Chrittian Perfection, and live 
wholly unto God, read over St. Paul's deſcription of 
charity: if you can think of any rep /igence of lite, any 
agfects of humility, any abatements of devotion, any 
fondneſs of the world, any deſires of riches and great- 
neſi, that is conſiſtent with the tempers there deſcribed ; 
then you may be content with them; but if theſe tem- 
pers of an exalted charity cannot ſubſiſt, but in a ſoul 
that is devoted to God and reſigned to the world, 
that is humble and mortified, that is full of the Spirit 
of Chrift and the cares of eternity ; then you have a 
plain reaſon of the neceſſity of labouring after all the 
perfection that you are capable of: for the apoſtle ex- 
preſly ſaith, that without theſe tempers, the very 
tongues of angel; are but as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
_ Do not therefore imagine, that it only be- 

ongs to people of a particular piety and turn of mind, 
to labour after their perfection, and that you may go 
to heaven with much leſs care; there is only one 

reight gate, and one narrow way that leadeth unto 
life, and there is no admiſſion, but for thoſe who frive 
to enter into it. If you are not ffriving, you neglect 
the expreſs condition which our Lord requires, and it 
is flat nonſenſe to think that you frive, if you do not 
. uſe all your ſtrength, The apoſtle repreſents a Chriſ- 
tian's ſtriving for eterna] life in this manner, Anow je 
not, that they which run in a race, run all, but one re- 
cerveth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain. So that, 
according to the apoſile, he only is in the rd to ſal- 
vation, who is ſo contending for it, as he that is run- 
ning in a race. Farther ; you can have no ſatis faction 
that you are ſincere in any one virtue, unleſs you are 
endeavouring to be perfect in all the inſtances of it. 
If you allow yourſelf in any defects of charity, you 
have no reaſon to think yourſelt ſincere in any acts of 
charity. If you indulge yourſelf in any inflances of 
pride, 
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pride, you render all your acts of humility juſtly ſuſ- 


pected, becaule there can be no true reaſon for charity, 
but what is as good a reaſon for all inffances of charity; 
nor any religious motive for humility, but what is as 
ſtrong a motive for all degrees of humility. So that 
he, who allows himſelf in any known defects of cha- 
rity, humility, or any other virtue, cannot be ſup- 
poſed. to practiſe any inſtances of that virtue upon true 
reaſons of religion. For if it was a right fear of God, 
a true defire of being like Chriſt, a hearty love of my 
fellow-creatures that made me give a/ms, the ſame diſ- 
poſitions would make me love and forgive all my ene- 
mies, and deny myſelf all kind of revenge, and fight, 


and ewil-ſpeaking. 


So that if I allow myſelf in known: inſtances of 
uncharitableneſs, I have as much reaſon to ſuppoſe 
myſelf void of true charity, as if I allowed myſelf in 
a refuſal of /uch alms as I am able to give; becauſe 
every inſtance of uncharitableneſs, is the ſame ſin a- 
gainſt all the reaſons of charity, as the allowed refuſal 
of a/ms. For the refuſal of a/ms is only a great fin ; 
becauſe it ſhews, that we have not a right fear of 


God, that we have not a hearty deſire of being like 


Chriſt, that we want a true love of our fellow-crea- 
ture. Now, as every allowed inſtance of uncharitable- 
neſs ſhews a want of all theſe tempers ; ſo it ſhews, 
that every ſuch inſtance is the ſame fin, and ſets us as 
far from God, as the refuſal of alms. 

To forbear from ſpight and evil-ſpeaking, is a pro- 
per. inſtance of Chriſtian charity ; but yet it is ſuch a 
charity as will not profit thoſe,, who are not charitable 
in alms, becauſe by refuſing a/ms, they ſin againſt as 
many reaſons of charity, as he that lives in /pzght and 
evil-ſpeaking. And on the other hand, he that allows 
himſelf in /þight and evil-fpeaking, fins againſt all the 
ſame reaſons of charity, as he that lives in the refuſal 
of almt. This is a doctrine that cannot be too much 
reflected upon by all thoſe who would practiſe a. piety- 
that is pleaſing to God. * 
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Too many Chriſtians look at ſome inſtances of vir 
tue which they practiſe, as a ſufficient atonement for 
their known defects in ſome other parts of the ſame 
virtue. Not conſidering, that this is as abſurd, as to 
think to make ſome apparent acts of juſtice, compound 
for other allowed inſtances of fraud. | 
A Lady is perhaps ſatisfied with her humility, be- 
cauſe ſhe can look at ſome apparent inſtances of it; 
ſhe ſometimes viſits hoſpitals and alms-houſes, and is 
very familiar and condeſcending to the poor : now 
theſe are very good things; but then it may be, that 
theſe very things are look'd upon as ſufficient proofs of 
humility ; ſhe patches aud paints, and delights in all 
the ſhew and ornaments of perſonal pride, and is v 


eaſy with herſelf becauſe ſhe viſits the hoſpitals. Now |} 


ſhe ſhould confider, that ſhe places her humility in 
that which is but a part, and alſo the ſmalleſt and 
molt deceitful part of it. For the hardeſt, the greateſt, 
and moft eſſential part of humility, is to have low 


opinions of ourſelves, to love our own meanneſs, and 


to renounce all juch things, as gratify the pride and 
vanity of .our nature. Humility alſo is much better 
diſcovered by our behaviour towards our equals and ſu- 
periours, than towards thoſe who are ſo much below 
us, It does no hurt to a proud heart, to ſtoop to ſome 
low offices to the meaneſt people. Nay, there is ſome- 
thing in it that may gratify pride; for perhaps our own 
greatneſs is never ſeen to more advantage, than when 
we ſtoop to thoſe who are ſo far below us. The lower 
the people are to whom we ſtoop, the better they ſhew 
the height of our own ſtate. So that there is nothing 
difficult in theſe condeſcenſions, they are no contradic- 
tions to pride. | 

THe trueſt trial of humility is our behaviour to- 


wards our. equals, and thoſe that are our ſuperiours or 


inferiours but in a h degree. It is no ſign of hu- 
mility, for a private gentleman to pay a profound re- 
verence, and ſhew great ſubmiſſion to a ling; nor is it 
any ſign of humility for the ſame perſon to condeſcend 
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Y to a great familiarity with a poor alete. For he 


may act upon the ſame principle in both caſes. 
IT does not hurt him to great ſubmiſſion to a 
king, becauſe he has no thoughts of being equal to a 


ling; and for the ſame reaſon, it does not hurt him to 


condeſcend to poor people, becauſe he never imagines, 
that they will think themſelves equa/ to him. So that 
it is the great inequality of condition, that makes it as 
eaſy for people to condeſcend to thoſe who are a great 
way below them, as to be ſubmiſſive and yielding to 
thoſe who are vaſtly above them. | 


From this it appears, that our moſt ſplendid acts of 


virtue, which we think to be ſufficient to atone for our 
other known defects, may themſelves be ſo vain and 
defective, as to have no worth in them. This alſo 
ſhews us the abſolute neceſſity of labouring after a/l 
inſtances of Perfection in every virtue, becauſe if we 
pick and chuſe what parts of any virtue we will — 
form, we ſin againſt all the ſame reaſons, as if we 
neglected all parts of it. If we chuſe to give inſtead 
of forgiving, we chuſe ſomething elie inſtead of cha- 
rity. 

Tun DLY, Another motive to induce you to aſpire 
after Chriſtian Perfection, may be taken from the 
double advantage of it in this life, and that which is 
to come. | 

Tus apoſtle thus exhorts the Corinthians, where- 
fore my beloved brethren, be ye ſtedſaſt, immoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord; foraſmuch as ye 
know, that our labour will not be in vain in the Lord. (a) 
This is an exhortation founded 8 ſolid reaſon; 
for what can be ſo wiſe and reaſonable, as to be al- 
ways abounding in that work which will never be in 


vain ? Whilſt we are pleaſed with ourſelves, or pleaſed 


with the world, we are pleaſed with vanity, and our 
molt proſperous labours of this kind are, as the preach- 
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er ſaith, but vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. But 
whilſt we are labouring after Chriſtian Perfection, we 
are labouring for eternity, and building to ourſelves 
higher ſtations in the joys of heaven. 4s one far dif- 
fereth from another ſtar in glory, ſo alſo is the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead: we ſhall ſurely riſe to different de- 


=" of glory, of joy and happineſs in God, accor- {| 


ing to our different advancements in purity, holineſs, 
and good works. | | 
No degrees of mortification and felf-denial, no pri- 
vate prayers, no ſecret mournings, no inſtances of cha- 
rity, no labour of love will ever be forgotten, but all 
treaſur'd up to our everlaſting comfort and refreſhment. 
For tho' the rewards of the other life, are free gifts of 
God; yet ſince he has aſſured us, that every man 
ſhall be rewarded according to his works, it is certain, 
that our rewards will be as different, as our works 
have been. 

Now ſtand ſtill here a while, and ask . yourſelf, 
whether you really believe this to be true ; that the 
more perfect we make ourſelves here, the more happy 
we ſhall be hereafter. If you do not believe this. to 


be ſtrictly true, you know nothing of God and reli- 


ion. And if you do believe it to be true, is it poſſi- 

le to be awake, and not af; ring after Chriſtian Per- 
fection? What can you think of, what can the world 
ſhew you, that can make you any amends for the loſs 
of any degree of virtue? Can any way of life make it 
reaſonable for you to die 4% perfe&, than you might 
have done ? 

- Ir you would now devote yourſelf to Perſection, 
perhaps you mult part with ſome friends, you muſt dif- 
pleaſe ſome relations, you muſt lay aſide ſome deſigns, 
you muſt refrain from ſome pleaſures, you muſt alter 
your life.; nay, perhaps you muſt do more than this, 
you muſt expoſe yourſelf to the hatred of your friends, 
to the jeſt and ridicule of ie, and to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of worldly men: but had you not better do 
and ſuffer all this, than to die 4% perfect, leſs * 
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for manſions of eternal glory ? But indeed, the ſuffering 
all this is ſuffering nothing. For why ſhould it ſig- 
nify any thing to you, what fools and madmen think of 
you? And ſurely it can be no wrong or raſh judgment, 
to think thoſe both fools and mad, Who condemn what 
God approves, and like that which God condemns, 


But if you think this too much to be done, to obtain 


eternal glory; think, on the other hand, what can be 
gained inſtead of it. | 

Fancy yin living in all the eaſe and pleaſure 
that the world can give you, med by your friends, 


undiſturbed by your enemies, and gratifying all your 
natural tempers. If you could an, fill in ſuch a 
ſtate, you might ſay, that you had got Jomething ; but 
alas ! every day that is added to ſuch a lite, is the ſame 
thing as a day taken from it, and ſhews you that ſo 
much happineſs is gone from you ; for be as happy as 
you will, you mult ſee it all ſinking away from you; 
you mult feel yourſelf decliue; you mult ſee that your 
time fbortens apace ; you muſt hear of ſudden. deaths ; 
you mult fear /ickne/ſ5 you mult both dread and deſire 
o/d age; you mult fall into the hands of death; you 
muſt either die in the painful, bitter ſorrows,of a deep 
repentance, or in ſad, gloomy. deſpair, wiſhing for 
mountains to fall u , and ſeas to cover you. And 
is this a happineſs to be choſen ? Is this all that you can 
gain by neglecting God, by following your own de- 
tires, and not labouring after Chriſtian Perfection? Is 
it worth your while to te yourlelt from, God, to 
loſe your ſhare in the realms of light, to be thus happy, 
or, I may better ſay, to be thus miſerable even in this 
life? You may be ſo blind and fooliſh, as not to think 
of theſe things; but it is impoſſible to think of them, 
without labouring after Chriſtian Perfection. It may 
be, you are too young, too happy, or too buſy to be 
affected with theſe reflections; but let me tell you, 
that all will be over before you are aware; your day 
will be ſpent, and leave you to ſuch a night, as that 
Which ſurprized the PO And at midn ighr 
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there wwas a great cry made, behold the bridegroom cometh, 
ge ye out to meet him. (a) en 
Tux ft Bour will ſoon be with you, when you will 
have nothing to look for, but your reward in another 
life; when you will ſtand with nothing but eternity be- 
fore you, and muſt begin to be ſomething that will be 
your ſtate for ever. I can no more reach heaven with 
my hands, than I can deſcribe the ſentiments that you 
will then have; you will then feel motions of heart 
that you never felt before; all your thoughts and re- 
fleftions will pierce your ſoul in a manner, that you 
never before experienc'd ; and you will feel the im- 
mortality of your nature, by depth and piercing 
of your thoughts. You will then know what 
it is to die; you will then know, that you never knew 


it before, that you never thought worthily of it ; but 


that dving thoughts are as new and amazing, as that 
ſtate which follows them. 

LET me therefore exhort you, to come prepar'd to 
this time of trial; to look out for comfort, whilſt the 
day is before you; to treaſure up ſuch a fund of good 
and pious works, as may make you able to bear that 
ſtate, which cannot be borne without them. Could I 
any way make you apprehend, how dying men feel 
the want of a pious life ; how they lament time loſt, 
health and ſtrength ſquander'd away in folly ; how 
they look at eternity, and what they think of the re- 
wards of another life, you would ſoon find your ſelf 
one of thoſe, who deſire to live in the higheſt Rate 
of piety and perfection, that by this means you may 
=_ old in peace, and die in full hope of eternal 

ory. 
8 Co xs ip ER again, that beſides the rewards of the 
other life, the labouring aſter Chriſtian Perfection, or 
devoting your ſelf wholly to God, has a great reward 
even in this life, as it makes religion dowb/y pleaſant to 
you. Whilſt you are divided betwixt God and ti 


em. 
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world, you have neither the pleaſures of religion, nor 
che pleaſures of the world; — are always in the un- 
eaſineſs of a divided ſtate of heart. You have onl 
ſo much religion as ſerves to diſquiet you ; to check 
your enjoy ments; to ſhew you a, hand-writing upon the 
ab, to interrupt your pleaſures ; to reproach you 
with your follies; and to appear as a death's-head at 
all your feaſts ; but not religion enough, to give you 
a taſte and feeling of its proper pleaſures and ſatisfac- 
tions. You dare not wholly neglect religion; but then 
you take no more of it, than 1s juſt ſufficient to keep 
ou from being a terror to your ſelf; and you are as 
loch to be wery good, as you are fearful to be wery bad. 


So that you are juſt as happy as the av, that dares . 


not run away from his malter, and yct always ſerves 
him againſt his will. So that inſtead of having a re- 
ligion that is your comfort in all troubles, your religion 
is it ſelf a fyeuble, under which you want to be com- 


forted ; and thoſe days and times hang heavieſt apon- 


your hands, which leave you only to the offices and 
duties of religion. Sunday would be very dull and 
tireſome, but that it is but one day in / ven, and is 
made a day of dreffog and v /iting, as well as of di- 
vine ſervice: you don't care to keep away from the 

ublick worſhip, but are always glad when it is over. 

[his is the ſtate of a ha/Fprety; thus they live who 
add religion to a worldly lite ; all their religion is mere 
yoke and barden, and is only made tolerable by having 
but little of their time. 

URBANUS goes to church, but he hardly 
knows whether he goes out of a ſenſe of duty, or to 
meet his friends. He wonders at thoſe people who 
are prophane, and what pleaſure they can Pr in irre- 
ligion ; but then he is in a great wonder at thoſe, 
ws would make every day a day of divine worſhip ; 


he feels no more of the pleaſures of piety, than of the- 
I 


pleaſures of prophaneneſs. As religion has every 
thing from him, but his Heart, ſo he has every thing 
from religion, but its comforts. Urbanus likes religion, 
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becauſe it ſeems an cafy way of pleaſing God; a decent 


thing, that takes up but little of our time, and is a 
proper mixture in life. But if he was reduced to take 
comfort in it, he would be as much at a loſs, as thoſe 
who have lived without God in the world. When 
Urbanus thinks of joy, and pleaſure, and happineſs, 
he does not think at all of religion. He has gone 
through a hundred misfortunes, fallen into variety 
of hardſhips ; but never thought of making religion his 
cor:fort in any of them; he makes himſelf quiet and 
happy in another manner. He 1s content with his 
Chriſtianity, not becauſe he is pious, but becauſe he 


* 15 not prehane. He continues in the ſame courſe of 


religion, not becauſe of any real good he ever found 
in it, but becauſe it does him no hurt. 

To ſuch poor purpoſes as theſe do numbers of peo- 
ple profeſs Chriſtianity. Let me therefore exhort 
you to a /o/id piety, to devote yourſelf wholly unto 


God, that entering deep into religion, you may enter 


deep into its comforts, that ſerving God with all your 
heart, you may have the peace * of a 
heart that is at unity with it ſelf. hen your con- 
ſcience once bears you witneſs, that you are /edfaf, 
immoveable, and always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, you will find that your reward is already be- 
gun, and that you could not be leſs devout, leſs holy, 
leſs charitable, or leſs humble, without leſſening the 
moſt ſabftantial pleafure, that ever you felt in your 
life. So that to be content with any lower attain- 
ments in piety, is to rob ourſelves of a preſent happi- 
neſs which nothing elſe can give us. 

You would perhaps devote yourſelf to perfection, 
but for this or that /izt/e diffict/ty, that lies in your 
way; you are not in fo convenient a ftate for the full 
practice of piety, as you could wiſh. But conſider, 
that this is nonſenſe, becauſe perfection conſiſts in 
conquering difficulties. You could not be perſect, as 
the preſent itate of trial requires, had you not thoſe 
difficulties and inconveniencies to ſtruggle with. ws 
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things therefore which you would have removed, are 
laid in your way, that you may make them ſo many 
ſteps to perfection and glory. 

As you could not exerciſe your charity, unleſs you 
met with objects; ſo neither could you ſhew; that you 
had overcome the world, unleſs you had many world- 
ly engagements to overcome. If all your end and 
acquaintance were devout, humble, heavenly-minded, 
and -wholly intent upon the one end of life, it would 
be leſs perfection in you to be like them. But if you 
are humble amongſt thoſe that delight in pride, hea- 
venly-minded amongſt the wordly, ſober amongſt the 
intemperate, devout amongſt the irreligious, and la- 
bouring after perfection, amongſt thoſe that deſpiſe and 
ridicule your labours ; then are you truly devoted 
unto God. Confider therefore, that you ,can have no 
difficulty, but ſuch as the world lays in your way, 
and that perfection is never to be had, bift.by parting 
with the world. It conſiſts in nothing elſe. To ſtay 
therefore to be perfect, till it ſuits with your condi- 
tion in the world, is like ſtaying to be charitable, till 
there were no objects of charity. It is as if a man 
ſhoald intend to be couragious ſome time or other, 
when there is nothing left to try his courage. n 

Acain; you per turn your eyes n the 
world ; you ſee al — of ow full 1 other 
cares and pleaſures; you ſee the generality of clergy 
and /aity, learned and unlearned, your friends and ac- 
quaintance, moſtly living according to the ſpirit that 
reigneth in the world; you are perhaps content with 
ſuch a piety, as you think contents great Scholars, and 


famous men; and, it may be, you cannot think that 


God will reject ſuch numbers of Chriſtians. Now all 
this is amuſing yourſelf with nothing; it is only loſing 
yourſelf in vain imaginations ; it is making that a 
rule, which is no rule, and cheatin yourſelf into a 
falſe ſatisfaction. As you are not cenſoriouſſy to damn 
other people; ſo neither are you to think your own 
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ſalvation ſecure, becauſe you are like the generality 


of the world. 


Tre foolkſp wirgins, that had provided no oil for 


their lamps, and ſo were ſhut out of the marriage- 
feaſt, were only thus far fooliſh, that they truſted to 
the afi/tance of thoſe that were aui e But you are 
more foo/;/þ than they; for you truſt to be ſaved by 
the fo//y of others; you imagine yourſelf ſafe in the 
negligence, vanity, and irregularity of the world. You 
take confidence in the broad way, becauſe it is broad ; 


you are content with yourſelf, becauſe you ſeem to be 


along with the many, though God himſelf has told 
you, that zarrow is the way that leadeth unto life, 
and ego there be that find it. | 

LAsr LY, One word more and I have done; think 
with yourſelf, what a happineſs it is, that you have 


it in your power to ſecure a ſhare in the glories of 


heaven, and make yourſelf one of thoſe bleſſed beings 
that are to live with God for ever. Refle& upon the 
glories of bright angels, that ſhine about the throne 


of heaven; think upon that fulneſs of joy, which is 


the ſtate of Chriſt at the right hand of God; and re- 
member, that it is this ſame ſtate of glory and joy 


that lies open for you. You are leſs, it may be, in 


worldly diſtinctions than many others; but as to your 
relation to God, you have no ſuperiour upon earth. 
Let your condition be what it will, let your life be 
ever ſo mean, you may make the end of it the be- 
ginning of eternal glory. Be often therefore in theſe 
reflections, that they may fill you with a wiſe ambi- 
tion of all that glory, which God in Chriſt hath cal- 
led you to. For it is impoſſible to underſtand and 
feel any thing of this, without feeling your heart af- 
fefted with ſtrong deſires after it. The hopes and 
expectations of ſo much greatneſs and glory, muſt 


needs awake you into earneſt deſires and longings af- 


ter it. There are many things in human life which 
it would be in vain for you to aſpire after; but the 
happineſs of the next, which is the ſum of all _ 
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neſs, is ſecure and ſaſe to you againſt all accidents. 
Here no chances or misfortunes can prevent your 
ſucceſs ; neither the treachery of friends, nor the ma- 
lice of enemies, can diſappoint you ; it is only your 
own falſe heart that can rob you of this happineſs. 
Be but your own true friend, and then you have no- 
o=y to fear from your enemies. Do but you ſin- 
cerely labour in the Lord, and then neither height nor 
depth, neither life nor-death, neither men nor devils, 
can make your labour in vain, 
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